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GARTERS’ “***Secetase 
GARTERS GUINEA oo 
GARTERS’ GUINEA BOX OF 
CARTERS’ 


VEGETABLE 
SMALLER & LARGER - OXEs, 
PRICE 12/6, 15/-, 31/6, 42/-, 63/- 


CARDEN SEEDS 


TO PRODUCE A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF THE BEST VEGETABLES 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


SEEDS 
SEEDS 
SEEDS 
SEEDS 


"carmiace” FREE, 
"tarnace” FREE, 
"tarmace” FREE, 


PACKING ano FREE. 


CARRIACE 


Is sent to any Railway Station in 
Great Britain and Ports in Ireland 
on receipt of Cheque or Postal 
Order for 20s. 

Is sent to any Railway Station in 
Great Britain and Ports in [reland 
on receipt of Cheque or Postal 
Order for 20s, 

All sent to any Rajlway Station 
in England and Wales on receipt of 
Cheque or P.O.O. for the amount 
named, less 5 per cent. 





All Orders for these Boxes are dispatched the same day as received. 


Illustrated Catalogues gratis, 





Seatomen to the Som. 
y Royal Comman 


CARTERS’, .. 222222: 237 AND 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Wm. Polson & Co.'s 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 


FOR DELICIOUS PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
&c., &c., &c. 


Has an unbroken reputation of 25 Years’ 
standing for Superior Excellence of Quality. 


PAISLEY AND LONDON. 





ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


Is the purest and most fragrant denti- 
frice ever made. It whitens the 
~ teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
AM, Pleasing fragrance to the breath, and 
the fact of its containing no acid or 
We mineral ingredients specially adapts 
My it for the teeth of children. All 
fe dentists will allow that neither washes 
By) nor pastes can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth and keep- 
ing them sound and white as a pure, 
non-gritty tooth powder ; 
lands’ Odonto has 
itself to be. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers Everywhere. 


Ask for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, and see that 
their name is printed on the Government Stamp 
on every box, as no others are genuine, 


ulways proved 


such Row- 





THE FINEST LIGHT FOR DINING 
AND DRAWING ROOMS. 
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PRICE’S 
PATENT GANDLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 











FOR ONE 


SUTTONS cat ston 


COMPLETE 


COLLECTIONS OF 
ON APPLICATION. 


futtonctons 


COMPLETE PARTICULARS 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
And by Special Warrant to 


PRU OF WALES. 


SEEDS. 


CARRIAGE | FREE. 


(NO AGENTS.) 


READING, BERKS. 
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: THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEE L. 
ROSE NTHAL’S | HEALTH STRENGTH 
PATENT ff | : 


POSTULATA 
CORSET. 


Tus Corset has (in place of bone) supports of the COM oer 
fnest material, specially prepared in such a manner, 
that, in case of breakage, the rib can INSTANTLY be 5 
moved and as readily READJUSTED. ‘This is accom- STE PH E N S 
jlished by a simple mechanical arrangement (patented), 


hus saving great EXPENSE to the wearer. The} WRITING AND COPYING 


support afforded is all that can be desired, while the 


durability will.be equal to three ordinary stays. I N K S 


PERCENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 
)NuTH 2d" OR Sot he PER MONTH: 























AND 


BORD Val oO SO ncnun) MARKING INK FOR LINEN 
ON THE 9 YEARS! 
N 


TE 0S ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Sy 
pa, AD PIA 
at STS FREE OF ‘\ 


ern soe Al NO> SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
WATSON’S ABERDEEN TWFRENS 


Are admitted by all who have tried them to be the best fabrics for Ladies’ Travellir- ~ 
and Children’s Wear. They are made from the purest wools, and are perfect in 
Fashion Journals for their many excellencies. Heavier makes for Youths’ and 
Tweed Factors, Aberdeen. Parcels over 4os. value, carriage paid in Great Britain ; 




















, Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. Medals: Syd 


FRY'S COC 


‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more 
wholesome ‘preparation of Cocoa.”’— Dr. Hassall. 

“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’’— WV. W. Stoddart. 

*‘Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily 
ingredients has been extracted.’ — Chas. A. Cameron. 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. Fl 





FOR on renee Bn hd oa USE Which has obtained the highest 


Awards wherever exhibited. 
Unlike other preparations for 
similar purposes, it leaves no 
trace of grease or dirt, but imparts 
a beautiful mirror-like gloss, not 
liable to be sullied by the touch 
of the hand, hot plates, &c. 
Sold by Grocers, 
Chemists, Ironmongers, 


= ho Cabinet Makers, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTORY: 


=~! Victoria Park, 


CA UTION.—See that the NA ME zs on mphiy Bottle and beware of cheap : imitations. SHEFFIELD. 























THE “LEISURE. HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. 


For terms, etc., apply to the 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
‘' To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying’ letter che title of the MS. must be given. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 
Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, 


right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 
works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


The receipt conveys thé’ copy- f 








POSTAL NOTICE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the recent reductions in the Postal Rates for Foreign Book Parcels. 
of the Continental countries, to the United States, and Canada, AT THE SAME 


THE ‘LEISURE HOUR” can now be forwarded to an 


The Monthly Parts of 


RATE AS FOR GREAT BRITAIN, viz., THREE-HALFPENCE EACH PART. Any Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the 


Parts. 


The Book Post is, in many cases, the only way of reaching friends and relatives abroad, by whom 


the Parts would be 


welcomed. The following List gives the postage to some of the principal countries. 





Leisure Hour 
































For the Leisure Hour For the Leisure Hour Far the 
NAME QF PLACE. single Sunday at Home NAME OF PLACE, single sndinrat Home NAME OF PLACE. single Sunday at Home 
Part. together. Part. together. Past. together 
Africa, WestCoast of 6d. (a) oa. (a) || France and Algeria 14d. 3@. Mexico . « + « « 3d. 6d. 
Argentine Confederation 3. 6d, . Gold Coast . 3¢. 6d, Natal , wl 4 69. od. 
Australia ad é. 8d. IS. Germany . .. 14d. 3a. New Brunswick. . . 14d, 3a. 
Austria .. 14d. 3d. Gibraltar . . « | 3a. Newfoundland , ..| 1a. 3d. 
Belgium . 14d. 3d. Greece ° 14d. 3a. New Zealand. . . s 8d, Bs. 
Beyrout . Tro eS 3d. Holland . 14d. 3d. Nova Scotia .. ++ « se ad. 
Brasil &*, 5 YF 2. a. 6d. Hong Kong 4hd. o@. Russia. . ee @ st am 3d. 
Canada g@ ; if.'.| mand. 3d. India : 4p, od. Sterra Leone. . « « az. 6d. 
Cape Coast Castle .. 3d. 6d. Italy. . « 14d. 3d. Spain es 14d. 3d. 
Cape of Good Hope . 6d. od. Jamaica 3d. 6d, Sweden . p rley- so 3a. 
Ceylon a aac 4h. od. Japan 43d. oa. Switzerland . « « 14d. 3a. 
Chetee tJ 416 NE 43d. od. Madagascar . 8d, TS. Tasmania. 620 2 é 8d. 1S. 
Constantinople . . .\| 4d. 34. Madeira 14d, 3a. Transvaal. . « « + 6d, () od. (a) 
0 eee 14d. | 3d. Malta he ase de 14d. 3a. || United States. . « « 14d. 3d. 
(az) signifies additional to pay on delivery, 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this List can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. 





Orders for the transmission 


abroad of The Leisure'Hour direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 


P.O. Orders to be made payable to Josep Tarn, at the Chief Office, London. 











JOHN PIGOTT, 


THE ‘ARGOSY BRACES.’ 
1/2, 1/7, 1/10, 2/2, 2/8, 3/2, 3/7. 





BUMSTED'S 


SALT 


AND SEA SALT 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
36, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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PERFECT COMFORT GUARANTEED. 


THE ‘ARGOSY BRACES.’ 


115, 116, 117, GHEAPSIDE, 


E.C. 








GAMBRI 


The public are invited to send, from any part of the world, to ROBINSON 
AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, for Samples and full range of Price Lists 





























(vosT FREE) of their 
Hemmed. per doz. Hemstitched. 
For Children.. 2s. 6d. per doz. 
» Ladies.... 3s. 3d.| For Ladies.... 4s. 9d. 
» Gentlemen 4s.10d.| ,, Gentlemen 8s. 4d. 

Nore.— Handkerchiefs All Pure Flax. 

go by post for 4d. to PO CKET ““The Cambrics of Rosin- 

6d. per doz. extra ; son & CLEAVER have a world 

Collars, 3d. to 4d. ; wide fame.’ — The Queen. 

Cuffs, 6d. 

Collars.—Ladies’ & Children’s 

3s. 11d. ; Gentlemen’s 4s. 11d> a 

and 5s. 11d. per doz. ———— 
Cuffs.—- For Ladies, Gentle- Our REAL WHITE SHETLAND WOOL 

men, and Children, 5s. 11d. SHAWL, two yards square, post free, 

to 10s. 9d. per doz. at 1s. 10d., is a marvel. A 

2 ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
Xt Manufacturers to the Queen, and the 
Crown Princess of Germany, 
BELFAST. 
’ 
BARROW EVANS’ HAIR RESTORER. 
Ts Certified by Public Analyst. See Wrapper round each Bottle, 
BARROW EVANS’ HAIR RESTORER. 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 
Leamington, August 25th, 1882. 

Messrs. BARROW EVANS & CO., Ld. 

_ Gentlemen,—I find your Hair Restorer selling well, and people speak very highly 
of it. A lady told me it was the finest Hair Wash she had pace and an American fady 
from Boston was so pleased with it, that she came in again, and took three bottles across 
the Atlantic with her. lam, yours respectfully, W. H. GRIFFITH, Chemist. 


In Large Bottles at Is. and 2s. 6d. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 








HOW TO AVOID FINGER MARKS. 
STEPHENSON BROS.’ 


SUPERIOR FURNITURE 
6d. Sample Bottle free by post for C RE AM : 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ironmongers, &c. 





8d. in stamps. 
Sole Proprietors, Stephenson Bros., Bradford, Yorks. 


TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE.—An entirely new, enlarged 
edition of the Crown Postage Stam; bum is now ready. 
spared to make this the best and most reliable stamp album ever published at the 

rice. No. 1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. No. 2, extra gilt, bevelled boards, &c., 0. 3 
edition de duxe, on thick paper, printed one side only, rich morocco binding, full gilt, 
and gilt edges, 8s. No. 4, same binding, as No. 3, with patent expanding clasp, 95. 

ll post free. The Universal Postage Stamp Albums, 75. 6d., 95., 105., 135. 9@., 225. 6d» 
and 25s. New Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. f Stam 


~ Selections o sent on 
approval.—_WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., 41, 43, and 45, LACEY STREET, IPSWICH. 
Established 1869. 





and completely revised 
No pains have been 
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NATURE’S DISCIPLINE 


Is not even a word and a blow, and the blow first, 
But the blow without the word. 
IT IS LEFT FOR YOU TO FIND OUT WHY YOUR EARS ARE BOXED. 


TYPHOID & DIPHTHERIA, BLOOD POISONS, HOUSE SANITATION. 


“It is no exaggeration to state a not one quarter of the dwellings of all classes, high or low, rich or poor, are free from dangers to health due to 
defects with respect to drainage, &c., &c...... These original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health and ener, to the occupants of the houses, 
and this may go on for years working fnsidigusly, but with deadly effect...... It is painful to know that, after all that has been done of late years in the 
way of pagar improvements, persons still die almost daily, POISON ED by the DRAINS that should save life and not destroy it.” —-SaniTARY CONGRESS, 
September, 1882. 

PREVENTIBLE DEATH.—Why should Typhoid and Diphtheria, those twin and vile-slayers of millions of the human race, not be as much and 
more hunted up, and its career stopped, as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? The murderer, as he is called, is quickly made example 
of by the law. Fevers are almost universally acknowledged to be preventible diseases. How is it they are allowed to level their thousands every year, and 
millions to suffer almost without protest? The most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. Who is to blame? 

FOR THE MEANS OF PREVENTING PREMATURE DEATH from DISEASE read a large illustrated sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT—the information is invaluable. The Fruit Salt (one of nature's own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the most 
valuable means of keeping the blood free fsom fevers (and blood poisons), liver complaints, &c., ever discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring 
health it is unequalled, and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating beverage. After a patient and careful observation of its effects when 
used, I have no hesitation in stating that if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land would be without 
it, nor a oe 8) CBee or ‘ae: but would contain it. I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have every reason to say 
it saved my. life. — 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE—GOOD FOOD. 


How to enjoy Good Food, that would otherwise cause bilious headache, disordered stomach, poisoned blood, &c., use 


ENOS PRU? SALT 


PREPARED from sound ripe fruit as a health-giving, cooling, sparkling, and invigorating beverage for any season. © It is the best preventive and cure for 
biliousness, siek headache, skin eruptions, impure blood, fevers, pimples on the face, giddiness, feverishness, mental depression, want of appetite, sourness of 
the stomach, constipation, vomiting, thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of errors of eating and drinking. 








SUCCESS IN LIFE.—“A new invention is brought before the public CAUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country.— 
and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediatel Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enoug Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. Sold by 
to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. fe) 
exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to . 
secure reputation and profit.”—ADAms. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 





Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., by J. €. ENO'S Patent. 








CANTRELL & COCHRANE’S 
Sy UNDAY AT HOME te 


For FEBRUARY contains— AROMATIC GINGER ALE, 
E>) Gwendoline ; or, Halcots and Hal- SPARKLING MONTSERRAT, 


combes. By Acnes GIBERNE. Chaps. VIII.—xXIII, 


Illustrated. CLUB SODA, and 


H The Young Men of my Church. Bya 
Black-Country Parson. 
Belshazzar’s Feast. By the Rev. Preben- MINERAL WATERS, 


dary HARRY JONES, M.A. As Supplied to Her Majesty's Imperial Houses of Parliament, and 


* Meccah. By the Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, M.A., for which Nineteen Gold and Prize Medals have been awarded. 
LL.p. With Engravings from Photographs. 


The King’s Sceptre. Hints of the Won- ie 
derfat Unity of the Ways of God in History. By the May be had at the principal Hotels, and from Chemists, 


Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 1 The Pavement: Base | Wine Merchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdem, 
Things of History. 
Notes of a Journey to the North- 


West Land. With Engravings. 3 ; i 
My Loan Library. By Major GIBERNE, Works—BELFAST and DUBLIN. 


Visit to the Birthplace of John de IMPORTANT TO LECTURERS, 


The Czar and the Bible. _ With Engraving. 


Until the Daybreak. By patil BonaR, D.D, SCHOOL MANAGERS, 
What is being done for Seamen. MASTE RS, AN D TEACH E RS, 


Pages for the Young :—Left to Themselves. Through the 
The ‘Héiee Bible Class:—1. The Journeys of Our Lord. COLOURED DIAGRAMS & PICTURES, 


Things New and Old: Varieties for Sunday Reading. HE RELIGIOUS TRACT S@CIETY now issues the Dia 


Scot reviously published by the WORKING MEN'S EDUCATIONAL 
The Monthly Religious Record. UNION. These Diagrams are intended for the use of Lecturers, and are 
executed in a bold, attractive style. Each is 3 feet by 4 feet in area, printed 
on cloth, adapted for distant inspection, and coloured for gas or candlelight. 


WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. They are durable and very portable. Although arranged in Sets, they may 

generally be obtained singly. Single Diagrams are sold at Double and 

S I xX Pp E N C E M O N Er H LY, Treble Diagrams in proportion. When required, they can be provta ided with 

Frames and Eyelets for convenient suspension. Detailed Lists on Appli- 

One Penny Weekly. cation. 

LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATER- 
LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTER ROW NOSTER ROW, 
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CARPETS. 
MORESQUE BRUSSELS, 


Royal Axminsters, Wiltons, Super Ax- 
minsters and Woodstock, all new Carpetin 
Materials, are well worth attention —MAPLE 
& CO., hold by far the largest stock of 
every description of carpets, amongst whic 
are some most choice tabrics produced in 
unique designs and colourings not to be 
feund elsewhere. In catering for the public 
MAPLE & CO. endeavour to produce novel- 
ties which cannot be obtained in the usual 
markets. 


CARPETS. 





TOTTENHAM 


MAPLE & Co 


UPHOLSTERERS BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY, 


LONDON. 


CRETONNES. 
RETONNES.—The Blocks for 


reprinting the fine old French Cre 
tonnes having been now re-engraved, MAPLE 
and CO. are. receiving the finest goods ever 
offered. The cloths upon which these are 
printed are of superior quality ; the colours can 
also be guaranteed. The designs are exclusive, 
being engaged to MAPLE and CO., 145, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CURTAINS. 
CURTAINS. —The most wonderful 


improvements have been made within the 
last few years in the manufacture and colouring 
of Curtains and Covering Fabrics. The artistic 


COURT ROAD, 





MAPLE & CO. would advise all 


buyers of Carpets, &c., especially 
Americaxs now visiting London, to call and 
see for themselves these great novelties, 
which are not yet to be found on the other 
side.—MAPLE & CO., 145, 146, 147, 148, 
and 149, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


effect which some of these goods, even at 3s. od. 
per yard, double width, give is extraordinary, 
‘The principal factories for the production being 
in France, MAPLE & CO. have established a 


house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclu- 
sively for their customers’ selection! "MAPLE 
& CO., Tottenham Court Koad, London. 





j NEW BREAKFAST & AFTER- 
CONROY S DINNER BEVERAGE. 
PURE COFFEE COMBINED WITH 
ASSISTS DIGESTION. 
C 0 F F E E, Retail from all Grocers, Druggists, &c. 


“As a breakfast beverage it is unsur- 
Prerethe MALT COFFEE WORKS, 34, Fleet Street, Liverpool. 


C.BRANDA 


IRCULAR 
POINTED 


Have met with general approbation, Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, and hefider 
scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded by a new process, Six Prize Medals awarded, 
Ask your Stationer for a Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box, or send 7 stamps to the 
ran. Birmingham. ewgate Street, 





London Warehouse, 24, King Edward Street, 








passed.”—Dr. SANDERSON, M.R.C.S. 
**A nourishing and health-producing article 
IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL,- TAKE 
It absorbs all acidity and BRAGG’S 
fBrages 


of diet.”—E. DAVIES, F.C.S., &c. “ Most 
dmpure gases in th 


beneficial in cases of atonic indigestion.”— 
e stomach 
and bowels, and od givesa CHARCOAL 









MALT MALT BY PATENT PROCESS. 
Dr. ADAM, M.R.C.S. Eng. 
heulthy tone 










the wi BISCUITS 
rower BVA i, 
on Foie eee ial, 


(MONTSERRAT “Mer 


JUICE 
For Cutlets, Chops, Curries, Steaks, Fish, 


Game, Soups. Gravies, etc. Adds an appetizing 
charm to the plainest and daintiest of dishes. A 1 C F 


Unrivalled for Pungency, Fine Flavour, Strength, 
and Cheapness. The usual.2s. size bottle ca ts. Retail of Grocers, 
Druggists, etc., everywhere, 











Affords Delightful 
Recreation for al all, and should 


be found in every home. 


CABINETTO. 


SACRED or SECULAR, and ANY ONE 
CAN PLAY IT. 


Excellent Accompaniment for STINGING. 


UNRIVALLED FOR ALL KINDS OF MUSIC. 


Price Lists free by post. 


GEO. WHIGHT & CO., 148, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Musical == 


It performs every 
description of 
Music, 


MARGERISON’S 


REGISTERED WHITE WINDSOR 


‘* Possesses all the qualities desired S 0 A P. 


in a good soap, and unrivalled for 
household purposes. ”—Court Journal. 





REGISTERED 


Foto kone Ker EO 





KNITTING WOOL, 


PRIZE MEDAL AL Crystal Palace Wool Exhibition 
Made up in 10z. Cocoons in 11b. Boxes. 


WELL SHRUNK 





WEARS WELL 
IN WINDING. 





¥ MORE TROUBLE 


‘Wholesale only of WOOD & BURTT, Holmfirth. 





Descriptive Lists free on Application. 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES, 


Conifers, Evergreens J. Flowering Shrubs, Forest Trees, Clematis, —- 
ceous and Alpine Plants, Roses in Pots, Vines, Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 


SHRUBS, fists: cron SEEDS 


RICHARD at: Min & CO., WORCESTER. 











Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
Garou, rr to be the BEST and SAFEST oats for 
ANING SILVER, ELECTRO PLATE, 
“GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, NEW ZEALAND EXHIBITION, 1882.” 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, in Boxes, 1s., 28. 6d., and . 6d. 





PURIFIES, DISINFECTS and 
PRESERVES EVERYTHING. 


it BORAX ete 
DRY SOAP 


“Ts the Best in the World.” 


‘Makes linen white as snow, sweet as 
new mown hay.” “Once tried always 
preferred.” Ask your grocer for it, and 
accept no other, 


Trade Mark on each genuine | 





Packet, BORAX CRYSTAL— 
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a 
: LIGHT-BROWN €OD LIVER OIL 


eda Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
uf | THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


| CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. : 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. De Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
“ay ‘»monary Consumption have long been fully established. Administered in time, and 
.e ‘eadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to Phthisis, 
vit of arresting the development of tubercles; or, when the disease has advanced to the 
developed form, it has accomplished in numberless cases a complete cure. No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a 
more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, writes :-— j 

‘*T have convinced myself that in Tubereular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, 
Dr. De Joncx’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any other 
Cod Liver Oil with which I am acquainted. 

‘‘Tt was especially noted, in a large number of cases in which the patients protested they had never 
been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. Dr Joncu’s Orn was not only tolerated, but 
taken readily, and with marked benefit. 

“Dr. De Joneu’s Om is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in the Royan Narionat Hospirat For 
CoNSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST.” 


Dr. HARDWICKE, late Medical Officer of Health, Paddington, writes :— 

“In the class of tubercular diseases, including Consumption, so prevalent in our great centres of 
population, the use of Dr. DE Joneu’s Licur-Brown Cop Liver Om is attended with manifold advan- 
tages ; and I know of no therapeutic agent which, in connection with judicious sanitary measures, is 
better calculated to stay the ravages of these great consuming plagues of the British Islands. 

‘“The Iodine, Bromine, and Phosphorus in Dr. Dr Joneu’s Licut-Brown Om are undoubtedly 
efficacious, and being naturally combined with the most easily assimilated fatty substances, make it act 
both as food and medicine for many invalids who take it periodically with great benefit to health.” 
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éi| CHRONIG COUGHS—THROAT AFFECTIONS 

ai a s 

| 3 Dr. DE Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om has been most extensively and success- 
! - fully used in the treatment of Chronic Coughs and Throat Affections. It effectually 
7 corrects the morbid or relaxed condition of the mucous surfaces of the throat and bronchial 
La tubes, and speedily allays the irritation which produces frequent and prolonged coughing. 


Dr. HUNTER SEMPLE, Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and 
Chest, Author of ‘On Cough; its Causes, Varieties, and Treatment,” writes :— 


G. ““T have long been aware of the great reputation enjoyed by the Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or 
introduced into medical practice by Dr. Dr Joneu, and have recommended it with the utmost 
confidence. I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, that it possesses all the qualities of a good and 

at efficient medicine. Its taste is by no means disagreeable, and might even be called pleasant. I can 
fully believe that, from its richness in chemical principles, it is superior in efficacy to many, or perhaps 
all, of the pale-coloured Oils. I have found Dr. Dr Jonau’s Orn very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, 

5 and especially in Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat 

and Ear Hospital, Author of “ Practical Remarks on Throat and Ear Diseases,” writes :— 

“I can have no hesitation—on the contrary, I have much pleasure—in stating that Dr De Jonen’s 

| Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om is undoubtedly superior in its therapeutic effects to all other preparations 

| ‘of Cod Liver Oil that I have prescribed. Its action has proved, in my own experience, particularly 

valuable, not only in those diseases for which it was originally employed, but also in many cases of 

$ Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation, and in 
| ‘ all forms of Strumous Enlargement of Glands, and Discharges from the Ear.” 


[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 











GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


Ix cases of prostration and loss of flesh, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the reparative and restorative powers of 
Dr. De Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion and 
assimilation are improved, reanimated and regulated ; the muscular power and activity 
are sensibly and sometimes rapidly increased; the weight of the body is remarkably 
augmented ; and, when the use of Dr. Dz Jonen’s Om has been steadily persevered in, 
its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have entirely restored health and strength to 
the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esa., M.R.C.S., late Staff Surgeon, Army, Professor of Hygiene, 
Birkbeck Institution, London, writes :-— 

“IT found during my Indian experience that the worth and character of Dr. Dre Jonen’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om remained unchanged by tropical heat or foreign climate, and it was, 
from its uniformity of character, particularly adapted for long-continued administration. AS 

‘‘ Further, I have noticed the important fact, that Dr. Dr JONGH’S Cop Liver Om, besides containing 
all the active constituents of the remedy, is easily assimilated, without the stomach derangement so 
frequently following the use of the ordinary Oils. . . 

The value of ‘ hydro-carbons ’ in all debilitated states of the system is now becoming thorough} 
recognized ; and it is, without doubt, from the animal oils and fats, rather than from their vegetab! 
substitutes, that we may hope to derive the surest benefit. ; 

“The Om of Dr. De Jonen places in every one’s reach a reliable and valuable remedy, one that 


cannot be too widely recognized.” 


Dr. CORR, Physician, South Bermondsey Provident Dispensary, writes :— 

‘‘ Having taken both Dr. De Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om and the Pale Oils, I can 
positively assert that I place reliance only on the former, it having relieved very unpleasant symptoms, 
and increased my weight in two years from 9st. 4lbs. to as much as 11st. 6lbs., during which time I was 
a constant traveller in different parts of the world for the good of my health. 

‘“‘T had sometimes to resort to the Pale Oil, through falling short of Dr. DE Jonen’s, and I am 
quite sure that I really lost weight on these occasions, though both were tried under similar circum- 
stances of climate, diet, etc. 

‘* To sum up briefly, I may state my conviction to be, that the Pale Oil is deficient in some one or 
more of the valuable properties of genuine Cod Liver Oil.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 





Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


“Thave frequently prescribed Dr. DE Joneu’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 


“Tn all cases I have found Dr. DE JoNGH’s Cod Liver 
Oil possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most 
remarkable.” 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. Dr JonGnu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
contains the whole of the active ingredients of the 
remedy, and is easily digested. Hence its value, not 
only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a 
great number of cases to which the Profession is ex- 
tending its use.” 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D.,. 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“The experience of many years has abundantly 
| proved the truth of every word said in favour of 
| Dr. DE JonGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of 
| our first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping him 
as a high authority and an able Chemist whose investi-- 
gations have remained unquestioned.” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S..,. 


Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board 
of Great Britain, 

“We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted 
| to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by 
| Dr. DE JONGH.” 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


“Dr. DE JoNGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
the rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated 
| by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 








«2 DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 
Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with BETTS’ Patent 
on the top with DR, DE JONGH’S Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, 


OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL 
Capsule impressec. 
and the Signature of 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.; and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and Signatures. 
WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 


Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES— 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 





IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Firmly resist attempts often made by unscrupulous dealers to vecom- 
mend, or substitute, solely with a view to extra profit, other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under the delusive . 
pretence that these are as good and as efficacious as Dr. De Jongh’s Oil. 
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R. A. Ex., 2882.) [Walter S. Stacey. 


Prince Edward VI and his Whipping-Boy. 


‘*He was Prince Edward’s proxy for correction, though, we may presume, seldom 
suffering in that kind, . . . . yet when execution was done, as Fitzpatrick was 
beaten for the Prince, the Prince was beaten in Fitzpatrick, so great an affection did he 
bear his servant.” —Faudler’s ‘ Church History of Britain.” 
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THE OLD MAN’S WILL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V.—A FAIRY LITTLE THING. 











LAWYER NASH 


EANTON, though a market town, was small 
and sleepy, except on one day in the week, 
when it woke up to the sound of rumbling 

carts, lowing cattle, squeaking pigs, and other 
rural noises of equal melody, occasionally mixed 
with the fife and drum of some itinerant showman. 
It had not been always so; in the days of mail- 
coaches Deanton had another aspect. It was 
then the chief thoroughfare between some of the 
principal midland towns and London, and two of 
these dashing public vehicles passed daily “‘ up” 
and “down,” throwing considerable life and 
animation into the now half-deserted streets. To 
this circumstance, probably, they owed some of 
their handsomest houses formerly occupied by 
professional men, well to do in their several lines, 
and some of whom had retired upon easy incomes 
or pensions. 

A few hundred yards from the entrance to the 
town stood a large red-brick house, bearing no 
sign of the vanished prosperity conspicuous in 
many of the others, but without any pretension to 
modern adornments. It was heavy and solid- 





looking, but in every way comfortable, and 
belonged to one well-known in Deanton and 
throughout the whole neighbourhood as Lawyer 
Nash, to whose opinion not only his fellow-towns- 
men, but the gentry around, attached no small 
value, few having the courage to act against it. 

A fine lawn studded with shrubs and trees, and 
broken here and there by flower-beds, lay in front 
of the house, and extended toa wall some distance 
off, high enough to disappoint the curiosity of the 
passers-by, and to interpose a partial protection 
from the dust of the road. Very partial it was 
just now, for a thick brown cloud followed in the 
wake of a reckless horseman obscuring in a 
moment the view of the fields opposite, where the 
waving corn, interspersed with autumnal flowers, 
charmed the eye with a blue and red colouring, 
more pleasing to the taste of an artist than to that 
of the farmer. The horse, whose rapid pace had 
produced this undesirable effect, was pulled up at 
the side door just as Lawyer Nash was issuing 
from it, and the rider, an uncouth farm lad, lost 
no time in accosting him. 
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‘Ee bees to come directly to Deane Hall, the 
master wants ee and no one else.” 

‘‘Has Mr. Rivers had another attack?” asked 
Mr. Nash, perceiving that the animal showed 
signs of haste, and that drops of perspiration 
stood on the lad’s sunburnt face. 

“Think he is the same as he was. Don’t know 
nothing of another ’tack. Mr. Merry told me to 
ride for ee as fast as I could, and to break my 
neck whiles I was about it. 1 haven’t done that 
quite,” he added, with a grin. 

“Well, you can try again as you go back,” 
returned the lawyer, ‘‘ only you had better give 
my message first. Say I will be there in less than 
a couple of hours.” 

The lad proceeded very willingly to the back. 
Mr. Nash, returning to the house, ordered his 
pony-chaise to be ready in an hour’s time. 

“IT wonder what the old man wants now,” he 
thought, as he munched a biscuit and sipped a 
glass of wine. ‘‘ He made his will long ago. 
Perhaps he wishes to leave something to his 
nephew—that is but fair—I told him so; but he 
would not listen. to me. Not to provide for his 
own kith and kin is to be a*heathen, says some 
one; and a heathen he is and has always been. 
He might have stood his ground and promised 
only half his estate, she would have married him 
all the same. Perhaps he repents, as many do 
when it is too late. However, it is but just to do 
something for Ernest Rivers. He isa good son and 
a fine fellow, sound at bottom, though with a full 
share of the family obstinacy ; he isalittle crazed, 
perhaps, so are most people where a special hobby 
is concerned. They say there is a soft place in 
every head, and heart too, if we knew where to 
find ,it. Even old Rivers has had one, though 
now it is healed over, if not seared. Well, we 
shall see. It is not for pastime that he has sent 
for Lawyer Nash, however willing he may be to 
see him as a friend.” 

After giving some directions to his clerk, visit- 
ing his family and chatting a little with his wife, 
Mr. Nash was ready to start as the chaise came 
round, and about the time he mentioned drove 
up to the door of Deane Hall. 

A trim little figure was flitting about in front, 
and almost before he alighted came forward to 
speak to him. This was Etta, to whom the days 
were becoming tedious, so that the presence of a 
stranger was too pleasing a rarity to be lost. 

“Miss Lacy, I think ?” said Mr. Nash, raising 
his hat. 

‘“‘ Lawyer Nash, I suppose?” answered the young 
lady, making an exaggerated courtesy, and then 
springing forward, she put out her hand, saying, in 
a tone almost intimate, “‘I am so glad to see 
you.” 

Surprised at so warm a greeting from one of 
whom he knew scarcely anything, having only 
seen Etta once or twice when a little schoolgirl, 
he was rather puzzled what to answer, but she 
almost immediately saved him the trouble. 

“‘T am so dull here, all alone, it is such a treat 
to see any one,” she added, diminishing the value 
of the compliment by her sincerity. 

“IT never thought I could feel so dull; some- 





times I don’t know what to do with myself;” and 
clasping her hands together she looked inquiringly 
into his face, as if expecting him to suggest some 
relief for her ennui. 

“Is Mr. Rivers very ill?” 

“No; he is just the same as usual, but he won’t 
let me read to him, nor wait upon him, nor stay 
with him, and I have nothing to do but to amuse 
myself, and nothing to amuse myself with. See, I 
have been trying to dig in order to make some 
flower-beds, having no one to help me, but I soon 
get tired;”. and Etta pointed to a spot where the 
turf of a grass-plot had been disturbed, and lay 
about in disorder, along with a spade and hoe of 
too large dimensions for such small hands to use 
with any hope of success. 

‘And I want to go into the town, but there is 
no one to take me,” she said, looking wistfully at 
the smart little pony-carriage at the door. 

“And may I ask what you especially want in 
the town ?” inquired .Mr. Nash, amused with the 
confidential naiveté of the girl. 

“To buy some things and order others. I don’t 
think Mr. Rivers would mind my having garden- 
ing tools that I could handle; those are of no 
use,” she said, looking despondently at the heavy 
unsightly ones she had abandoned. “I must 
have something to occupy me; I should not mind 
so much if grandpa would let me wait upon him, 
but he won’t. He always tells me to go about my 
business, and I have none,” she continued, ina 
tone that was as much comic as pathetic. “It 
would be my business to put the house in order 
and make it nice and pretty, if he would let me.” 

Mr. Nash could scarcely repress a smile as he 
mentally contrasted the self-esteem and conse- 
quential air of the speaker with her youthful ap- 
pearance and diminutive size ; to him she was but 
a child, rather an interesting one, but still a child. 

She probably read his thoughts as she quickly 
added, *‘ You know it is all to be mine when 
grandpapa dies,” a statement the lawyer re- 
ceived in silence, not a little surprised at the girl’s 
cool assertion and the matter-of-fact way in which 
she expressed herself; yet there was an innocency 
about those large eyes, so steadfastly fixed upon 
him while she spoke, that made him feel more 
entertained than shocked. 

Merry’s appearance put an end to all further 
remark. Having heard the sound of carriage 
wheels he came to conduct Mr. Nash to his 
master’s presence. , 


‘“‘ Mr. Rivers is not worse, I hear,” observed Mr. » 


Nash, as he mounted the old-fashioned staircase. 

‘“‘T should rather say he is since he asks for his 
lawyer,” replied Merry, with a sly twinkle of the 
eye. ‘The only good sign is that he has not yet 
asked for the parson.” 

On entering the room Mr. Nash found his client 
sitting in his accustomed chair, near the window, 
his face thinner than when he saw him last, and a 
little drawn on one side. His hands were folded, 
resting on the table, and seemed helpless. 

“I am sorry to find you no better,” said Mr. 
Nash, taking the chair brought forward by Merry. 

“ Nearer, nearer ; close to me,” said Mr. Rivers, 
indicating with his eye where he wished him to 
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sit, and dismissing Merry with another glance 
when he had carried out his wishes. 

A complete pause followed the exit of Merry, 
which Mr. Nash was the first to break, saying, 
**You want to see me on some particular busi- 
ness?” ' 

With a slight affirmative movement of the head, 
Mr. Rivers looked hard into his face. The lawyer 
waited with an imperturbable countenance for 
further information, which came at last. 

“You made my will some seven years ago.” 

el 

“*T want to alter it.” 

“To append a codicil, perhaps ?” 

A slight sign of satisfaction appeared in the 
old man’s face. Evidently the mention of the 
codicil gave him pleasure. 

“Yes, a codicil may do all I want.” 

“You probably wish to remember your nephew, 
whom you had forgotten altogether,” observed 
Mr. Nash, finding that Mr. Rivers had again 
relapsed into silence. 

“I wish to leave him the estate.” 

“But, my dear sir, you cannot do that; it is 
already bequeathed, and by promise.” 

“Cannot! Who says I cannot do what I like 
with my own, even to the making ducks and 
drakes of it if such should be my desire? While 
I have life I have power to change my will; aye! 
to make twenty new ones if I please; who dare 
say to the contrary? I have the power, and I 
mean to exercise it. I—I—I—” he said, speak- 


ing at first more volubly than usual from wrath at 


being opposed, and then completely breaking 
<lown. 

“Be calm, my good friend; excitement is bad 
for you. I am here to take your instructions and 
to assist you, if necessary, by offering such sug- 
gestions as may recommend themselves to your 
mature consideration. I understand that you 
wish to do something for your nephew. That is 
only just. The man who does not provide for his 
own household—and by household I read kith 
and kin—is worse than a heathen, we are told on 
very good authority. You would like to charge 
the property with an annual income for Ernest 
Rivers ?” 

“‘I mean to leave him Deane Hall and all be- 
longing to it. He may not know how to manage 
the estate; but he is a man, and has a better 
chance than a poor, puling chit of a girl. If he 
does let everything go to rack and ruin I shall 
not be there to see it.” 

“But I must again repeat, you have not the 
power to do so—miorally I mean, of course.” 

‘“‘Morally!” retorted Mr. Rivers, disdainfully. 
“If I have the power practically what is to hinder 
me?” 

“Your honour.” 

Mr. Rivers, incensed as he was, would have 
made his honour a pendant to his morality, had 
not displeasure now prevented his articulation, 
and given Mr. Nash the advantage of speaking 
uninterruptedly. 

“‘When I made your will it was not without 
expostulating against your injustice,” pursued the 
Jawyer. ‘‘ Having known you ever since I entered 





upon my profession—from my youth, I may say, 
with which I remember you twitted me upon that 
occasion—I reasoned with you until you were out 
of patience, and put many objections before you. 
I pleaded for your nephews that they might not 
be overlooked entirely. One had disgraced the 
family—I allowed him to be thrown over with 
only a feeble remonstrance; the other had merely 
offended. His father wished him to go to college, 
his uncle desired to turn him into a farmer, and 
might—remember, there was no promise held out 
—and might, perhaps, leave him his property. 
Admit, for argument’s sake, that his chances were 
good, they were but chances. What happened ? 
He obeyed his father. Is that blameable ?” 

‘‘ His mother, rather!” growled Mr. Rivers. 

‘‘His parents. We will not quarrel over words,” 
resumed Mr. Nash. ‘‘ He went to college. Was 
it not his misfortune rather than his fault that his 
father’s death cut short his career, and compelled 
him to return home without taking his degree ? 
He was obliged to do what he could for himself 
and his mother, whose small income was inade- 
quate to her maintenance. Surely his conduct is 
to be praised rather than censured. Would you 
have liked him better had he turned to you in his 
disappointment, and become a suppliant for your 
generosity to help him in a course of education of 
which he knew you disapproved? Is he not 
rather entitled to esteem when, asking nothing of 
others, he endeavours to gain his own bread by 
the best means he possesses ? ” 

“And what do you suppose his brains produce 
after all?” inquired Mr. Rivers, secretly con- 
scious that an application for help would not have 
propitiated him more than a spirit of indepen- 
dence. 

“TI cannot say; the pen is a precarious liveli- 
hood.” 

“‘ He lacks the sense of a practical man. I wish 
Harold were alive. With all his follies he wasa 
manly fellow.” 

“Were he living I should recommend you to 
remember him also, though I think Ernest Rivers 
the worthier nephew. We will not compare the 
two.” 

Mr. Rivers drew his shaggy brows together 
with a dogged expression that Mr. Nash knew 
well. 

“Am I not telling you that I mean to make 
Ernest my heir for want of a better?” he con- 
tinued, ina sourtone. “Is not that enough ?” 

‘“‘Your heir in one sense he cannot be, and I 
am sure your sober judgment agrees with me. 
Mrs. Lacy married you on condition that you 
settled your property upon her and her daughter; 
you consented, not ignorant of the injustice done 
your nephew, but with a determination to disown 
him. The compact was confirmed by a will made 
in their favour, through which Etta Lacy, if she 
survived her mother, inherits all. You did it with 
your eyes open, willingly or carelessly. Perhaps 
in robust health you did not foresee what might 
happen. The habit of living is so strong that it 
is difficult with most of us to realise that the end 
must come. Be that as it may, you cannot now 
violate your word and break faith with the dead. 
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Mrs. Rivers was a good, devoted wife to you while 
she lived. However reluctant I may have been 
to make the will in the first instance, incurring 
your anger and your wife’s also by repeated ex- 
postulations, I cannot be a party to setting it 
aside now.” 

“And you would let that baby-girl inherit a 
property she can never manage, and bring ruin on 
the old homestead where our family have lived for 
generations ? Why, she has already transformed it 
in her own imagination into a modern ginger- 
bread villa, such as I should be ashamed of. What 
with one thing and another, if she had her own 
will, my poor ghost, if it ever came back, would 
not find its way from the parlour to the kitchen.” 

“‘We might add a restraining clause to prevent 
such a catastrophe,” said the lawyer, demurely. 

“‘T won’t trust to your patches and mendings. 
T’ll have a new will at once, and if you will not 
undertake to make it, another will. Say out that 
you won’t, and I know what to do. Etta Lacy 
shall never have Deane Hall.” 

‘*What do you propose to do for her?” 

Mr. Rivers looked angrily at his interrogator, 
but made no reply. 

“And your wife, Mr. Rivers; are there no 
recollections of happy days to hold you back from 
unkindness towards her only child ?” 

“‘ My wife only lived with me four years. Had 
it been a score there might have been something 
to think about; habit is second nature. And she 
might have been very useful now that I require 
help. But she was taken away early, and was a 
poor, ailing thing while she lived. I was always 
kind to her when she was here, no one can deny 
that, and I don’t see that she had a right to expect 
more.” 

If Mr. Rivers from physical infirmity articulated 
slowly, there was no sign of hesitation on his hard 
face, but a stiff, dogged resolve to keep to his 
own opinions. There was no tenderness to be 
awakened, and his promise he utterly repudiated. 
He acknowledged no link that could bind him to 
Etta, and when Mr. Nash again endeavoured to 
speak for her, he lost all patience. 

‘‘Do you wish her to become a prey to some 
adventurer ?” heasked withasneer; “‘ for nothing 
better could be expected.” 

A light came into the lawyer’s eyes. Though 
prosaic enough by nature, the outline of a little 
romance spuniitself at these words out of his active 
brain, assisted, it may be, by the vision of childish 
beauty that had greeted his arrival. Why could 
not a union of interests be brought about bya 
marriage between the young people? The knot 
of difficulty would then be cut, all parties might 
be satisfied, and there would be no breach of 
honour. The idea, once conceived, rapidly grew 
in importance. His client’s stolid countenance 
showed plainly enough that no arguments would 
move him from the meditated treachery to his 
wife’s child, and Mr. Nash was well aware that he 
had no power to prevent it. Toaman whom no 
ties seemed to bind nor the voice of public 
opinion restrain, there was no further appeal. 
Whatever a short-lived selfish love had done to 
make Maggie’s life happy at the Hall, it had not 





survived her removal, nor passed into one of those 
sweet and hallowed memories which, like a 
golden sunset, often beautify the eventide of 
life. 

Knowing that Mr, Rivers would have no trou- 
ble in finding some one less scrupulous than him- 
self to carry out his wishes if determined to pur- 
sue them, the lawyer mentioned his idea; and 
proposed to let the young people meet and see 
what would come of it, suggesting that the old 
man’s desire to put Ernest in possession of Deane 
Hall might thus accomplish itself. 

“* Might, if there were no other in the way, for 
Ernest, I dare say, is weak and soft enough to be 
taken with a foolish little face,” said Mr. Rivers, 
not scouting the notion as Mr. Nash half feared 
he would do; ‘but my sister tells me there is a 
cousin in the case. Besides, I can have no phi- 
landering going on here. I want Ernest to shut 
up his books and come and learn farming. The 
place will be his in the end,” he added, with a 
cunning smile. 

** Reports are not alwaystrue. Suppose I judge 
for myself by paying your nephew a visit before we 
talk further about making another will?” 

To this, after some persuasion, Mr. Rivers as- 
sented, charging Mr. Nash at the same time to 
invite Ernest to the Hall without loss of time. 

Mr. Nash went away partially satisfied. The 
making of a fresh will was postponed, and the 
advantages of the new scheme wére too apparent 
to be overlooked. Ernest must be made ac- 
quainted with them. Mr. Nash did not allow 
himself $o think that he might be putting tempta- 
tion in the young man’s way, and offering a pre- 
mium for conduct as little honourable as that he 
had so unsparingly condemned. . The proposition. 
was in the interest of both parties. Carried out, it 
would secure their worldly prosperity, and why 
not their happiness also? Ernest was a nice per- 
sonable fellow, honest and upright, and Etta a 
naive, pleasing girl, who might be converted into 
a charming woman. Decidedly Ernest Rivers 
would be a fortunate man if he could succeed to a. 
good estate on such easyterms. Mr. Nash forgot 
—as elderly people are apt to do—the feelings of 
his own youth, completely ignoring a fact, often 
stubborn to the highest degree, that the heart 
may have a romance of its own. His own inter- 
vention in the affair was, however, checked when 
submitted to the consideration of Mrs. Nash,. 
whose practical good sense took another view. 

“Say nothing to Mr. Ernest about it; give him 
his uncle’s invitation and bring the young people 
together. Let them settle matters between them- 
selves,” was that astute matron’s advice. ‘ Re- 
commendations from outsiders are likely to have. 
an effect quite contrary to what is intended.” 


CHAPTER VI.—A COTTAGE AT NORWOOD, 


[* the outskirts of London, near Norwood, in a 
small villa of the kind so familiar to the 
English eye that it would be waste of time to 
describe it, lived Mrs. Henry Rivers. The house 
was rather pretty, with a tiny garden in front 
which could boast of a few flowers, a hedge of 
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laurel, and two or three well-grown shrubs. There 
were hundreds of similar ones in the neighbour- 
hood, hundreds also where the comfort of the 
inmates depended on the daily toil of one bread- 
winner. 

In this particular cottage it resulted more fre- 
quently from the oil of the midnight lamp. 
Ernest Rivers, the chief support of his mother, 
had no surer mode of living than by his pen. He 
was not without certain talent. He wrote articles 
for reviews and other magazines, sometimes suc- 
cessfully and sometimes not, having occasionally 
a difficulty in disposing of his wares—not, perhaps, 
because they were inferior, but because they did 
not hit the taste of the day. Early disappointment 
in the prosecution of his career had left him no 
other alternative than literature or a tutorship. 
He chose the former, undergoing, with a pretty 
equable temper, the alternations of success and 
failure. He was young. Deep down in his heart 
bubbled that perpetual spring of hope peculiar to 
his age, ever prophesying that a good time must 
surely come at last. A few years passed away 
without bringing any alteration in his life or views, 
and leaving him still contentedly grinding at the 
mill. But one day there came a change over his 
spirit. 

Mrs. Rivers, a beauty in her day, still possessed 
the soft, winning manners that make a woman 
charming, but was little able to help herself, and 
her small income was insufficient for her wants. 
Nursed in luxury, she had never depended upon 
her own resources. Her husband petted her while 
he lived, and now her son, with very moderate 
means at his command, endeavoured to do the 
same—not very effectually, so far as depended 
upon him. In spite of all his exertions, their 
finances would have been pitiably meagre but for 
a circumstance which, though sorely distasteful 
to Ernest, added considerably to his mother’s 
comfort. 

An orphan niece of Mrs. Rivers lived with 
them, and to her was committed the housekeep- 
ing. She was kind, clever, and devoted. Under 
her management the cottage was made attractive 
by more than neatness. Mrs. Rivers had the 
cosiest drawing-room imaginable, with furniture 
of the most tasteful description; books and 
flowers in abundance, and her easy-chair in the 
pleasantest corner of the room. Such a home 
could not be the product of Ernest’s pen. He 
knew it well, and chafed under the knowledge. 

His cousin, Miss Bellair, possessed an income 
of £600 a year, and being a dutiful niece 
as well as the manager of the household, with 
only an occasional and diplomatic reference to her 
aunt, she was in a position to contribute largely to 
that lady’s well-being, and did so, drawing freely 
upon her own money. Ernest was aware of the 
fact, yet saw no feasible way of avoiding a state of 
‘things which to him was galling. There were 
moments when, thoroughly discouraged, he asked 
himself if this could be called life. Labour he did 
not mind, but if the future had nothing better in 
‘store for him than his present scanty laurels and 
ill-supplied purse, it was time to turn to something 
else. Yet, after all, he could maintain himself, 





and literature was his favourite pursuit. He did 
not like to give it up. 

It was not, however, the narrowness of his 
income that fretted him so much as the source 
from which the luxuries of the home were derived. 
If he could supply one-half of the annual expendi- 
ture he would not have minded so much, but he 
well knew how far, with the strictest personal 
economy, he fell short. However little he con- 
tributed, there was no lack, no diminution of com- 
fort, no visible change. They had an excellent 
cook, a well-spread table, where the silver always 
sparkled brightly; the damask was always fine, 
and the dinners were always of the best. He paid 
the rent, and was never asked for money. What- 
ever he gave his mother professed to put into the 
general fund, but was always ready to produce it 
again if ever it was required. As fay as her com- 
fort was concerned, he was glad of every aid, but 
the sense of indebtedness troubled him. 

About this time appeared a challenge for the 
best essay on “ Civilisation, and its effects upon 
the happiness of mankind.” He had not long 
since obtained a hundred pounds for a compila- 
tion on a subject of current interest. Emboldened 
by his success, Ernest entered the lists. The 
reward fixed was one hundred and thirty pounds, 
an important sum to one whose talent hitherto 
had been but little remunerative. 

“If I win,” thought Ernest, “it may establish 
my name,” and the thermometer of his spirits rose 
at the prospective idea of larger and frequent 
demands on his pen in the future. He only 
wanted to insure his mother’s independence as 
well as his own, he said to himself, but in reality 
he thought more about closing a certain account 
of obligation that irritated his pride. He set to 
work, sparing neither study nor painstaking. 

Late one evening towards the end of July, he 
sat at the window of the small room set apart for 
his use. The others of the family had retired to 
rest, leaving him with his lamp and papers as 
usual. Two uninterrupted hours he was in the 
habit of allowing himself after they were gone to 
bed, and then it was that his best articles were 
sketched, if not written. But to-night he was idle. 
As soon as the house was quiet, the last footfall 
silent, and the last door closed, he extinguished 
his lamp and petulantly pushed his papers on 
one side. Two or three times his thin white 
fingers put back his long dark hair with a gesture 
of impatience as he thrust his head out of the 
window. It ached and wanted cooling, but there 
was no breeze; the air, heavy with the scent of 
honeysuckle and clematis, did not refresh him. 
The stillness was oppressive, the result of a hot 
exhaustive summer’s day. But Ernest’s present 
depression was not in consequence of the weather. 
The evening post had brought hima letter. He 
had received it from the postman at the gate 
unknown to the others, and said nothing about it. 
It was from the umpire of the essays, and though 
it accorded him a fair medium of praise, it also 
told him that, of twenty competitors, he stood only 
fifth in merit. But Ernest was disappointed. 
There were so many reasons why it seemed neces- 
sary for him to succeed that he could not take his 
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present failure philosophically, nor yet be willing 
to impart the news to his mother and cousin. 
Mortification had also its share in his regrets. 

‘*But why should failure in a mental contest 
cut deeper than in a physical?” mused Ernest, 
trying to reason against his feelings. ‘All our 
powers, whether of mind or body, are gifts irre- 
spective of merit.” But argue as he would, he 
could not get away from the conviction that 
mental power more immediately represented him- 
self, such as he was, that inner being which no 
man shares with another, the beginning, centre, 
and end of life, and therefore defeat or disap- 
pointment in intellectual rivalry was the harder to 
bear. 

“IT cannot go on like this much longer ; I shall 
have to solicit a clerkship or emigrate,” ran the 
tenure of histhoughts. ‘‘ Perhaps I have mistaken 
my calling, and should do better in that line. My 
mother would be cared for at home; but how can 
a fellow succeed who has nothing to start with p— 
or I may look out for a tutorship.” 

Of the three courses Ernest would have pre- 
ferred the last had he been serious in his desire 
for change, but he was not. He was only cross 
and fretful under his failure, because it left 
domestic affairs as they were before. 

The window of his study being near the ground 
was a frequent and easy mode of exit to him at all 
times when he wished to avoid his womankind, 
whose affection often showed itself in a too care- 
ful investigation of his movements and pursuits. 
This evening it served as an escape, he fondly 
hoped, from himself into the -road, where he 
might walk off his restlessness unperceived. The 
gravel crunching under his feet, he was thought- 
less enough to tread on the flower-bed border, 
which ought to have produced no sound, but 
there was a rustle somewhere, something stirred 
and broke the general silence. As he was about 
to open the gate a hand touched his arm. 

‘Ernest, you have some secret grief; how can 
porte a happy household if you keep it to your- 
self?” 

‘You are mistaken, I have no particular grief,” 
he answered shortly, vexed to see his cousin, 
whom he thought safe in bed, at his side. 

‘You had a letter this evening and said nothing 
about it. I saw the postman give it you. Was it 
bad news? Have you failed in the competition? 
Do tell me, Ernest.” 

To be questioned, examined, and expected to 
communicate all that concerned him was his 
home annoyance, and one perpetually recurring. 
He scarcely felt his own master, and yet he knew 
not how to thwart these loving women, who were 
only moved to their unwelcome catechisms by real 
solicitude. 

“If you have failed what does it matter?” 
pursued Miss Bellair. ‘* We live very comfortably 
now, and by-and-by my income will be nearly 
doubled. Besides, you will have other opportu- 
nities,” she hastened to add, as Emest turned 
away with an impatient gesture. 

Unwittingly she had touched the point on which 
he was most sensitive, the destination of her 
moncy to the family needs. He knew that it was 





the desire of his mother’s heart to see Lucy Bellair 
converted jnto a daughter; he knew also that such a 
marriage would save him from many anxieties, and 
that it was expected of him; nor had he any fear 
of opposition from the lady herself. But the idea 
was not agreeable; it had never smiled upon him, 
and he could give himself no satisfactory reason 
for his hesitation, except that there was lacking 
just that difficulty which gives a charm to pursuit, 
and makes a man value most what is least easily 
obtained. 

‘“‘ Have you lost the prize? I know you have,” 
continued Miss Bellair, pertinaciously, rightly 
interpreting his silence. 

‘J will tell you to-morrow. Go indoors, Lucy, 
and, if you wish to please me, do endeavour to 
leave me a little more to myself, and try and per- 
suade my mother to do the same. It will make 
my home happier. You mean well, but I find 
perpetual interference in my affairs unpleasant.” 

He spoke roughly, but when she turned meekly 
away without a word of remonstrance, he quickly 
repented and tried to efface the effect of his ill- 
humour. 

“You are a dear, good, unselfish girl, Lucy, 
and Iama bear. Forgive me; I am not myself 
to-night. Go back to bed and dream that you 
are an angel.” 

He laid his hand gently on her shoulder, turn- 
ing her towards the house, and then passed 
through the garden-gate into the road, at heart as 
angry with her for such intrusive anxiety as with 
himself for his unkindness. 

Comforted by his words of praise, she returned 
to her room, resolving to be more careful not to 
offend. 

_ Notwithstanding late hours the previous even- 
ing, Ernest was up early, and chanced again to 
meet the postman at the gate, and again received 
a letter in an unfamiliar handwriting. His pulse 
quickened in spite of himself. What might it 
be? Some literary proposal? On opening the 
letter the contents were yet more unexpected. 
They ran thus: 

“Dear sir,—I am deputed by your uncle, Mr. 
Rivers, of Deane Hall, to request you to pay him 
a visit as soon as you conveniently can. He is ill 
and, in a measure, paralysed. He requires some 
one to assist him in certain matters concerning 
his property, and has turned his thoughts to you 
as the person best qualified to give him the neces- 
sary aid. The long estrangement that has existed 
between you will not, I think, operate otherwise 
than to induce you to accept the olive-branch now 
held out, and lead you to comply with your uncle’s 
wishes as far as may be in your power. I hope 
there will be no unnecessary delay in obeying his 
summons, and that you will set his mind at rest 
by writing to him when you are able to fix the day 
of your arrival. Will you kindly apprise me of it 
also, and call at my house before proceeding to 
the Hall? The Deanton Station is within twenty 
minutes of my office. I remain, dear sir, yours 
truly, GEORGE NASH.” 

When Ernest had finished reading the letter he 
was almost overcome with surprise. Of all things- 
that could possibly happen this was the most 
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_unlooked for. He and his uncle had so drifted 
‘ apart that Ernest had ceased to think of him at 
all. The relationship had long been ignored, and 
now came an overture, which not only seemed to 
renew it, but under circumstances that were at 
least promising. Made through his lawyer, it 
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‘“‘Oh, Ernest!” exclaimed both ladies at once, 
Mrs. Rivers setting down her untasted cup of tea 
in pure surprise; while Lucy Bellair, all anxiety 
and attention, fixed her eyes upon him. 

““What does he say? Let us hear,” said Mrs. 
Rivers, eagerly. 
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“(ERNEST HAS SOME GOOD NEWS WHICH HE IS TOO CHURLISH TO TELL US.” 


must be something more than an idle caprice, or 
a man of Mr. Nash’s respectability would not be a 
party to it. He knew that an interloper came 
between him and the estate, that it had been 
promised and made over to the daughter of Mrs. 
Rivers by will, in all due form, and, moreover, he 
had been distinctly told that he had nothing to 
expect from his uncle; but surely now there was 
some change in the old man’s mind. Without 
contemplating injustice to her who had supplanted 
him, like the Hebrew brother of old, Ernest began 
to hope there might be some inferior blessing for 
him. 

With every effort at self-control it was not pos- 
sible to conceal the fact that something unusual 
had occurred when he took his place at the break- 
fast-table. There was an unwonted cheerfulness. 
Miss Bellair was surprised—sorry, also, that she 
had so misinterpreted his feelings the previous 
evening as to offer unacceptable sympathy. He 
had evidently gained the prize after all. 

“‘Aunt,” she began, “Ernest has some good 
news which he is too churlish to tell us. He 
looks divided into two parts, one possessed by a 
feeling that the other is striving to master. He 
has gained something worth having, judging by 
his look.” 

“I have gained nothing of any particular con- 
sequence, I believe,” replied Ernest, making use 
of his cousin’s expression. ‘A letter has come 
from Mr. Nash with an invitation from my uncle 
to the hall.” 





“Not much. I am asked to visit him, and 
perhaps assist him in some matters connected 
with the. estate;” and Ernest proceeded to read : 
the letter aloud. When he had finished, his 
mother was profuse in her congratulations. Miss 
Bellair remained silent, occupying herself with 
the duties of the tea-table. 

“‘I wonder if. that little schoolgirl is there,” ~ 
observed Mrs. Rivers. ‘Your uncle evidently 
sees at last that something is due to you ; perhaps 
he repents of his unkindness to a brother’s son, 
and. means to do you a tardy justice. He may 
divide the property. Divided, it will not be a 
large income—not what you have a right to 
expect—but it will at least give you a handsome 
independence. Or, possibly, the girl may have 
offended him, and he means to cut her off. We 
know he is very resentful. I heard from some 
one who knew her at Miss Owen’s that she was a 
pert little thing, quite inflated with her future 
prospects. It would only be right and proper for 
the estate to remain inthe family. I should be glad 
indeed to see you Mr. Rivers of Deane Hall.” - 

“There can be no question of that,” replied 
Ernest, quickly, though the prospect was by no 
means displeasing had it heen attainable. ‘But 
as my uncle at last acknowledges a relationship I 
hope he has some good object in view. | I should 
feel sure of it were he other than he is, and if I 
did not know how much he dislikes both you and 
me.” 

‘‘Try and please him,” counselled Mrs. Henry 
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Rivers, with earnestness, ‘‘and if he utters a 
tirade of abuse against me, let it pass. There is 
a vulgar proverb about hard words breaking no 
bones. I wounded his pride by ridiculing his 
awkward, snobbish ways in the early days of my 
married life, and made an enemy of him. If he 
forgives me now in the person of my son I shall 
be quite satisfied. Lose no time; go at once; 
to-morrow or the day after.” 

“TI have an article to finish for the press, and 
cannot go before Monday.” 

“And to-day is Thursday. Delay is dangerous 
with a man like him.” 

“I cannot go before.” 

“Then write at once and say you will be with 
him on Monday. Try to conciliate him now you 
have the opportunity. I was a happy wife, though 
a saucy sister-in-law, and do not expect him 
entirely to forget that I thwarted his wishes with 
regard to you.” 

Of the three persons in the cottage interested 
in this visit to Deane Hall Mrs. Henry Rivers was 
the most elated. Though well aware of the crab- 
bed, uncertain temper of the old man, as well as 
of his dislike to herself, she nevertheless believed 
that her son was about to take his proper place in 
the family, and that he would in due time succeed 
to the property ; else why had Mr. Rivers broken 
the silence of so many years? The claims of 
Etta Lacy did not trouble her; she was a stranger 
in every way, or, if she thought of her at all, it 
was to decide that she had no right to the family 
inheritance. ; 

Miss Bellair said very little. In her secret 
heart she was a traitor to her cousin’s interest. 
She did not wish him all the good things his 
mother did, and found it difficult to be a patient 
listener while Mrs. Rivers discoursed hopefully 
upon his present expectations. A shadow she had 
never known before seemed to have crept into the 
house, darkening some of its sunshine and ren- 
dering the atmosphere heavy and cheerless. The 
pretty little cottage began to lose much of its 
beauty and some of her care. She loved her 
aunt, and her aunt loved her, but poor Lucy knew 
that another and a greater love had been her lode- 
star. But what was she to her cousin? There were 
times when she thought herself necessary to him, 
but not always, and then the doubt was accom- 
panied by a sharp pain. 

Ernest, whom the new event chiefly concerned, 
appeared the most indifferent of the three, if the 
quiet manner in which he went about his usual 
avocations was any index of his feelings. 

“How long does Mr. Rivers expect you to 
remain with him?” asked Miss Bellair, as she 
hovered about Ernest the morning of his departure, 
taking care that his hat and gloves were ready to 
his hand. 

‘IT have no idea. You have read Mr. Nash’s 
letter, and know as much as I do.” 

“We were all so happy together, it seems such 
a pity to break up our life.” _ 

Ernest made no reply; he did not reciprocate 
the opinion she expressed, but would not hurt her 
by saying so. On the contrary, his spirits had 
been daily rising, and his mental horizen enlarging. 





For some days he had found the cottage small 
and confined. ‘Good-bye, mother; good-bye, 
Lucy ; perhaps better times are coming,” he said, 
gaily, as he quitted his mother’s sitting-room to 
set off on his journey, and went on his way with a 
sense of rest and relief that was new to him. 


CHAPTER VII.—ERNEST RIVERS, 


HE heat of a glorious afternoon early in 
August was beginning to decline, when 
Ernest Rivers, having paid his promised 

visit to Mr. Nash, was sent by that gentleman in 
his own chaise to the Hall, driving through several 
of those winding lanes where many a picturesque 
view over the open country forms the chief feature 
in the sylvan beauty of an English landscape. 
Rich pasturage lay on either side, and farther off, 
on the slightly undulating fields, waved the golden 
grain, compact and straight enough to cheer a 
farmer’s heart. Even Exnest, albeit not much of 
an agriculturist, recognised the signs of prosperity 
displayed before him, and felt a glow of satisfac- 
tion and pride when informed that all tnese pas- 
tures and fertile acres belonged to his uncle, 
whose property was chiefly situated in the most 
productive part of Cambridgeshire. Mr. Rivers’s 
testamentary obligations were well known to him, 
as well as the low esteem in which he himself was 
held, and yet expectations, vague and indefinite, 
sprang up within him, in spite of reason and fact, 
from the moment he was invited to the Hall. 

And these were further fostered by his visit to 
the lawyer, Mr. Nash having specially charged 
him to please his uncle in all things, and more 
than hinted at changes in the old man’s feelings 
towards him. Ernest listened with interest, for- 
getful of rights more secure than his own, until 
Mr. Nash disturbed his pleasant thoughts by re- 
marking, “If the Hall prove dull and stupid, it 
will not be solitary. Besides your aunt, who has 
consented to stay with her brother for awhile, 
you will have company that you may possibly find 
both amusing and agreeable—at least, that is the 
impression Miss Lacy made on me. There is not 
much of her, but the little there is is not bad.” 

More he might have said, having the match 
much at heart, as the only way to make matters 
square with all parties, had not his better half 
stopped him by a telegraphic sign he perfectly 
understood. 

When Ernest arrived at his destination he was, 
in a measure, prepared for the first object that 
met his eye. A little lady, daintily dressed in 
pink muslin, her face shaded by a large garden- 
hat, with a bunch of natural flowers coquettishly 
placed on one side, was snipping sprays of mig- 
nonette and other flowers, carefully collecting the 
prettiest blossoms that could be selected from the 
somewhat untidy beds that were round and about 
the house. 

At the sound of wheels she paused and lifted 
her head to examine the approaching vehicle, 
which must either turn off from the road into the 
yard or come directly to the front door. An iron 
gate opened into the garden—if such a name 
could be given to the almost uncultivated piece 
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of ground where Etta was—and here the pony- 
carriage stopped. A young man, whose identity 
she had no difficulty in determining—Ernest 
Rivers having been expected all the morning— 
alighted, opened the gate, and crossed the grass 
towards her. 

Regarding herself as the lady of the house, to 
whom it belonged to receive him graciously, she 
went a few steps forward and was the first to speak. 

“‘T believe I see Mr. Ernest Rivers,” she said, 
extending the fingers of her small hand with an 
air of childish dignity. 

‘‘And I the Lady Chatelaine of Deane Hall,” 
seplied Ernest, receiving the portion offered of 
her tiny hand upon the open palm of his own, and, 
like a preux chevalier of the olden time, raising it 
to his lips with a reverential bow. He was amused 
at the réle of hostess she played so naively, and 
instinctively gratified her weakness. 

The term chatelaine, suggested to Ernest by a 
bunch of breloques on achain suspended from 
her waist, had a grand and pleasing sound for 
Etta, and at once bespoke her good will. Yes, 
she was the chatelaine of the Hall, and it was her 
place to do the honours to the new .comer, she 
mused, not perceiving the inconsistency of the 
appellation with her actual circumstances. The 
word had in it a poetic ring, disposing her to re- 
gard Mr. Rivers’s nephew with less disfaveur than 
she expected, especially as, in connection with 
him, something had arisen to fret and vex her. 

Urged by Mr. Nash, Mr. Rivers had invited his 
sister Matty to stay with him during the visit 
Ernest was expected to pay. Now Miss Matty 
was peculiar. The little Etta knew, or had 
gathered from different sources, about her was 
not prepossessing. She was a strong-minded 
woman; there was no objection to that, for Etta, 
small as she was, thought herself one also. But 
would not the two strong wills be ever leading 
to disputes and disagreements, Miss Matty exact- 
ing a deference that Etta was by no means willing 
to accord? ‘The brother and sister were said to 
be always at variance, never holding the same 
opinion upon any one point. Would that tell 
for her or against her? Would Mr. Rivers like 
her any better for Miss Matty’s dislike, which 
must inevitably exist, or would they make common 
cause against her, proving their rule of discord 
by this single exception? Often as Etta debated 
the question she only succeeded in strengthening 
her own prejudices. Miss Matty had been strongly 
opposed to her brother’s marriage. She once 
came to pay the married couple a visit, which 
ended in a serious quarrel, and she had never 
since returned to the Hall. Would these visitors 
render her home happier or the reverse? How 
far would they interfere with her individual life, 
and might not the too probable invasion of her 
rights be harder to bear than the actual dulness 
of which she often complained? Ernest’s address 
had somewhat reassured her. He, at least, re- 
garded her as the lady of the Hall, the chatelaine, 
as he had prettily expressed himself, and, except 
in her stepfather’s presence or in the kitchen de- 
partment, where her authority was disregarded, she 
meant to assert herself. 





““We did not know whether to expect you by 
the morning or the evening train, but you have 
come by neither of them,” observed Etta, in a 
questioning tone. 

“No, I came by the other line and went to see 
Mr. Nash. He kindly kept me to luncheon, as 
he said I should be too late for my uncle’s early 
dinner.” 

“Yes, grandpa has such old-fashioned ways. I 
wish he hadn’t,.’ replied Etta, querulously. 

“We can hardly expect a man of his age to 
change his habits, especially being an invalid also; 
I shall not mind,” said Ernest, thinking her regret 
was on his account, and staggered at Etta’s mode 
of speech, though quite conscious that the rela- 
tionship she chose to assume was more in har- 
mony with her youthful appearance than the real 
one. 

‘‘ But he is often cross and disagreeable, though 
I really try to please him,” said the incautious 
girl. ‘It is very dull; he won’t let me have my 
friends here, though I may go and stay with them 
as long as I like, but they tell me my duty is to 
remain where I am. I would not mind if only 
grandpa would let me be useful. There are many 
things that want doing. See what a neglected 
state the garden is in. If he would let me have a 
man to work I could soon put it into something 
like order. Some day I shall make a great many 
changes,” said Etta, glad to have a listener who 
appeared interested. ‘‘ Woodbridge Hill, where 
my friend Miss Dawson lives, is so pretty. It was 
laid out by a professional. I have already some 
nice plans in view, and when they are carried out 
no one will know the place again;” and she 
nodded her little head in a sagacious manner, as 
she looked around her on the bare unornamented 
ground surrounding the house. 

Meeting with no response, a dim idea that her 
confidences were ill-timed restrained her from 
saying more. ‘“‘ And yet of course he knows that 
all this is for me,” she said to herself. His silence, 
however, recalled her to her duties as the mistress 
of Deane Hall, and she changed her tone. 

“Your room is prepared for you, would you 
like to see it? I will call Merry. Do you know 
Merry, your uncle’s servant? Would you like to 
take anything first? perhaps you would;” and 
without waiting for a reply she led the way into 
the house. Ernest followed, hardly able to con- 
ceal his amusement at the contrast between her 
diminutive person and her lofty manner. 

“Do you remember the old hall? See what I 
have done to beautify it,” continued Etta, pointing 
to an arrangement of flowers on each side of the 
entrance. A few steps more brought them into 
the dining-room. ‘‘ This was furnished new for 
poor mamma,” observed Etta, perceiving that 
Ernest looked round him with some surprise, hig 
former knowledge of his uncle’s primitive tastes 
not having prepared him for so handsome an 
apartment. ‘“‘When I came home it was all 
untidy with grandpa’s old hats and coats and 
sticks lying about, but I had them all taken away 
and put in their proper places. It is now as it 
should be. What shall I order for you?” she 
asked, laying her hand upon the bell-rope, an 
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exercise of authority she would not have dared to 
venture upon for herself, but though glad to do so 
on an occasion when she thought it would be 
unchallenged even by Lizzie. 

“Thank you, I will wait until you take the 
family meal. Perhaps it would be well to let my 
uncle know I am here. Will his man go and tell 
him ?” 

Etta rang the bell, a little diffidently it is true, 
not knowing who would answer it, and was greatly 
relieved by the appearance of Merry, who, having 
recognised Mr. Nash’s phaeton, was expecting a 
summons. 

““Show Mr. Ernest Rivers to his room, and. I 
will go to your master,” said Etta, with an air of 
command that would have angered Lizzie, but 
only tickled Merry, who received her orders with 
well-simulated meekness. 

Glad to convey news that must be agreeable, 
Mr. Rivers having been looking for his nephew’s 
arrival all day, Etta would let no one but herself 

communicate 
‘t. Her heart 
often ached for 
a kind word, 
ached because 

she had 


““ETTA LACY, I SUPPOSE—NOT A BIT LIKE YOUR MOTHER.” 








no power to soften him, though earnestly de- 
siring to do so. There were times when the 
painful fact brought the large tears to her 
eyes. It was so strange that she was _ here- 
after to receive so much from one who, in 
his lifetime, had only cross and snappish ex- 
pressions to bestow upon her. Yet what could 
she do? Every offer of service was met by refusal, 
every tender éxpression by a jeer, and she was 
perpetually told to mind her own business. Pre- 
cisely was it the want of present occupation that 
made her live so much in the future, filling it up 
with events and projects of which she was naturally 
the central figure. Nor was that all; fragments 
of her mind and thoughts reached the old man 
from time to time, and kept up an incessant 
irritation against her. 

He was not quite so well as when we saw him 
last. The hands were more feeble and the brain 
a little duller; that is, fresh ideas were almost 
impossible, but he clung with increasing tenacity 
to old ones. His affections, such as he was 
capable of feeling, were turning towards his own 
family, or rather that portion of it represented by 
Emest. ‘ Blood is thicker than water,” he kept 
repeating .to himself, and by continually dwelling 
on this idea it grew in importance. The recol- 

lections of his married life were becoming 
fainter, and the memory of his wife faded 
day by day, or, if he thought of her at all, 
it was in bitterness because she had lived 
with him so short atime. He was in one 
of these moods when Etta entered to an- 
nounce her good tidings. 

‘* Where is my nephew? It is fourteen 
minutes by the clock since his arrival. 
Where is he? What is he doing?” 
growled out the old man, without giving 
her time to speak first. 

“He is waiting to see you, and I am 
come to tell you so.” 

‘* No occasion to trouble yourself. As. 
I sent for him, of course I expect him. 
My nephew can need no _ introduction 
from you. Mind your own business !”— 
his usual phraseology, but which never lost 
its old power to stir up Etta’s indignation, 
increased now by the disparaging tone in 
which it was uttered. 

Though accustomed to his caprice and 
harshness, she was not prepared for it in 
the present instance. Cut to the quick, 
she could not master her feelings. ‘‘ What 
have I done that you speak so unkindly to 
me? I thought you would be pleased to: 
know your nephew was here, and I came 
to tell you. Why are you so cross to me,. 
grandpa ?” she said, her large eyes moist. 
with the tears she could not entirely keep: 
back, and using, as a matter of course, the 
obnoxious term which always roused his 
ire, though he never condescended to re- 
monstrate. 

For amoment she thought of attempting. 
to caress him into good-humour, her heart 
so longed for kindness and some oppor- 
tunity of showing regard and gratitude, 
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but his comment upon her emotion not only 
quickly checked the desire, but sent her away 
angry. 

“Is that the way to show your good sense ?” 
said Mr. Rivers; ‘‘ andthe other day you told me 
you were a woman ! ” 

“A cross, disagreeable old man! I hate him!” 
exclaimed Etta, passionately, as she closed the 
door with one hand and dashed the other across 
her eyes to wipe away the indignant tears. 

‘May I see my uncle now ?” said a soft voice 
close to her. 

It was Ernest Rivers, waiting for permission to 
present himself before his uncle. 

“You may; but take care, he is in one of his 
worst humours,” said Etta, secretly desiring that 
the young man might have a taste of the bitter as 
well as herself. 

That he should have seen her tears, and thus 
have been a witness of her humiliation, was a far 
greater annoyance than that he should have over- 
heard her resentful utterances. Of the possibility 
that he might be a rival, or of any one depriving 
her of her inheritance, she was too innocent of 
evil and too ignorant of life to conceive. It was 
hers, by promise to her dead mother, who had 
often referred to it, and it was secured to her by a 
will—in her eyes a document of indisputable 
value. 

Though free from all anxiety respecting her 
rights, Etta was very miserable all that afternoon 
while Ernest was closeted with his uncle. Chafing 
at the ill-treatment she had received, at the 
mortification endured, and under the fear of its 
frequent renewal, her usual restlessness was in- 
creased. She could not stay indoors, but wan- 
dered from the garden to the house and from the 
house to the garden, every now and then reliev- 
ing her wrath by exclamations as incautious as 
unchristian. 

It was after one of these passionate ebullitions 
that, at a turn in the walk, she found herself face 
to face with a tall, elderly person, in whom, not- 
withstanding her very plain attire, she recognised 
Miss Rivers. A black bonnet, a black crape 
shawl over a grey stuff gown, ample but short, 
scarcely descending below her ankle, and exhibit- 
ing a pair of boots of evident country manufac- 
ture, completed a toilet of incontestable neatness 
but of some antiquity. It might have been the 
fashion in the days of her youth, or even of her 
mother’s before her, so free was it of all preten- 
sion to modern custom and usage. 

“Etta Lacy, I suppose—not a bit like your 
mother,” said Miss Rivers, just touching the hand 
that Etta half doubtfully put out, as the guilty 
blood flew to her cheek. It was unfortunate 
meeting her at that moment. 

“No, I wish I were,” returned the young girl, 
remembering how often Mr. Rivers had found 
fault with her for being so different. 

“Humph! Is my nephew here ?” 

“Yes, he arrived about two hours ago, and is 
still with his uncle.” 

“Did you expect me to-day ? 
tell you I was coming?” 

“Yes, and Mr. Nash also.” 


Did my brother 





By this time they had entered the house, and 
Miss Rivers, divesting herself of her shawl, dis- 
played a gaunt, bony frame, robust and strong, a 
complete contrast to the small, feminine, and: 
graceful person she was mercilessly scrutinising. 
Her own face was rosy, with deep-set grey eyes 
drawn close together, as if habitually exercised in 
endeavouring to concentrate the powers of vision. 
The mouth was large and well-shaped, indicative 
of firmness and strength, with teeth not very 
white, but all her own, sound and solid. In some 
respects she resembled her brother. She seemed 
able to be equally sarcastic, and to possess the 
same capabilities of making herself disagreeable. 
Such was the impression Etta received from her 
first appearance. 

‘TI will go to my room at once; let my brother 
know I am here, and say I will be with him 
directly,” said Miss Rivers, at length withdrawing 
— sharp, grey eyes from the girl’s disconcerted 

ace. 

“Where am I to sleep ? 
best room, I suppose.” 

**T do not know it under that name,” stammered 
Etta. ‘Grandpa settled itall. Itis the blue-room 
at the end of the passage. Let me show you the 
way.” 

‘‘No occasion;. I knew it before you were 
born.” But Etta had already taken a few steps in 
advance, and Miss Rivers followed, wondering to 
herself why the child called her stepfather grand- 

a 


In what you call the 


“ Not bad, either,’ she thought, “for he is. 
more like her grandfather than anything else.” 


‘Who put this rubbish here?” she asked, 
pointing to some flowers, prettily arranged in the 
centre of her toilet-cushion, after depositing her 
shawl and gloves on atable. ‘Take them away. 
No one with wit enough to know the value of 
health sleeps with flowers in a bedroom.” 

Etta took them up and, crushing them in her 
hand with an impatient gesture, threw them into 
the fireplace, mentally resolving to offer no more 
delicate attentions to such an ogress. 

‘Shall I send Lizzie to help you unpack?” 
asked Etta, glancing at a large trunk and several 
parcels lying about. 

‘“No, thank you. I have my own maid if I 
want her. Go and tell my brother that I am 
here.” 

Etta went away, sore and angry at heart; now, 
indeed, she knew that she should not be the hap- 
pier for the coming of the two new inmates. Miss 
Rivers had offended her, Ernest had witnessed her 
humiliation, and perhaps at this moment was 
hearing her railed against and turned into ridicule. 
She could not determine which of the two arrivals 
she disliked the most. How uncomfortable her 
life now appeared, and was likely to be as long as. 
Mr. Rivers lived, and she could not escape from 
it. His death alone would set her free, and, in 
her passionate resentment, she felt no shock in 
admitting it. 

‘‘T wish it were otherwise; I wish he would be 
kind to me and let me be about him as other girls 
are with their parents; but he won’t, he won't, 
and I can’t love him. He makes me wicked, and 
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I can’t help it,” she said, indulging her anger in 
her own room instead of executing Miss Matty’s 
commission. 

Meanwhile Miss Rivers was giving her opinion 
of Miss Lacy to the chairs and tables after her 
own fashion. 

‘‘What large passionate eyes! You have a 
Tartar there, John; her temper is a match for 
yours. Poor silly child! I have no doubt you 
try her patience. ‘ Diamond cut diamond.’ What 
sensible man would quarrel with a chit scarcely 
removed from babyhood. Give her a few play- 





—___.. 


things, and she will be satisfied. Can’t expect 
much from a half-grown little thing like that, 
more’s the pity.” 

Convinced that Etta, from her small size, could 
not aspire to much excellence or possess powers 


of mind worth speaking of, she attached no im- | 
portance to the angry words she had overheard, : 


and blamed her brother rather than the girl. ‘He 
was always a cross-grained fellow,” she murmured, 
putting her bonnet and cloak into the closet, and 
after arranging a few things as she liked to have 
them, she went to see him. 





JAMES CLERK MAXWELL.* 


F the men of science in our time, the name of 
Clerk Maxwell is not one most familiar to 
the general public. His studies and re- 

searches, being chiefly in the highest mathematical 
and physical departments, were understood and 
appreciated by the few and not by the many. 
But among scientific men, both at home and 
abroad; in the Royal Society, the British Asso- 
ciation, and other learned bodies; and especially 
at Cambridge, where he laboured and taught in 
the last years of his life, no name ranked higher 
than that of Clerk Maxwell. The man, too, was 
loved, as much as the philosopher was admired ; 
and there, as well as in other places where he be- 
fore lived, bands of enthusiastic pupils or troops 
of choicest friends regarded him with the warmest 
feelings of respect and affection. His was indeed 
a character of rare and remarkable distinction. 
A man in the foremost ranks of science, yet re- 
taining the simplicity and playfulness of boyhood; 
buoyant in spirit and genial in disposition ; bright 
and full of humour; and above all, a man of 
strong religious faith, and humble, fervent piety : 
such a character was worthy of a biography, and 
the story of his life has an interest far wider than 
that suggested by scientific reputation alone. And 
this biography has been well and wisely done. 
The general memoir was undertaken by Lewis 
Campbell, the accomplished Greek professor at 
St. Andrews, Maxwell’s early schoolfellow at 
Edinburgh, and his friend and correspondent 
through life ; while William Garnett, professor of 
natural philosophy at University College, Notting- 
ham, a pupil of Maxwell at Cambridge, has fur- 
nished a lucid and able sketch of his principal 
contributions to science. The volume is enriched 
by some of the minor essays and researches not 
reserved for separate publication in the works to 
be issued from the University Press; by a varied 
and judicious selection from his correspondence ; 
and is also brightened by specimens of the 
poetical and artistic jeux d’esprit with which Clerk 
Maxwell (reminding us in these of Edward 





* The Life of James Clerk Maxwell, with a selection from his cor- 
respondence and occasional writings, and a sketch of his contributions to 
science. By Lewis Campbell, m.a., LL.p., St. Andrews, and William 
Garnett, m.A., Nottingham. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Forbes) tempered the solemnity and relieved the 
strain of scientific study. 

He was born at Edinburgh, June 13, 1831. His 
father, John Clerk Maxwell, bore in his veins the 
blood of two old Scottish families, the Midlothian 
Clerks and the Dumfriesshire Maxwells. His 
grandfather, John Clerk, younger brother of Sir 
George Clerk Maxwell, of Penicuick, was the 
author of a book famous in its day, ‘“‘ Naval Tac- 
tics.” His eldest son, John, became Lord Eldin, 
a judge of the Court of Session, noted for his 
shrewdness and wit, as well as for legal lore. 
Lord Eldin’s younger brother, Willie Clerk, was 
the friend and comrade of Walter Scott in their 
early years. When Sir George Clerk, afterwards 
M.P., a warm supporter of Sir Robert Peel, suc- 
ceeded to Penicuick on the death of his uncle, Sir 
John, the younger son succeeded to the property 
of Middlebie, which descended to him from his 
grandmother, Dorothea, Lady Maxwell, and had to 
be held separate from the Midlothian estate. He 
married in 1827, Frances, daughter of Robert Cay, 
of Charlton, Northumberland, and James Clerk 
Maxwell was their only son. He was born in 
their town house in Edinburgh, but for some years 
they chiefly lived at Glenlair, a small property 
saved from the once wide domains of Middlebie, 
most of which had passed into other hands, 
through the fault of earlier spendthrift or specu- 
lating Maxwells. 

The old adage as to the child being father to 
the man was most notably verified in Clerk Max- 
well. In his earliest years he was full of wonder 
and curiosity, as most boys are, but'with the addi- 
tion in his case of a persistent resolve to under- 
stand the causes of things. ‘ ‘Show me how it 
doos,’” his father wrote to a friend, “‘ are words 
never out of his mouth.” One of his first feats, 
when only three years old, was to learn the mode 
of “‘ doing” in the house bells. He watched the 
row of bells in the kitchen, and made a servant 
ring every one in turns, and then made his father 
show him the holes where the wires went through. 
The way the water travels from the pond, past 
bridge and mill and smiddy, till it gets tothe sea 
where the ships sail, was another wonder and study 
of his youngest boyhood. His cousin, Mrs. Black- 
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burn, remembers that throughout his childhood 
his constant question was, ‘‘ What’s the go 0’ 
that? What does it do?” Nor was he satisfied 
with a vague reply, but would reiterate, ‘“ But 
what’s the particular go of it?” There is in the 
book a drgll sketch of a barn-ball at the harvest 
home at Glenlair in 1837. The boy of six, instead 
of looking at a marvellous solo dancer, the ob- 
served of all observers, is standing beside the 
fiddler gazing intently on his bow, no doubt 
musing on the cause of the sound, and determined 
to know “the go of that” some day. When walk- 


ing with his nurse, she usually had to come home , 


laden with plants, stones, and miscellaneous 
“finds,” all of which were laid out on a table till 
his parents told him all about each object. Pos- 
sibly his good auntie, Miss Cay, was not quite so 
patient, as she used to say it. was vexatious to be 
asked such a heap of questions one could not 
answer “ by a child like that.” 

As the years went on he was as ingenious with 
his hands as he had been observant with his eyes. 
In basket-weaving, knitting, seal-making, and 
other indoor occupations, he showed speedy pro- 
ficiency, but soon was most at home in all the 
boyish sports of country life. With his leaping- 
pole, of which he had great mastery, he ‘‘ made 
tracks” across country anywhere and everywhere, 
with an eye for all he saw and pluck to meet any 
emergency. His love of nature and of out-door 
exercise did not interfere with his appetite for 
book learning, for he devoured whatever came 
within his reach. His mother guided his educa- 
tion in his early years, and gave a bias to his tastes 
and feelings which grew with his growth. His 
knowledge of the Bible was extensive and minute. 
The Book of Psalms he knew so thoroughly that 
he could tell the place of almost any verse quoted. 
At eight years old it is said that he could repeat 
the whole of the 119th Psalm, so wonderful was 
his memory. His knowledge of Milton began 
also at a very early period. These things were 
not known merely by rote; they occupied his 
thoughts and imaginations, and sank deeper than 
anybody knew. 

We have dwelt longer than may seem at first 
sight fitting upon these traits of juvenile character. 
But, after all, the mental qualities of the philo- 
sopher of later life are clearly seen in these rudi- 
mentary forms. The objects are vaster, and the 
instruments of research more powerful, but the 
spirit and method of the man were the same as in 
the boy. 

After the death of his mother the education of 
the son became a pressing question. A short and 
unsuccessful experiment having been tried with a 
private tutor, his father resolved to reside in Edin- 
burgh and put him to school. The Edinburgh 
Academy was then in highest favour with the 
upper classes of the capital. It had been founded 
a few years before, in 1824, being much needed on 
account of the great extension of the New Town. 
The celebrated High School was still in the Old 
Town, the removal to its present site on the 
Calton Hill being hastened by the successful 
rivalry of the Academy. The rector, Archdeacon 
Williams, an Oxford first-classman, and for a time 





one of the masters at Winchester, introduced some 
of the method and tone of English school life. 
The master of Maxwell’s class, Mr. A. N. Car- 
michael, was one of the best scholars and ablest 
teachers of his time. But the comparatively raw 
country boy, joining in the middle of the second 
year, was not at home amongst the trained youth 
of the class, and did not show the latent power 
that was in him. His backwardness, and uncouth- 
ness of speech and. dress, were misjudged, and a 
contemptuous nickname was fastened upon him. 
Before the course of six years was ended, how- 
ever, he had won his way to the hearts and to the 
respect of both masters and boys. At the age of 
fourteen he got the Mathematical medal in his 
class, the prize for English verses, and held a good 
place in classical scholarship. 

From the Academy he went, in 1846, to the 
University of Edinburgh, where he attended 
classes during three sessions. Professor James 
D. Forbes, of the Natural Philosophy class, was 
his favourite teacher, and between the pupil and 
professor there then began a lifelong friendship. 
Forbes encouraged him in his scientific studies, 
allowed him the use of his experimental room 
and apparatus, and introduced him at the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. To have been thus 
favoured by James D. Forbes was a proof of high 
character as well as genius, which will be under- 
stood by all who knew the professor. Under this. 
influence Maxwell soon burst into a splendour of 
reputation of which his earlier years gave no 
adequate promise. It was an unusual thing for 
papers to be communicated to the Royal Society 
by a youth under sixteen, which the president, Sir 
Thomas M. Brisbane, described as ingenious and 
original. The first paper was on ‘‘ Oval Curves 
and those having a plurality of Foci.” The paper 
was read by Professor Forbes, who added com 
ments of his own. 

At the university, besides the prime influence of 
Professor Forbes, he owed much ef his intellec- 
tual development to Sir William Hamilton in 
Mental Philosophy, Gregory in Chemistry, attend- 
ing also the Mathematical class of Kelland, and 
the Moral Philosophy of Wilson, better known as 
Christopher North. The Art curriculum of a 
Scottish university is unrivalled for. breadth of 
study, but lacks the organisation and the induce- 
ments for eminence in the special departments, 
whether classical or mathematical, for which the 
English universities are renowned. The bent of 
Maxwell’s mind evidently pointed to Cambridge 
as the best sphere for study and distinction.* In 
1850 he entered at Peterhouse, but removed soon 
to Trinity. He had the advantage of having 
Hopkins as tutor, and came out second wrangler, 
with Routh as first, with whom he was bracketed 
as Smith’s prizeman. It is said that ‘‘he suc- 
ceeded by sheer strength of intellect, though with 





* A footnote in the Memoir contains extracts from the journal kept by 
Mrs. Morrieson (formerly Campbell, née Pryce, of an old Welsh family), 
the mother of the biographer, a woman of singular brightness and shrewd- 
ness, well known in Edinburgh society in her day, gives in few words. 
some characteristic traits of Maxwell. In 1850, October 28th, she wrote, 
‘* His manners are very peculiar ; but having good sense, sterling worth, 
and good humour, the intercourse with a College will rub off his oddities. 
I doubt not of his becoming a distinguished man.” And again, in 
January, 1851, “‘ James Clerk Maxwell is full of genius, I have na 
doubt he will be a distinguished philosopher some day.” 
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the very minimum of knowledge how to use it 
with advantage under the conditions of examina- 
tion.” His tutor, William Hopkins, said of him: 
“‘He is unquestionably the most extraordinary 
man he has met with in the whole range of his 
experience; it appears impossible for him to 
think incorrectly on physical subjects; in analysis, 
however, he is more deficient; he looks upon him 


as a great genius, with all his eccentricities, and’ 


prophecies that one day he will shine as a light 
in physical science, a prophecy in which all his 
fellow-students strenuously unite.” These notes 
-of a conversation. with Hopkins are preserved in a 
diary kept at the time by Mr. W. N. Lawson, of 
the Equity Bar. 

While working hardest he was never a recluse, 
and made many warm friendships, both among his 
‘own compatriots and among men then first known 
to him, such as Farrar, now Canon of Westminster, 
.and Butler, now head master of Harrow. One 
of his set, the Rev. G. W. H. Tayler, says of him 
-at this time (1852), “This acute mathematician, 
so addicted even then to original research, was 
-among his friends simply the most genial and 
-amusing of companions, the propounder of many 
a strange theory, the composer of not a few poetic 
_jeux d’esprit.” Another friend in his journal re- 
cords, ‘ Maxwell, as usual, showing himself 
acquainted with every subject upon which the 
conversation turned. I never met a man like 
‘him. I do believe there is not a single subject 
on which he cannot talk, and talk well too, dis- 
playing always the most curious and out-of-the- 
way information.” 

About two years after taking his degree he was 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen; and when this chair 
was abolished four years later by the fusion of the 
‘two Aberdeen colleges into one university, he 
received the appointment of Professor in King’s 
‘College, London. This post he held for six years, 


when he resigned, and retired to his country seat: 


in Dumfriesshire, where he remained for five years, 
when he accepted the newly founded chair of 
Experimental Physics, with the charge of the 
‘Cavendish laboratory, at Cambridge, a post which 
he held till his death in 1879.* The clearrfess of 
his teaching, and the contagion of his enthusiasm, 
in the words of his biographer, “impelled the 

‘mind of Cambridge to a fresh course of real 
' investigation.” 

The second part of the biographical volume 
presents a brief statement by Professor Garnett of 
Maxwell’s chief contributions to science. These 
‘contributions are to be published separately and zz 
extenso by the Cambridge University Press. Our 
space, and the purpose of this paper, must compel 
us to abstain from giving details, and allow us 
merely to indicate the main directions in which he 
worked. Passing over his purely mathematical 
studies, the subjects which most interest us in 
“science were his researches on colour, on electri- 
city, and on molecular physics. His essay on the 
mature of Saturn’s rings, for which he obtained the 
Adams prize at Cambridge, was characterised by 





* In the January “‘ Sunday at Home” we have given some account 
of his religious life and Christian character. 
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Sir George Airy as “‘ one of the most remarkable 
applications of mathematics to physics that I have 
ever seen.” It was shown that the theory of a 
solid continuous ring did not bear mathematical 
investigation so well as the theory of a cloud of 
separate meteoric bodies circulating round the 
planet. The same skilful application of his 
favourite instrument of investigation led him to 
demonstrate that the lines of magnetic force are 
due to a medium, the particles of which are the 
vehicle both of electric and magnetic forces, and 
in all probability of light also. Faraday’s direct 
experiments had led him to desiderate some such 
medium, as “he found it difficult to conceive of 
curved lines of force being due to direct action at 
a distance.” In a characteristic letter, 25th 
March, 1857, Faraday says: “I was almost 
frightened when I saw such mathematical force 
made to bear upon the subject, and then wondered 
to see that the subject stood it so well.” Max- 
well’s paper, read before the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society, and published in vol. x. of their 
Proceedings, is confessedly only a translation of 
Faraday’s ideas into mathematical language, 
but with illustrations and extensions, opening up 
new paths of investigation, and establishing the 
theory that all the phenomena of electricity, 
magnetism, and light can be accounted for by 
motion of a medium with definite mechanical con- 
stitution, to the study of which mathematical 
formulz can be applied. 

The most original and important researches are 
probably those on molecular science. He began 
with the examination of gases, which are com- 
posed of detached molecules rushing with wild 
rapidity in straight lines, and perpetually coming 
into collision with one another, or impinging on 
the sides of the containing vessels. In fluids the 
molecules are more densely crowded, and motion 
therefore less free. In solids, each molecule can 
only move through a minute distance from its 
normal position, but yet with inherent tendency 
to dart forward if liberated, so that the movements 
are essentially of the nature of vibrations. But 
even in the densest solids these vibrations are 
perpetual. Those who were present at the 
British Association at Bradford, in 1873, will re- 
member the profound impression made by his 
famous “Discourse on Molecules,” which has 
been more often quoted, perhaps, than any other of 
his published works. The close of that Discourse 
was a noble and manly avowal of his belief in the 
Divine power and wisdom by which the worlds 
were made, and showed clearly his attitude to- 
wards the materialistic doctrines avowed by some 
men of science. 


In the heavens we discover by their light, and by their 
light alone, stars so distant from each other that no material 
thing can ever have passed from one to another ; and yet 
this light, which is to us the sole evidence of the existence of 
these distant worlds, tells us also that each of them is built 
up of molecules of the same kinds as those which we find on 
earth, A molecule of hydrogen, for example, whether in 
Sirius or in Arcturus, executes:its vibrations in precisely the 
same time. 

Each molecule, therefore, throughout the universe bears 
impressed upon it the stamp of a metric system as distinctly 
as does the metre of the Archives at Paris, or the double 
royal cubit of the Temple of Karnac. 
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No theory of evolution can be formed to account for the 
similarity of molecules, for evolution necessarily implies con- 
tinuous change, and the molecule is incapable of growth or 
decay, of generation or destruction. 

None of the processes of Nature, since the time when 
Nature began, have produced the slightest difference in the 
properties of any molecule. We are therefore unable to 
ascribe either the existence of the molecules or the identity of 
their properties to any of the causes which we call natural. 

On the other hand, the exact equality of each molecule to 
all others of the same kind gives it, as Sir John Herschel has 
well said, the essential character of a manufactured article, 
and precludes the idea of its being eternal and self-existent. 

Thus we have been led along a strictly scientific path very 
near to the point at which science must stop—not that 
science is debarred from studying the internal mechanism of 
a molecule, which she cannot take to pieces, any more than 
from investigating an organism which she cannot put to+ 
gether. But in tracing back the history of matter, science is 
arrested when she assures herself, on the one hand, that the 
molecule has been made, and, on the other, that it has not 
been made by any of the processess we call natural. 

Science is incompetent to reason upon the creation of mat- 
ter itself out of nothing. We have reached the utmost limits 
of our thinking faculties when we have admitted that because 
matter cannot be eternal and self-existent it must have been 
created. 

It is only when we contemplate, not matter in itself, but 
the form. in which it actually exists, that our mind finds 
something on which it can lay hold. 

That matter, as such, should have certain fundamental 
properties, that it should ‘exist in space and be capable of 
motion, that its motion should be persistent, and so on, are 
truths which may, for anything we know, be of the kind 
which metaphysicians.call necessary. We may use our 
knowledge of such truths for purposes of deduction, but we 
have no data for spéculating as to their origin. 

But that there.should be exactly so much matter, and no 
more, in every molecule of hydrogen is a fact of a very diffe- 
rent order. Wehave here a particular distribution of matter 
—a collocation—to use the expression of Dr. Chalmers, of 
things which we have no difficulty in imagining to have been 
arranged otherwise. 

The form and dimensions of the orbits of the planets, for 
instance, are not determined by any law of nature, but de- 
pend upon a particular collocation of matter. The same is 
the case with respect to the size of the earth, from which the 
standard of what is called the metrical system has been 
derived. But these astronomical and terrestrial magnitudes 
are far inferior in scientific importance to that most funda- 
mental of all standards which forms the base of the molecular 
system. Natural causes, as we know, are at work, which 
tend to modify, if they do not at length destroy, all the 
arrangements and dimensions of the earth and the whole 
solar system. But though in the course of ages catastrophes 
have occurred and may yet occur in the heavens, though 
ancient systems may be dissolved and new systems evolved 
out of their ruins, the molecules out of which these systems 
are built—the foundation-stones of the material universe— 
remain unbroken and unworn. They continue this day as 
they were created—perfect in number and measure and 
weight ; and from the ineffaceable characters impressed on 
them we may learn that those aspirations after accuracy in 
measurement and justice in action, which we reckon among 
our noblest attributes as men, are ours because they are 
essential constituents of‘the image of Him who in the begin- 
ning created not only the heaven and the earth, but the 
materials of which heaven and earth consist. 


In this Discourse were given only the results of 
scientific research of the highest class as bearing 
upon natural religion. It was as plain a testimony 
as the nature of the subject and the audience 
admitted of, but in his private journals and in his 
letters, many of which are given by his biographer, 
the true faith and earnest piety of the man are 
conspicuous. Among his papers was found the 
following brief collect, or prayer, devoutly ex- 
pressing his feelings as a student at once of 





natural and revealed truth: ‘ Almighty God, who 
hast created man in Thine own image, and made 
him a living soul that he might seek after Thee, 
and have dominion over Thy creatures, teach us 
to study the works of Thy hands, that we may 
subdue the earth to our use, and strengthen our 
reason for Thy service; and so to receive Thy 
blessed Word, that we may believe on Him whom 
Thou hast sent to give us the knowledge of salva- 
tion and the remission of our sins. All which we 
as iy. the name of the same Jesus Christ our 
or ive 
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says philosophy’s daughter 
(As physical science we’ve 
courted the dame), 
he From the universe down toa 
. mere drop of water 
You may search where you will 
but the rule is the same, 
You may search for a lifetime, 
and nature still forcés 
Your wonder and awe at her bound- 
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Li N And while this is certain of objects 


material, 
Not many, I fancy, will care to deny 
That to manners and usages—things 
more ethereal— 
No less does the truism aptly apply ; 
And therefore it follows, with perfect propriety, 
There are worlds within worlds in the world of society. 


There’s the world of high art, famed for jargon sesthetic, 
And scorn at the outer barbarians hurled ; 
Whose votaries revel in raptures poetic, 
That carry them out of the workaday world ; 
But whose views, be it whispered, are too transcendental 
For mortals less gifted—or less sentimental. 


There’s the world that is horsey, and lives in the stables, 
The faster the pace all the better the fun ; 

A world where, if history does not tell fables, 
The chances of ruin are twenty to one ; 

And what with the tactics of fraud and of cunning, 

Poor handicapped virtue makes very bad running. 


There’s the world that seeks wealth with untiring persistence: 
We certainly cannot consider it strange, 

If money thus being the aim of existence, 
Their principal thoughts are for ever on ’change ; 

And life bears no interest half so substantial 

As that which rewards them in matters financial. 


The musical world, and the wide world of pleasure, 
The world—but enough !—if I note every one, 

I fear that your patience, as well as my leisure, 
Will long be exhausted before I have done. 

To avert a misfortune so truly alarming, 


Let me end with the adage, Variety ’s charming. 
SYDNEY GREY. 





SKETCHES IN THE MALAY 


A LADY'S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


PENINSULA. 


‘““UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


SCENE BY NIGHT IN A 


T is strange that I should have written thus far* 
and have said nothing at all about the people 
from whom this peninsula derives its name, who 

have cost us not a little blood and some treasure, 
with whom our relations are by no means well- 
defined or satisfactory, and who, if not the actual 
aborigines of the country, have at least that claim 
to be considered its rightful owners which comes 
. from long centuries of possession. In truth, 
between English rule, the solid tokens of Dutch 
possession, the quiet and indolent Portuguese, the 
splendid memories of Francis Xavier, and the 
numerical preponderance, success, and wealth of 
the Chinese, I had absolutely forgotten the 
Malays, even though a dark-skinned military 
policeman, with a gliding, snake-like step, whom 
I know to be a Malay, brings my afternoon tea to 
. the Stadt-haus! Of them I may write more here- 
after. They are symbolised to people’s minds 
in general by the dagger called a &ris, and 
by the peculiar form of frenzy which has given 
rise to the phrase ‘‘ running amuck.” 

The great coco-groves are by no means solitary, 

for they contain the kampongs, or small raised 





* Erratum.—In chapter 11, page 22, for £260, read $260, 





MALAY KAMPONG, 


villages of the Malays. Though the Malay builds. 
his dismal little mosques on the outskirts of 
Malacca, he shuns the town, and prefers a life of 
freedom in his native jungles, or on the mysterious 
rivers which lose themselves among the mangrove 
swamps. So in the neighbourhood of Malacca 
these kampongs are scattered through the per- 
petual twilight of the forest. They build the 
houses very close together, and whether of rich or 
poor the architecture is the same. Each dwelling 
is of planed wood or plaited palm-leaves, the roof 
is high and steep, the eaves are deep, and the 
whole rests on a gridiron platform, supported on 
posts, from five to ten feet high, and approached 


by a ladder in the poorer houses and a flight of 


steps in the richer. In the ordinary houses 
mats are laid here and there over the gridiron, 
besides the sleeping-mats; and this plan of 
an open floor, though trying to unaccustomed 
Europeans, has various advantages. As, for in- 
stance, it ensures ventilation, and all déris can be 
thrown through it, to be consumed by the fire 
which is lighted every evening beneath the house 
to smoke away the mosquitos. A baboon, trained 


to climb the coco-palms and throw down the nuts,. 


is an inmate of many of the houses. The people 
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lead strange, uneventful lives. The men are not 
inclined to much effort except in fishing or hunt- 
ing, and, where they possess rice-land, in ploughing 
for rice. They are said to be quiet, temperate, 
jealous, suspicious, some say treacherous, and 
most bigoted Mussulmen. The women are very 
small, keep their dwellings very tidy, and weave 
mats and baskets from reeds and palm-leaves. 
They are clothed in cotton or silk from the ankles 
to the throat, and the men, even in the undress of 
their own homes, usually wear the sarong, a pic- 
turesque tightish petticoat, consisting of a wide 
piece of stuff kept on bya very ingenious knot. 
They are not savages in the ordinary sense, for 
they have a complete civilisation of their own, and 
their legal system is that of the Koran. ‘They are 
dark brown, with. rather low foreheads, dark and 
somewhat expressionless eyes, high cheek-bones, 
flattish noses with broad nostrils, and wide 
mouths with thick lips. Their hair is black, straight, 
and shining, and the women dress it in a plain 
knot at the back of the head. To my thinking 
both sexes are decidedly ugly, and there is a cold- 
ness and aloofness of manner about them which 
chills one even where they are on friendly terms 
with Europeans, as the people whom we visited 
were with Mrs. Biggs. 

The women were lounging about the houses, 
some cleaning fish, others pounding rice;. but 
they do not care for-work, and the little money 
which they need for buying clothes they can 
make by selling mats or jungle fruits. Their 
lower garment, or sarong, reaching from the 
waist to the ankles, is usually of red cotton of 
a small check, with stripes in the front, above 
which is worn a loose-sleeved garment called 
a kabaya, reaching to the knees, and clasped 
in front with gold, and frequently with diamond 
ornaments. They also wear gold or silver pins in 
their hair, and the sarong is girt or held up bya 
clasp of enormous size and often of exquisite 
workmanship, in the poorer class of silver, and in 
the richer of gold-jewelled with diamonds and 
rubies. The sarong of the men does not reach 
much below the knee, and displays loose trousers. 
They'wear above it a short-sleeved jacket, the baju, 
beautifully made, and often very tastefully decorated 
in fine needlework, and with small buttons on 
each side, not for use, however. I have seen one 
Malay who wore about twenty buttons, each one a 
diamond solitaire! The costume is completed by 
turbans or red handkerchiefstied round their heads. 
In these forest kampongs the children, who. are 
very pretty, are not encumbered by much clothing, 
specially the boys. All the dwellings are pic- 
turesque, and those of the richer Malays are 
beautiful. They rigidly exclude all ornaments 
which have “the likeness of anything in heaven 
or earth,” but their arabesques are delicately 
carved, and the verses from the Koran, which 
occasionally run under the eaves, being in the 
Arabic character, are decidedly decorative. Their 
kampongs are small, and they have little of the 
Stegarious instinct ; they are said to live happily, 
and to have a considerable amount of domestic 
affection. Captain Shaw likes the Malays, and 
the verdict on them here is that they are chaste, 





gentle, honest, and hospitable, but that they tell 
lies, and that their ‘“‘ honour” is so sensitive that 
blood alone can wipe out some insults to it. They 
seclude their women to a great extent, and under 
ordinary circumstances the slightest courtesy 
shown by a European man to a Malay woman 
would be a deadly insult, and at the sight of a 
man in the distance the women hastily cover their 
faces. 

There is a large mosque with a minaret just on 
the outskirts of Malacca,’and we passed several 
smaller ones in the space of three miles. « Scarcely 
any kampong is so small as not to have a mosque. 
The Malays ‘are bigoted, and .for the most part 
ignorant and fanatical Mohammedans, and I firmly 
believe that the Englishman who they respect 
most.is only a little removed from being ‘a dog 
of an infidel.” They are really ruled bythe law of 
the Koran, and except when the Kali, who inter- 
prets the law, decides (which is very’ rarely the 
case) contrary to equity, the British magistrate 
confirms his decision. In fact Mohammedan law 
and custom rule in civil causes, and the _ Imaum of 
the mosque assists the judge with his advice. 
The Malays highly appreciate the manner in 
which law is administered under English rule, and 
the security they enjoy in their persons and pro- 
perty, so that they can acquire property without 
risk, and accumulate and wear the costliest jewels 
even in the streets of Malacca without fear of 
robbery or spoliation. This is by no means to 
write that the Malays love us, for I doubt whether 
the entente cordiale. between any of the dark- 
skinned Oriental races and ourselves is more than 
skin deep. It is possible that they prefer being 
equitably taxed by us, with the security which our 
rule brings, to being plundered by native princes, 
but we do not understand them, or they us, and 
where they happen to be Mohammedans, there is a 
gulf of contempt and dislike on their part which 
is rarely bridged by amenities on ours. ‘The pil- 
grimage to Mecca is the great object of ambition. 
Many Malays, in spite of its expense and diffi- 
culties, make it twice, and even three times. We 
passed three women clothed in white from head 
to foot, their drapery veiling them ‘closely, leaving~ 
holes for their eyes. These had just returned 
from Mecca. 

The picturesqueness of the drive home was 
much heightened by the darkness and the bril- 
liancy of the fires underneath the Malay houses. 
The great grey buffalo which they use for various 
purposes—and which, though I have written grey, 
is as often pink—has a very thin and sensitive 
skin, and is almost maddened by mosquitos ; and 
we frequently passed fires lighted in the jungle, 
with these singular beasts standing or lying close 
to them in the smoke, while Malays in red sarongs 
and handkerchiefs, and pretty brown children 
scarcely clothed at all, lounged in the firelight. 
Then Chinese lamps and lanterns, and the sound 
of what passes for music; then the refinement and 
brightness of the Government bungalow, and at 
ten o'clock my chair with three bearers, and the 
solitude of the lonely Stadt-haus. 

Malacca fascinates me more and more daily. 
There is, among other things, a medizvalism 
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about it, The noise of the modern world ‘reaches 
it only in the faintest echoes; its sleep is almost 
dreamless,. its sensations seem to come out of 
books read in childhood. : Thus, the splendid 
‘corpse of a royal tiger has been brought in in a 
buffalo-cart, the. driver claiming the reward of 
fifteen dolJars, and its claws were given tome. It 
was trapped only. six miles off, and its beautiful 
feline body had not had time to stiffen. Even 
when dead, with: its fierce head and cruel paws 
hanging over the end. of the cart,,it was not an 
object to be disrespected. The ‘same reward is 
offered for a rhinoceros, five dollars for a croco- 
dile (alligator ?), and five dollars for a boa-con- 
strictor or python. Lately, at five in the morning, 
a black tiger (panther ?) came down the principal 
street of Malacca, tore a Chinaman in pieces, and 
then, scared by a posse of police in pursuit,, 
jumped through a window into a house. Every 
door in the city was barred, as the rumour spread 
like wildfire. The policemen very boldly entered 
the house, but the animal pinned the Malay 
corporal to the wall. The second policeman, a 
white man, alas! ran away.. The third, a Malay, 
at the risk of his life, went close up to the tiger, 
shot him, and beat him over the head with the 
butt of his rifle, which made the beast let go the 
corporal and turn on him, but fortunately he had 
scarcely got hold of him when he fell dead. The 
corporal is just coming out of hospital, almost 
completely paralysed, to, be taken care of for the 
rest of his life, and the man who rescued him has 
got promotion and.a pension. A short time ago 
a fine young tiger was brought alive to Captain 
Shaw, and he ordered a. proper cage to. be made, 
in which to send him to England, telling Babu, 
the ‘‘double Hadji,” to put it into the “go- 
down” in its bamboo cage; but the man lazily 
put it into the kitchen, and in the morning the 
cage was found broken to pieces, the kitchen 
shutters torn down, and the tiger gone! There 
was a complete panic in Malacca; people kept 
their houses shut, and did not dare to go out even 
on business, and not only was the whole police 
force turned out in pursuit, but the English garri- 
son. It was some days before the scare subsided, 
and the. people believed that the beast had escaped 
to its natural home in the jungle. 

A tropical thunderstorm of the most violent 
kind occurred yesterday, when I was quite alone 
in the Stadt-haus. The rain fell in sheets, 
deluges, streams, and the lightning flashed per- 
fectly blue through a “‘ darkness which could be 
felt.” There is a sort of grandeur about this old 
Dutch Stadt-haus, with its tale of two centuries. 
Its smooth lawns sloping steeply to the sea are 
now brilliant with the gaudy parrot-like blossoms 
of the “flower of the forest,” the gorgeous Pozn- 
ciana Regia, with which they are studded. Malacca 
is such a rest after the crowds of Japan and the 
noisy hurry of China! Its endless afternoon re- 
mains unbroken except by the dreamy, coloured, 
slow-moving Malay life which passes below the 
hill. There is never any hurry or noise. 

So had I written without prescience! The night 
of the awful silence which succeeded the thunder- 
storm was also the eve of the Chinese New Year, 





and Captain Shaw gave permission for “ fire- 
works” from 7 p.m. till midnight. The term 
‘* fireworks ” received a most liberal construction. 
The. noise: was something awful, and as it came 
inta the lonely Stadt-haus, and red, blue, crimson, 
and, greenish-yellow glares at short intervals 
lighted up the picturesque Malacca stream and 
its blue and yellow houses, with steep red-tiled 
roofs and balconies and quaint projections, and 
the streets were traced in fire and smoke, while 
crackers, squibs, and rockets went off in hundreds, 
and cannon, petards, and gimgalls were fired in- 
cessantly, and gongs, drums, and tomtoms were 
beaten, the sights, and the ceaseless, tremendous, 
universal,din made me imagine the final assault 
on a city in old days.. At:1 a.m., every house 
being decorated and illuminated, the Chinese men 
began to make their New Year’s calls, and at six 
the din began again, After breakfast the Governor 
drove out in state to visit the leading Chinese 
merchants, with whom he is on terms of the most 
cordial amity, and at each house was offered two 
dishes of cakes, twelve dishes of candied and pre- 
served fruits, mandarin tea (the price of this 
luxury is from 25s. to 35s. a pound), and cham- 
pagne from the finest Rhenish vineyards! At 
eleven all the Chinese children came forth in 
carriages shaped like boats, turned up at both 
ends, painted red and yellow, and with white- 
fringed canopies over them. These were drawn 
by servants, and in the case of the wealthy, a train 
of servants accompanied each carriage. It was a 
sight worthy of a fabled age. The wealth of the 
East in all its gorgeousness was poured out upon 
these dignified and solemn infants, who wore 
coronals of gold and diamonds, stuffs of cloth-of- 
gold brocade, and satin sewn with pearls, and 
whose cloth-of-gold shoes flashed with diamonds ! 

During the morning four children of a rich 
Chinese merchant, attended by a train of Chinese 
and Malay servants, came to see Mrs. Shaw. 
There were a boy and girl of five and six years 
old, and two younger children. A literal descrip- 
tion of their appearance reads like fiction. The 
girl wore a yellow petticoat of treble satin (man- 
darin colour) with a broad box pleat in front and 
behind, exquisitely embroidered with flowers in 
shades of blue silk, with narrow box pleats be- 
tween, with a trail of blue silk flowers on each. 
Over this there was a short robe of crimson 
brocaded silk, witha broad border of cream-white 
satin, with the same exquisite floral embroidery in 
shades of blue silk. Above this was a tippet of three 
rows of embroidered lozenge-shaped ‘“‘tabs” of 
satin. The child wore a crown on her head, the 
basis of which was black velvet. At the top was 
an aigrette of diamonds of the purest water, 
the centre one as large as a fourpenny-piece. 
Solitaires, flashing blue flames blazed all over the 
cap, and the front was ornamented with a dragon 
in fine filigree work in red Malay gold set with 
diamonds. I fear to be thought guilty of exag- 
geration when I write that this child wore seven 
necklaces, all of gorgeous beauty. The stones 
were all cut in facets at the back, and highly 
polished, and their beauty was enhanced by the 
good taste and skilful workmanship of the setting. 
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The first necklace was of diamonds, set as roses 
and crescents, some of them very large, and all of 
great brilliancy ; the second of emeralds, a few of 
which were as large as acorns, but spoilt by being 
pierced ; the third of pearls, set whole ; the fourth 
of hollow filigree beads in red gold; the fifth 
of sapphires and diamonds; the sixth a num- 
ber of finely-worked chains of gold with a pendant 
of a gold filigree fish set with diamonds; the 
seventh (what they all wore), a massive gold chain, 
which looked heavy enough even by itself to 
weigh down the fragile little wearer, from which 
depended a gold shield, on which the Chinese 
characters forming the child’s name were raised 
in rubies, with fishes and flowers in diamonds 
round it, and at the back a god in rubies similarly 
surrounded. Magnificent diamond earrings and 
heavy gold bracelets completed the display. 

And all this weight of splendour, valued at the 
very least at 40,000 dols., was carried by a frail 
human mite barely four feet high, with a powdered 
face, gentle, pensive expression, and quiet grace 
of manner, who came forward and most winsomely 
shook hands with us, as did all the other grave 
gentle mites. They were also loaded with gold 
and diamonds. Some sugar-plums fell on the 
floor, and as the eldest girl stooped to pick them 
up, diamond solitaires fell out of her hair, which 
were gathered up by her attendants as if they were 
used to such occurrences. Whenever she moved 
her diamonds flashed, scintillated, and gave forth 
their blue light. Then came the children of the 
richest Chinaman in Malacca, but the dear little 
gentle creatures were motherless, and mourning 
for a mother lasts three years, so they were dressed 
in plain blue and white, and as ornaments wore 
only very beautiful sapphires and diamonds set in 
silver. 

It must not be supposed that the Chinese New 
Year is a fixed, annual holiday lasting a day, asin 
Scotland and to a minor extent in England. In 
Canton a month ago active preparations were 
being made for it, and in Japan nine weeks ago. 
It isa “‘ moveable feast,” and is regulated by “the 
date on which the new moon falls nearest to the 
«lay on which the sun reaches the 15° of Aquarius,” 
and falls this year on January 22nd. Everything 
becomes cheap before it, for shopkeepers are 
anxious to realise ready money at any loss, for it 
is imperative that all accounts be closed by the 
last day of the old year, on pain of a man being dis- 
graced, losing all hope of getting credit, and of 
having his name written up on his door as a de- 
faulter. It appears also that debts which are not 
settled by ‘New Year’s Eve cannot thereafter be 
recovered, though it is lawful for a creditor who 
has vainly hunted a debtor throughout that last 
night to pursue him for the first hours after day- 
break, provided he still carries a lantern! 

The festival lasts a fortnight, and is a succes- 
sion of feasts and theatrical entertainments, every- 
body’s object being to cast care and work to the 
winds. Even the official seals of the mandarins 
are formally and with much rejoicing sealed up 
and laid aside for one month. On the 2oth day of 
the 12th month houses and temples are thoroughly 
washed and cleaned, rich and poor decorate with 





cloth-of-gold, silk embroideries, rich artificial 
flowers, plants, banners, scrolls, lucky characters, 
illuminated strips of paper, bunches of gilt-paper 
flowers, and even the poorest coolie contrives to 
greet the festival with some natural blossom. 
There is no rest either by night or day, joss-sticks 
burn incessantly, and lamps before the ancestral 
tablets, gongs are beaten, gingalls fire incessantly, 
and great crackers like cartridges, fastened together 
in rows, are let off at intervals before every door 
to frighten away evil spirits; there are family 
banquets of wearisome length, feasts to the 
household gods, offerings in the temples, proces- 
sions in the streets by torch and lantern light, 
presents are given to the living, and offerings to 
the dead, the poor are feasted, and the general 
din is heightened by messengers perambulating 
the streets with gongs calling guests to the different 
banquets. When the fortnight of rejoicing is 
over its signs are removed, and after the outbreak 
of extravagant expenditure the Chinese return to 
their quiet industrious habits and frugal ways.* 
Just as this brilliant display left the room, a 
figure in richer colouring of skin appeared—Babu, 
the head servant, in his beautiful Hadji dress. He 
wore white full trousers, drawn in tightly at the 
ankles over black shoes, but very little of these 
trousers showed below a long fine-linen tunic of 
spotless white, with a girdle of orangesilk. Over 
this was a short jacket of rich green silk, em- 
broidered in front with green of the same colour, 
and over all a pure white robe falling from the 
shoulders. The turban was a Mecca turban of 
many yards of soft white silk, embroidered in 
white silk. It was difficult to believe that this 
gorgeous Mussulman, in the odour of a double 
sanctity, with his scornful face and superb air, 
can so far demean himself as to wait on “ dogs 
of infidels” at dinner, or appear in my room at 
the Stadt-haus with matutinal tea and bananas! 
This magnificence heralded the Datu Klana, 
the reigning prince of the native State of Sungei 
Ujong, his principal wife, and his favourite 
daughter, a girl of twelve. It had been decided 
that I was to go to Sungei Ujong, and that I was 
to be escorted by Mr. Hayward, the superintendent 
of police, but, unfortunately, I was to go up in the 
Datu Klana’s absence, and one object of his visit 
was to express his regret. This prince has been 
faithful to British interests, and is on most 
friendly terms with the Resident, Captain Murray, 
and the Governor of Malacca. During his visit 
Babu interpreted, but Miss Shaw, who under- 
stands Malay, said that, instead of interpreting 
faithfully, he was making enormous demands on 
my behalf! At all events, Syed Abdurahman, with 
truly exaggerated Oriental politeness, presented 
me with the key of his house in the interior. ' 
This prince is regarded by British officials as - 
an enlightened ruler, though he is a rigid Mussul- 
man. His dre$s looked remarkably plain beside 
that of the splendid Babu. He wore a Malay 
bandana handkerchief round his head, knotted 
into a peak, a rich brocade daju, or short jacket, 





* In the Leisure Hour for 1881, there is a very interesting account of 
Chinese New Year customs in Canton, by Miss Gordon Cumming. 
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a dark Manila sarong, trousers of mandarin satin 
striped with red, a girdle-clasp set with large 
diamonds, and sandals with jewelled cloth-of-gold 
straps. His wife, though elderly and decidedly 
plain-looking, has a very pleasing expression. 
She wore a black veil over her head, and her 
kaboya, or upper garment, was fastened with 
three diamond clasps. The bright little daughter 
wore a green veil, with gold stars upon it, over 
her head, and ornaments of rich red gold elabo- 
rately worked. The Datu Klana apologised for 
the extreme plainness of their dress by saying that 
they had only just arrived, and that they had 
called before changing their travelling clothes. 
When they departed the two ladies threw soft silk 
shawls over their heads, and held them so as to 
cover their faces except their eyes. 

There are now 50,000 Malays in the British 
territory of Malacca,* and the number is con- 
tinually increased by fugitives from the system 
of debt-slavery which prevails in some of the 
adjacent states, and by immigration from the 
same states of Malays who prefer the security 
which British rule affords. The police-force is 
Malay, and it seems as if the Malays had a special 
aptitude for this semi-military service, for they 
not only form the well-drilled protective forces of 
Malacca, Sungei Ujong, and Salangor, but that 
fine body of police in Ceylon of which Mr. George 
Campbell. has so much reason to be proud. 
Otherwise very few of them enter British employ- 
ment, greatly preferring the easy, independent 
life of their forest kampongs. 

The commercial decay of Malacca is a very 
interesting fact. Formerly fifty merchantmen 
were frequently anchored in its roads at one time. 
Here the Portuguese fleet lay which escorted 
Xavier from Goa, and who can say how many 
galleons freighted with the red gold of Ophir lay 
on these quiet waters? Now, Chinese junks, 
Malay prahus, a few Chinese steamers, steam- 
launches from the native states, and two steamers 
which call in passing, make up its trade. There 
is neither newspaper, banker, hotel, nor resident 
English merchant. The half-caste descendants 
of the Portuguese are, generally speaking, indo- 
lent, degraded with the degradation which is born 
of indolence, and proud. The Malays dream 
away their lives in the jungle, and the Chinese are 
really the ruling population. 

The variety of races here produces a ludicrous 
effect sometimes. In the Stadt-haus one never 
knows who is to appear—whether Malay, Portu- 
guese, Chinaman, or Madrassee. Yesterday 
morning, at six, the Chinaman who usually 
“does” my room glided in murmuring something 
unintelligible, and on my not understanding him, 
brought in a Portuguese interpreter. At seven 
came in the Madrassee, Babu, with a cluster of 
bananas, and after him two Malays in red sarongs, 
who brushed and dusted all my clothes as slowly 
as they could—men of four races in attendance 
before 1 was up in the morning! This Chinese 





’ 
* So I was told, but as the returns of the population of Malacca were 
Not furnished in time for publication in the Colonial Office List for 1882, 
this estimate cannot be safely relied upon. —1. L. B. 








attendant, besides being a common coolie in brown 
cotton shirt over a brown cotton pair of trousers, 
is not a good specimen of his class, and is a great 
nuisance tome. My doors do not bolt properly, 
and he appears in the morning while I am in my 
holoku, writing, and slowly makes the bed and kills 
mosquitos, then takes one gown after another 
from the rail, and stares at me till I point to the 
one I am going to wear, which he holds out in 
his hands; and though I point to the door, and 
say “‘Go!” with much emphasis, I never get rid 
of him, and have to glide from my holoku into my 
gown with a most unwilling dexterity. 

Two days ago Captain Shaw declared that 
‘‘ pluck should have its reward,” and that I should 
have facilities for going to Sungei Ujong. Yes- 
terday he asked me to take charge of his two 
treasured daughters. Then Babu said, “If young 
ladies go, me go,” and we are to travel under the 
efficient protection of Mr. Hayward, the superin- 
tendent of police. This expedition excites great 
interest in the little Malacca world. This native 
state is regarded as ‘‘ parts unknown; ” the Go- 
vernor has never visited it, and there are not 
wanting those who shake their heads and won- 
der that he should trust his girls in a region of 
tigers, crocodiles, rogue elephants, and savages! 
The little steam-launch Moosmee (in reality by far 
the greatest risk of all) has been brought into the 
stream below the Stadt-haus, ready for an early 
start to-morrow; and a runner has been sent to 
the Resident to prepare him for such an unusual 
incursion into his solitudes. 


Sempang Police-station. 


(At the junction of the Loboh-Chena and 
Linggi rivers, Territory of the Datu Klana of 
Sungei Ujong, Malay Peninsula.) 


Jan. 24. 1 p.m. Mercury, 87°. 


We left Malacca at seven this morning in the 
small, unseaworthy, untrustworthy, unrigged steam- 
launch Moosmee, and after crawling for some 
hours at a speed of about five miles an hour along 
brown and yellow shores with a broad dark belt of 
palms above them, we left the waveless, burning 
sea behind, and after a few miles of tortuous 
steaming through the mangrove swamps of the 
Linggi river, landed here to wait for sufficient 
water for the rest of our journey. 

This is a promontory covered with coco-palms, 
bananas, and small jungle growths. On either 
side are small rivers densely bordered by man- 
grove swamps. The first sight of areal mangrove 
swamp is an event. This mangi-mangi of the 
Malays (the Rhizophera mangil of , botanists) has. 
no beauty. Allalong this coast, within access of 
tidal waters, there is a belt of it man, miles in 
breadth, dense, impenetrable, from forty i» fify 
feet high, or as. nearly level as may be, an.! of 
dark, dull green. At low water the mangroves i: 
seen standing close packed along the she": 
and muddy shores on cradles or erections of their 


own roots five or six feet high, but when these ar¢; 


covered at high tide they appear to be growing 
out of the water. They send down roots frons 
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their branches, and all too quickly cover a large 
space. Crabs and other shell-fish attach them- 
selves to them, and aquatic birds haunt their slimy 
shades. They are huge breeding-grounds of alli- 
gators and mosquitos, and usually of malarial 
fevers, but from the latter the Peninsula is very 
free. The seeds germinate while still attached to 
the branch. A long root pierces the covering and 
grows rapidly downwards from the heavy end of 
the fruit, which arrangement secures that when 
the fruit falls off the Toot shall at once become 
embedded inthe mud. Nature has taken abundant 
trouble to ensure the propagation of this nearly 
worthless tree. Strange to say, its fruit is sweet 
and eatable, and from its fermented juice wine 
can be made. The mangrove swamp is to me an 
evil mystery. 

Behind, the jungle stretches ao can say 
how far, for no European has ever penetrated it >— 
and out of it rise, jungle-covered, the Rumbow 
Hills. The elephant, the rhinoceros, the royal 
tiger, the black panther, the boar, the leopard, 
and many other beasts, roam in its tangled twi- 
light depths, but in this fierce heat they must be 
all asleep in their lairs. The Argus-pheasant too, 
one of the loveliest birds of a region whose islands 
are the home of the Bird of. Paradise, haunts the 
shade, and the shade alone. In the jungle too, 
is the beautiful bantam fowl, the possible progeni- 
tor of all that: useful race....The cobra, the 
python (?), the boa-constrictor, the viper, and 
at least fourteen other ophidians, are winding their 


loathsome and lissom forms through slimy jungle 


recesses; and large and small apes and monkeys, 
flying foxes, iguanas, lizards, peacocks, frogs, 
turtles, tortoises, alligators, besides tapirs, rarely 
seen, and the palandok or chevrotin, the hog deer, 
the spotted deer, and the sambre, may not be far 
off. I think that this part of the country, inter- 
sected by small, shallow, muddy rivers, running 
up through slimy mangrove swamps into a vast 
and impenetrable jungle, must be like many parts 
of Western Africa. 

One cannot walk three hundred yards from this 
station, for there are no tracks. We are beyond 
the little territory of Malacca, but this bit of land 
was ceded to England after the “Malay dis- 
turbances” in 1875, and on it has been placed the 
Sempang police-station, a four-roomed shelter, 
roofed with a//ap, a thatch made of the fronds of 
the nipah-palm, supported on high posts—an 
idea perhaps borrowed from the mangrove—and 
reached by a ladder. In this four Malay police- 
men and a corporal have dwelt for three years to 
keep down piracy. “Piracy,” by which these 
rivers were said to be infested, is a very ugly word, 
suggestive of ugly deeds, bloody attacks, black 
flags, and no quarter; but here it meant a par- 
ticular mode of raising revenue, and no boat could 
go up or down the Linge gi without paying black- 
mail to one or more river r rajahs. 

Our wretched little launch, moored to a coco- 
palm, flies a blue ensign, and the Malay police- 
men wear an imperial crown upon their caps, both 
representing somewhat touchingly in this equa- 
torial jungle the might of the small island lying 
far off amidst the fogs of the northern seas, and 





in this instance at least not her might only, but 
the security and justice of her rule. 

Two or three canoes hollowed out of tree trunks 
have gone up and down the river since we landed, 
each of the inward-bound being paddled by four 
men, who ply their paddles facing forwards, which 
always has an aboriginal look, those going down 
being propelled by single square sails made of 
very coarse matting. It is very hot and silent. 
The only sounds are the rustle of the palm-fronds 
and the sharp din of the cicada, abruptly ceasing 
at intervals. 

In this primitive police-station the notices are 
in both Tamil and Arabic, but the reports are 
written in Arabic only. Soon after we sat down 
to drink fresh cocoa-nut milk, the great beverage 
of the country, a Malay bounded up the ladder 
and passed through us with the most rapid and 
feline movements I have ever seen ina man. His 
large, prominent eyes were fixed, tiger-like, on a 
rifle which hung on the wall, at which he darted, 
clutched it, and, with a feline leap, sprang through 
us again. I have heard much of amok running 
lately, and have even seen the two-pronged fork 
which was used for pinning a desperate amok 
runner to the wall, so that for a second I thought 
that this Malay was “running amuck;” but he 
ran down towards Mr. Hayward, our escort, and I 
ran after him, just in time to see a large alligator 
plunge from the bank .into the water. Mr. Hay- 
ward took a steady aim at the remaining one, and 
hit him, when he sprang partly up as if badly 
wounded, and then plunged into the river after 
his companion, staining the muddy water with his 
blood for some distance. 


Police-station, Permatang Pasir. Sungei Ujong, 
5 p.m.—We are now in a Native State, in the terri- 
tory of the friendly Datu Klana, Syed Abdulrah- 
man, and the policemen wear on their caps not 
an imperial crown but a crescent, with a star 
between its horns. 

This is a far more adventurous expedition than 
we expected. Things are not going altogether as 
straight as could be desired, considering that we 
have the Governors daughters with us, who, 
besides being very precious, are utterly unsea- 
soned and inexperienced travellers, quite unfit for 
‘roughing it.” For one thing, it turns out to be 
an absolute necessity for us to be out all night, 
which I am very sorry for, as one of the girls is 
suffering from the effects of exposure to the intense 
heat of the sun. 

We left Sempang at two, the Miss Shaws reeling 
rather than walking to the launch. I cannot 
imagine what the mercury was in the sun, but the 
copper sheathing of the gunwale was too hot to 
be touched. Above Sempang the river narrowed 
and shoaled rapidly, and we had to crawl, taking 
soundings incessantly, and occasionally dragging 
heavily over mud banks. We saw a large alligator 
sleeping in the sun on the mud, with a mouth, I 
should think, a third of the length of his body; 
and as he did not wake as we panted past him, a 
rifle was loaded and we backed up close to him ; 
but as Babu, who had the weapon, and had looked 
quite swaggering and belligerent so long as it wag 
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unloaded, was too frightened to fire, the saurian 
awoke, and his hideons form and corrugated hide 
plunged into the water so close under the stern as 
to splash us. After this alligators were so com- 
mon, singly or in groups or in families, that they 
ceased to be exciting. It is difficult for anything 
. to produce continuous excitement under this fierce 
sun, and conversation, which had been flagging 
before noon, ceased altogether. It was awfully 
hot in the launch, between fire and boiler heat 
and solar fury. I tried to keep cool by thinking 
of Mull, and powdery snow and frosty stars, but it 
would not do. It was a solemn afternoon, as the 
white, unwinking sun looked down upon our silent 
party, on the narrow turbid river,—silent too, 
except for the occasional plunge of an alligator or 
other water monster,—on mangrove swamps, and 
nibong-palms, dense along the river side, on the 
blue gleam of countless kingfishers, on slimy 
creeks arched over to within a few feet of their 
surface by grand trees with festoons of lianas, on 
an infinite variety of foliage, on an abundance of 
slender-shafted palms, on great fruits brilliantly 
coloured, on wonderful flowers on the trees, on 
the hoya carnosa and other waxen-leaved trailers 
matting the forest together and hanging down in 
great festoons, the fiery tropic sunblaze stimulat- 
ing all this over-production into perennial activity, 
and vivifying the very mud itself. 

Occasionally we passed a canoe with a savage 
crouching in it fishing, but on no other trace of 
man, till an hour ago we came upon large coco 
groves, a considerable clearing in the jungle, and 
a very large Malayan-Chinese village with mosques, 
one on either side of the river, houses built on 
platforms over the water, large and small native 
boats covered and thatched with af/ap, roofed 
platforms on stilts, answering the purpose of piers, 
bathing-houses on stilts carefully secluded, all 
forming the (relatively) important village of Per- 
matang Pasir. 

Up to this time we had expected to find per- 
fectly smooth sailing, as a runner was sent from 
Malacca to the Resident yesterday. We supposed 
that we should be carried in chairs six miles 
through the jungle to a point were a gharrie could 
meet us, and that we should reach the Residency 
by nine to-night at the latest. On arriving at 
Sempang Mr. Hayward had sent a canoe to this 
place with instructions to send another runner to 
the Resident; but 


** The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agee.” 


The messenger seemed to have served no other 
purpose than to assemble the whole male popula- 
tion of Permatang Pasir on the shore—a sombre- 
faced throng, with an aloofness of manner and 
expression far from pleasing. The thatched piers 
were crowded with turbaned Mussulmen in their 
bajus or short jackets, full white trousers, and red 
sarongs or pleatless kilts—the boys dressed in 
silver fig-leaves and silver bangles only. All 
looked at our unveiled faces silently, and, as I 
thought, disapprovingly. 

After being hauled up the pier with great diffi- 
culty, owing to the lowness of the water, we were 
met by two of the Datu Klana’s policemen, who 





threw cold water on the idea of our getting on at 
all unless Captain Murray sent forus. These men 
escorted us to this police-station—a long walk 
through a lane of much decorated shops, exclu- 
sively Chinese, succeeded by a lane of detached 
Malay houses, each standing in its own fenced and 
neatly-sanded compound under the shade of coco 
palms and bananas. The village paths are care- 
fully sanded and very clean. We emerged upon 
the neatly sanded open space on which this 
barrack stands, glad to obtain shelter, for the 
sun is still fierce. It isa genuine Malay house on 
stilts; but where there should be an approach of 
eight steps there is only a steep ladder of three 
round rungs, up which it is not easy to climb in 
boots! There is a deep verandah under an a//ap 
roof of steep slope, and at either end a low bed for 
a constable, with the usual very hard circular Malay 
bolsters, with red silk ends, ornamented with gold 
and silk embroidery. 

Besides this verandah there is only a sort of 
inner room, with just space enough for a table and 
four chairs. The wall is hung with rifles, xrises, 
and handcuffs, with which a ‘‘ Sam Slick” clock, 
an engraving from the “Graphic,” and some 
curious Turkish pictures of Stamboul, are oddly 
mixed up. Babu, the Hadji, having recovered 
from a sulk into which he fell in consequence of 
Mr. Hayward having quizzed him for cowardice 
about an alligator, has made everything (our very 
limited everything) quite comfortable, and, with as 
imposing an airas if wewere in Government House, 
asks us when we will have dinner! One police- 
man has brought us fresh coco-nut milk, another 
sits outside pulling a small punkah, and two more 
have mounted guard overus. This stilted house 
is the barrack of eleven Malayconstables. Under 
it are four guns of light calibre, mounted on car- 
riages, and outside is a gong on which the police- 
men beat the hours. 

At the river we were told that the natives would 
not go up.the shallow rapid stream by night, and 
now the corporal says that no man will carry us 
through the jungle; that trees are lying across the 
track; that there are dangerous swamp holes; 
that though the tigers which infest the jungle 
never attack a party, we might chance to see their 
glaring eyeballs ; that even if men could be bribed 
to undertake to carry us, they would fall with us, 
or put us down and run away, for no better reason 
than that they caught sight of the “‘ spectre bird” 
(the owl); and he adds, with a gallantry remark- 
able in a Mohammedan, that he should not care 
about Mr. Hayward, but ‘it would not do for the 
ladies.” So we are apparently stuck fast, the chief 
cause for anxiety and embarrassment being that 
the youngest Miss Shaw is lying huddled up and 
shivering on one of the beds, completely pros- 
trated by a violent sick headache brought on by 
the heat of the sun in the launch. She declares 
that she cannot move ; but our experienced escort, 
who much fears bilious fever for her, is resolved 
that she shall as soon as any means of transit can 
be procured. Heretofore I have always travelled 
‘* without encumbrance.” Is it treasonable to feel 
at this moment that these fair girls are one ? 
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IN ALSACE. 


BY MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT. 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER I. 


IE little stream ran murmuring softly over its 
pebbly bed, until, stopped by some large 
stone, it began ‘leaping and bounding, 

dashing its white foam in the sunlight which crept 
through the pine-trunks down to the slippery 
bridge. In the middle of it stood Salome, gazing 
upwards to the sombre forest which crowned the 
mountain’s top, and then glancing behind her to 
the autumn-tinted wood. Right and left were 
smiling meadows, where the aftermath was just 
being cut. Through them Salome’s cows were 
slowly climbing homewards, lowing gently for the 
accustomed hand which was waiting to milk them, 
while the soft tinkle of their bells sounded through 
the quiet air. 

Salome listened dreamily, lingering on the 
bridge and forgetting that her mother had sent 
her to help Frederika in making the hay; Frede- 
rika, too busy to call her, and yet surprised at her 
non-arrival, with a sort of Martha-feeling at her 
sister’s leaving her to toil alone. Soon Salome 
roused herself, and began to work so vehemently 
that her father, shaking his head, said, “Ah, 
Salome, it is the lazy folk who are always in a 
hurry!” 

Salome blushed—for she was not lazy, only 
dreamy. She lived a double life, which sometimes 
made her neglect the practical duties so scrupu- 
lously fulfilled by Frederika; but, as her mother 
often said, ‘‘ When she likes to do a thing, nobody 
can do it better than my little Salome.” 

Now she worked vigorously, determined . not 
to notice the picturesque black shadows of the 
fir-trees, but only to see that night was coming 
and her task not half done. She collected the 
hay in a heap upon one of the nets which lay 
spread on the ground, drew it together tightly with 
cords, and prepared to lift the perfumed burden 
on to Frederika’s head, well protected by a cushion 
so as to bear the load, and carry it up to the 
forester’s house. Before she had done this, a 
hand much stronger than her own seized the net, 
and, to her own surprise as well as Frederika’s, 
placed it on the head of the latter with utmost 
adroitness. 

Salome’s blue eyes danced with pleasure. ‘‘ You 
back again here, Monsieur Morand ?” 

The young forester laughed. ‘‘ Master Dominic 
is not a tattler, evidently. He knew that I was to 
come for some months to live with him and learn 
his business.” 

“Father knew, and never said a word!” cried 
Salome, laughing too. ‘‘And now I know why 
mother told Frederika to put clean sheets on the 
little bed in the hay-loft. I thought it was for 
Cousin Joseph, who has not been here for three 
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weeks. The trees will have lost all their leaves 
before he comes to look at them.” 

‘‘Perhaps your cousin prefers to admire the 
fading leaves in some other valley,” said Morand, 
knocking the hay from his coat. ‘When one is 
shut up all the week in an office or a manufactory, 
one likes variety sometimes. I’ll bet you anything 
Monsieur Joseph has taken his walks elsewhere, 
and has on his table a big bunch of crocuses to 
remind him of his last walk here.” 

Salome ceased laughing. ‘‘ Joseph does not 
care for crocuses,” said she, sharply; ‘he says 
they remind him that winter is coming, when he 
cannot get to our house. Evidently you don’t 
know much of my cousin.” 

‘“‘T.shall probably know more by-and-by, if he 
comes here so often,” answered Morand, tying 
up another bundle of hay, which this time Salome 
took upon her head to carry. 

But, unlike Frederika, she could not carry it 
without lifting up her hand to steady it, and at 
best could scarcely keep her balance. Several 
times Morand thought she would have to give in; 
but the girl knew her invalid mother was watching 
her from the window, and wished to appear at the 
hay-shed neither tired nor out of breath. 

Passing the little window she asked for a kiss— 
like a baby! ‘‘No time to come in, mother. I 
stopped lazily on the bridge, and but for Monsieur 
Morand, Frederika and I should not have done 
our work by now.” 

The mother smiled from the chair, whence she 
never rose if she could help it. She could do a 
little housework in the daytime, and she never 
betrayed what long hours of pain at night always 
brought her. Suffering was written in her face. 
Of her seven children only these two remained ; 
five lay in the little mountain graveyard, which 
their mother could no longer visit—till the day 
when tender hands should lay her beside them. 

Salome had no remembrance of these lost ones, 
but she loved her mother with every fibre of her 
heart, and knew how her mother had loved all 
these, and mourned for them as only mothers do. 

The kiss given and taken, Salome sprang back 
to her labour, meeting Frederika coming back 


‘ with a new bundle of hay, and knitting as she 


went the long grey stocking, without which she 
was never seen. 

‘“‘Frederika never loses a moment,” thought 
Salome, sighing; ‘‘ she walks faster knitting than 
I do with my hands free. Well may father say 
she is as good as any son, as well as a daughter! 
I must try and imitate her. If Frederika should 
get married, what in the world should we do at 
home ?” 
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So they went and came with their burdens, 
Salome climbing the rocks, Frederika choosing 
the straight road. Once the younger girl slipped, 
and her father placed her burden on the head of 
Morand. 

“‘T am not used to this sort of thing,” said he; 
‘“*T would rather carry it on my back.” 

“That is not so easy!” cried Salome, merrily. 
‘** You will let it slip, and the hay will all come 
down and require to be raked up again. You 
won't like that.” 

‘Come along, Morand,” said the old forester ; 
‘the soup will get cold, and we must milk the 
cows before we go in.” 

Morand looked in despair; he had never milked 
a cow in his life. ‘I have much to learn,” mut- 
tered he, piteously. 

‘‘ Supper is waiting,” said the practical Frede- 
rika; and as they hastened on Salome noticed, 
sticking out of the coat which Morand had taken 
off to carry his awkward burden, a bunch of 
flowers. 

“So you like crocuses, Monsieur Morand ?” 

‘“‘T thought you did, Mademoiselle Salome.” 

Supper was over: it had grown quite dark, only 
a few stars glittered over the mountain-tops. 

“Take your gun, Morand, and we will make 
our first round. My second I shall leave till later, 


when the moon is up. Often people come steal- ~ 


ing wood by moonlight.” ‘ 

“‘What! in this lonely place?” said Morand, 
who would much rather have sat at the half-open 
door listening to the two girls singing. _ 

‘‘When want presses, people will come a long 
way to steal,” said the old forester, briefly. 

So off they went. The mother called to Salome 
to help her to bed, and soon the moon was shining 
on the shut-up cottage windows. 


CHAPTER II, 


IFE passed in busy monotony at the forester’s 
cottage. It was built at the extremity of 
the valley, which was wide at its entrance, 

but narrowed down toa mere gorge in the moun- 
tain. Often many hours elapsed without a single 
passer-by appearing. Thesmiling meadows, filled 
with cattle, smiled unseen. So did the pretty cot- 
tage, with its overhanging roof and its balustraded 
terrace, where all summer leng the womenkind 
worked, enjoying the too brief sunshine of the 
day. 

Now it was briefer than ever. But the harvest 
was gathered in, the potatoes were housed, the 
beet-root pulled up, the sour-kraut made (and 
the mother had pronounced it excellent). Even 
the grey woollen stockings were all ready for use. 
Man and beast were well prepared to face the hard 
winter, and Frederika had an easy mind. 

Salome had helped her a good deal, chiefly in 
obeying orders, blindly asa little child. Frederika 
was the heart of the home. Only in one thing 
her sister surpassed her, and that was in taking 
care of their mother. 

She was a happy-minded girl, this Salome. 
Often her father listened to her singing. ‘ That 





child is the sunshine of the home, and she grows 
prettier every day. But for practical work, give 
me Frederika.” 

The old man himself was, however, gayer than 
usual. Being out of doors all day, he did not 
notice his wife’s increasing feebleness, and, un- 
consciously to himself, the coming of young 
Morand had brightened and changed his life. 
For twenty years he had been accustomed to 
wander about, gun in hand, through the forest, 
often meeting not a soul all day long, till he began 
talking aloud to himself, or to the dumb animals, 
for the sake of company. Now he had Morand 
always beside him, ready to execute his orders, to 
run after suspected thieves or poachers, to keep 
count of the fallen trees and the bundles of 
brushwood. It was Morand who kept in repair 
the road where the woodcutters would have to 
pass next spring, and his strong young arm was 
always ready for any forest-work. Coming home, 
he usually carried both guns, and the old forester 
marched on, empty handed, wondering to find 
himself so little fatigued. 
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HOME AGAIN, 


‘‘ He seems like one of our own sons,” said the 
old man sometimes to his wife. But the mother 
smiled sadly. No one would ever be to her what 
her lost boys were, so good, so handsome, so 
strong, so brave. Besides, a shade of anxiety 
sometimes crossed her face as she watched the 
young forester beside her two daughters, helping 
Frederika in her daily work, leaning over the 
balustrade to admire the mountains with the 
dreamy Salome, or singing with them both at 
the close of the day. 

Morand was not always master of the fielc. 
Every Sunday Cousin Joseph, an overseer in a 
large manufactory some miles off, started at dawn, 
in order to spend the day in the forester’s cottage. 
He was a hardworking fellow, implicitly trusted, 
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and with all his heart in his work, but at the core 
of it lay one thought, which nobody guessed, least 
wf all the girl herself, and that was his cousin 
Frederika. 

Joseph had a sick mother to keep; he could not 
marry. But he said to himself, ‘“‘ No one ever 
goes to the valley; the girls see only carters and 
woodcutters. The solitude keeps my treasure 
safe.” Now, since Morand had come to learn the 
forester’s trade from old Dominic, Joseph was less 
at ease. If he missed his usual visit, nobody com- 
plained; and all the week long there was Morand 
laughing and chatting with the girls, helping the 
father, amusing the feeble mother. Joseph became 
seriously jealous. But one thing reassured him, 
he felt. convinced that Morand preferred the 
-bridge and the meadow with Salome to the house 
and the stable with Frederika. 

“Besides,” ‘thought the lover, “he will soon 
get his nomination to be forester elsewhere. A 
few months’ patience—then my wages will be 
raised—I shall speak to my uncle, and Frederika 
will not say me nay.” 

So things went on. It was with Joseph that 
the girls rambled about in the forest, gathering 
nosegays, while Morand sat under a tree, or by 
the kitchen fire, smoking his pipe. ‘I walk 
enough during the week,” he said; ‘I prefer to 
sit still when I can. I had rather take off my 
boots than put them on, and I think flowers 
growing are much prettier than flowers stuck in 
vases, and basins, or even beer-glasses.” At 
which Frederika would laugh, and set before him 
afresh bottle of Alsatian beer; but Salome sighed 
and wished that Morand liked better the things 
she liked so much. 

Winter had come. No more flowers in the 
forest, or leaves on the trees, or paths distinguish- 
able across the mountain side. The sharp:angles 
of rock vanished, hidden under a white veil of 
snow. Unless he succeeded in getting a sledge, 
Joseph was unable to take his weekly journey to 
the cottage, where the days now seemed alike in 
their chill monotony. Often even the two forest- 
ers, old and young, were prisoners indoors, or 
could only march up and down the outside gallery 
in their huge fur coats. 

Father Dominic smoked so many pipes that his 
tobacco ran short, and Morand could scarcely get 
to the village to buy some more. He had asked 
Frederika if she wanted anything, and she wanted 
so much that he proposed bringing her commis- 
s.ons home in a sledge. 

Salome had but one commission to give: 

‘Don’t forget the medicine for mother.” 

“No,” said the young man, as he glanced at 
the poor sick woman shivering beside the fire, 
where all the heat of all the faggots could not 
warm her. 

*“* You can do nothing,” said she, gently, smiling 
to her daughters. ‘‘ By spring-time I shall. go 
into the light of the Eternal Sun.” 

= vexed the forester to hear his wife speak 
thus. 

‘Oh, you will mend in the spring,” said he, and 
then became suddenly deaf to all further words. 

Luckily the cellar was full, the hay-loft likewise, 





and the granary, but while the roads were stopped 
up with snow, meat, fresh bread, and green 
vegetables were unknown in the forester’s cottage. 
Every fortnight Frederika baked ; other days sour- 
kraut and potatoes sufficed for the principal meal. 
On Fridays Salome took her part in the work. 
‘*No one makes cheeses so well as Salome,” the 
mother always declared, and Frederika generously 
allowed this. ‘Still,’ she thought, “it is only 
once a week that we can afford to eat cheese.” 

Morand began to weary of his long chats with 
Father Dominic, and as soon as the wind had 
swept the snow into drifts, so as to make anything 
like a foot-road, he sallied out into the forest and 
up the mountain. Though he was not sensitive 
to the beauty of flowers and fading leaves, like 
Cousin Joseph, who, shut up in a town, delighted 
in the country, still he enjoyed, with a kind of 
passion, the glory of the winter landscape—the 
bare, glittering trees, the icicles gleaming in the 
frosty sun. His heart sprang to his lips, and he 
began singing like a boy. Returning, half-frozen 
with cold and very tired, he yet looked so happy 
that Salome said, 

“Now, for two days at least, we shall have no 
more grumbling at the winter.” 

She would have liked herself to go into the 
forest and up the mountain, but Frederika laughed 
at the bare idea of such folly, and the mother 
wholly forbade it. 

“‘I wish I were a little bird or a mouse, to go 
where I liked,” said Salome, and envied the 
owners of these little feet, the marks of which she 
saw on her door-sill when she swept the snow off 
it every morning. Foolish Salome ! 


CHAPTER III. 


T was a specially bad winter, as every one 
agreed. Skating was the sole exercise pos- 


sible. After Morand had swept the snow away, 
the two girls used to go skimming like birds over 
the ponds in the meadows; but Frederika skated 
far the best, because Salome’s mind was absorbed 
in admiring the grand mountain-heights and dark 
pine-forests, clad in their winter dress of shining 
white, sharp against the intensely blue sky. When 
she came in her mother seemed to watch her with 
an unquiet look, but Salome kissed the feeble yet 
ever-busy hands and smiled. 

For a long time now the forester’s cottage had 
been completely isolated from the outside world. 
The old man grumbled, 

‘It is as bad as living ina desert island. I am 
tired of listening for the wheels of carts that never 
come.” ; 

His daughters laughed. These carts were 
often for weeks their sole amusement—the cries 
of the carters to their horses, the sound of feet 
along the hard road. They counted every tree 
that was felled and carried away. 

‘But now,” said Frederika, dolorously, “ there 
is not a cart on the road, not a woodcutter in the 
forest, nor even a forester to look after him. 
Father knows by heart his last newspaper, which 
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he has not read much more than twenty times 
over.” 

To beguile the long evenings Salome tried 
reading aloud, but the two men invariably fell 
asleep, so the girl read on to herself; but now 
she closed the book’; nobody cared for it. Fred- 
erika and she had never been to school; all they 
knew had been taught them by their mother, a 
schoolmaster’s daughter. 

Winter seemed never to end. The potatoes, 
getting frosted in the cellar, were Frederika’s 
great anxiety, until she had got Morand to cover 
them close with straw. 

‘‘He is as good asa brother to us both,” said 
she, frankly, to Salome, who said nothing. 

For Morand, he watched Frederika from morn- 
ing till night, busy about her household cares. 

‘“‘ The time will come,” he said, softly, to him- 
self. 

Alas! the time was coming already, for the 
mother of the family was worn out by long sick- 
ness. She would have liked to live for her family’s 
sake, and especially for one, over whose young 
head her quick eyes saw trouble gathering; but 
life was slipping from her drop by drop. Each 
day she quitted her bed with greater difficulty; at 
last she was not able to dress herself. Her 
daughters dressed her like a baby, and then 
fetched Morand to carry her to her straw arm- 
chair beside the fire, and at night, quite early, he 
carried her back to her bed. 

The moon shone in through the frosty windows. 
Salome sat at the foot of the bed, watching her 
The tiled stove warmed the 


sleeping mother. 
room pleasantly, and through the half-open door 
the red light of the kitchen fire shone on the face 
of the sick woman. 

‘She looks less pale than yesterday,” thought 


Salome. ‘“‘ Perhaps father is right, she will revive 
in the spring.” 

Morand and Frederika were laughing together 
—sometimes even her father too—but Salome only 
sat and watched her mother. Gradually the fire- 
light died, but the moonlight began to fill the 
room. The voung watcher closed her eyes; when 
she opened them again it seemed as if her mother's 
face had changed. Salome sprang towards her. 

“Take care, my child, take care,” was feebly 
murmured, as the listless hand dropped, and over 
the beloved features came a solemn terrible beauty. 
Salome uttered a sharp cry and lost conscious- 
ness. 

When she came to herself she was beside the 
kitchen, Morand alone sitting near her. Fromthe 
inner room came the sound of sobbing, an old 
man’s sobs, stunned by the great grief of his life. 
Frederika wept quietly beside him. Salome rose, 
and staggering, helped by Morand’s strong arm, 
went into them. Frederika embraced her; her 
father laid his hand upon her head. 

“Thank God, my child, your mother was not 
alone when she died!” 

With difficulty Morand managed to get sent to 
Joseph the tidings of his aunt’s death. With still 
greater difficulty the two young men contrived to 
make preparations for the interment. The funeral 
procession could scarcely reach the distant ceme- 





tery where slept the forester’s dead children ; and 
when his two remaining daughters insisted upon 
going, it was as much as Joseph and Morand could 
do to help them through the snow. Joseph sup- 
ported Frederika, Morand Salome. The old father 
refused all aid. .He went and came back. alone, 
and arriving at home he went into his wife’s empty 
room and locked the door. Outside it Salome, 
trembling, sank upon her knees. 

‘‘Let us say our prayers,” she cried; and they 
all listened while she repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 

The long and cruel cold, the sunless days, the 
freezing nights, had done their work and killed the 
mother. Her place was empty for ever. Salome 
almost mourned that she herself had been so happy 
during this winter, the latest of her mother’s life ; 
and why had that mother’s last words been “‘ Take 
care”? 

Poor child! she was soon to find out. 

Spring came at last. The snow began to melt, 
and communication with the outside world was 
once more possible. Father Dominic sometimes 
got his newspaper; if he read it upside down 
nobody noticed; if the paper dropped, nobody 
picked it up. His wife was dead. 

One day he shut himself up in her room and 
wrote a letter, gave it to the postman, took his 
gun, and, without calling Morand, went out into 
the forest. A week after he gave the young man a 
letter. It contained. Morand’s appointment as 
head forester in another part of the country. But 
appended was a postscript, saying, “‘that Dominic 
Friechard had asked for him as assistant, and he 
was free to choose either post; but the former 
would be much more advantageous.” 

Morand hesitated. The old forester, who had 
guessed the contents of the letter, had turned 
aside. 

Salome watched both with evident anxiety. 
Frederika, busy preparing dinner, was the only 
one who took no heed. 

Morand met Salome’s inquiring eyes. ‘I am 
appointed forester to a place, very profitable, but a 
long way from here.” 

‘**A long way from here,” repeated the old man. 
“I begged a favour. I wanted to keep you here; 
I am not the man I once was; my strength does 
not come back with spring; I think she must have 
taken it away with her, all my courage and all my 
hope.” 

His daughters tried to comfort him, but he 
shook his head without replying. Morand pre- 


- cipitately escaped from the room. 


When the young man came back, his dinner 
had been iaid for him only. But Frederika had 
taken care that all should be quite comfortable fer 
him, even more sothan usual; and she was in the 
kitchen alone. Morand seized her hands. 

“If I go to that far-off place, will you go with 
me?” 

‘“Wherever you like,” said she, simply. 

She had hitherto been too busy to think of love. 
But when Morand took her in his arms a deep joy 
took possession of poor Frederika. In the morn- 
ing Morand had been to her a mere brother, 
nothing more. Now he seemed everything, beyond 
her father, Salome, and the dear memory of her 
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mother. She sat down on a chair by the fire, for 
in truth she trembled too much to stand. Morand 
also was deeply affected. 

At this moment the door opened and Salome 
entered. Frederika hastily drew back, but her 
hands were still clasped in her lover’s, and Salome 
saw it. 

“¢ Sister !”? said Morand, with a smile. 

Amazement, almost stupor, was written on the 
poor girl’s white face. All she muttered was, 
‘Does father know ?” 

“Not yet,” answered Morand. 
going to look for him in the forest.” 

“He is in the stable with the sick cow,” stam- 
mered Salome. Then going up to her sister, she 
kissed her on the forehead and mouth. ‘“ Be 
happy!” she said. But when Frederika lifted up 
her countenance, glowing with the new-found 
happiness, Salome put her hand before her eyes 
as if something blinded them. Then, turning to 
Morand, who stood irresolute at the door, 
“Brother!” she added, holding out her hand, 
‘now let me go and tell father.” 

Morand and Frederika sat down again, both 
silent. Perhaps they felt that their joy was beught 
by another’s pain. But Morand soon recovered 
himself. 

“Thine only, for life and death,” whispered he 
to his fiancée, and thought no more. 

Meantime Salome mechanically went to the 
stable. Her father was not there. She sat down 
on a heap of hay, looking straight before her with 
blank dazed eyes. Her pet cows came round her; 
she noticed their familiar faces, and even the 
broken horn on the head of one of them, with a 
vague, stupid tenderness. She suffered cruelly, yet 
could hardly explain to herself why. 

“Take care, Salome, take care.” 

The very sound of her mother’s voice seemed 
to come to her from afar. Poor Salome dropped 
her head in her hands and wept. 

Like Frederika, she had enjoyed simply and 
freely the companionship of young Morand, but, 
unlike her, being given to dreaming, she had 
allowed her dreams to rest upon him, making him 
the one object of her existence. When she saw 
the clasped hands of the two lovers, it seemed as 
if a sword pierced Salome’s heart, and even now 
she felt her life-blood slowly flowing through the 
wound. Once more she reflected to herself, 
“Take care, Salome, take care.” 

The hours passed by; Father Dominic had 
returned to the house. Morand and Frederika 
drew their chairs close together and talked in 
whispers, absorbed in their own plans and hopes, 
and already smitten with that instinctive selfish- 
ness, of which none of us are ashamed when it 
takes the pleasant form of devotion to somebody 
else. 

Nevertheless, when she saw her father stand 
silently on the threshold, the girl’s other affections 
woke up again. She ran to the old man and hid 
her face on his neck. 

‘** Morand loves me, he wishes me for his wife,” 
murmured she. 

The old forester started ; an image flitted before 
his eyes of Frederika’s mother at Frederika’s age, 


“I was just 





but far prettier. His voice shook as he said ten- 
derly, ‘God bless thee, child; make thy husband 
as happy as she made me for five-and-twenty 
years.” Then he stretched out a hand to the 
young man, but not forgetting his former wish, 
added, ‘‘ Do you go, or stay ?” 

- Both the lovers hesitated, till Morand said, 
** You shall decide the matter yourself.” 

At this moment Salome entered. Her father 
might well look amazed—even terrified. Colour- 
less cheeks, reddened eyes, disordered hair, and 
an expression at once blank, vague, and wholly 
piteous. The old man put his arms closely round 
his daughter, and then said, as if continuing a 
conversation already begun, 

“Yes, Morand, when you leave us, and go to 
your new home in the mountain, and have all the 
responsibility of a forester upon your shoulders, 
you must take care that the woodcutters do no 
injury to the young trees.” 

Morand looked surprised, but Frederika an- 
swered quickly, ‘‘Of course, father, when you 
come to see us you will tell Morand many little 
things which he has not already learnt.” 

So Morand understood, to his great joy, that he 
had won, not only his wife, but his independence.. 

Salome and her father went out together. In 
the open air, in sight of the mountain and the 
forest, where still lay white patches of the winter 
snow—that long winter, so happy and so sad—the 
old man drew his daughter to his heart. 

“Thou shalt be wholly my own,” he said, ten- 
oe “Thou shalt replace all whom I have 
ost.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


NDER the cottage roof was at once great joy 
and great pain. No confidences were ex- 
changed between Morand and his betrothed, or 
between the old man and Salome, only every one 
united in hastening the preparations for the mar- 
riage. Possibly Morand blamed himself for not 
having sooner made up his mind and expressed 
it. Frederika had many a bitter thought in the- 
midst of her happiness. The old forester said: 
nothing, but his eyes followed his younger daugh- 
ter far oftener than the elder. 

Morand had to leave a month after his betrothal.,. 
and go to establish himself in his new home and 
work. When he came back Frederika was busy.. 
getting ready the trunk filled with household 
linen, the labour of her busy hands, which she 
would take away with her to her husband’s home. 

Salome helped her, silently but energetically.. 
She seemed to have quaffed in one draught her 
bitter cup, to have cut off the right hand and: 
plucked out the right eye. If she suffered still, 
no one knew it, not even her father. Frederika 
even, seeing her sister so busy, often said to her- 
self, “‘ How quickly she is consoled! If Morand: 
had loved her’ instead of me, I think I should 
have died of grief.” But people do not die of 

tief whose hearts are true and whose will is firm. 
alome, bent on rooting out of her soul a love 
which, however innocent at first, was innocent no 
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longer—Salome watched and prayed night and 
day. 

Morand came back for his bride. Frederika 
herself did not take more pains to set off her 
beauty in her bridegroom’s sight than did Salome 
to conceal all traces of her suffering. Her eyes 
looked brighter than ever when the young forester 
led his wife to the altar, msomuch that many said, 
“Tf I had been Morand, I would have chosen 
Salome.” But the mothers shook their heads 
and said that “beauty was not everything, and 
Frederika was such an admirable manager of a 
household.” 

Joseph was at the wedding. When he went to 
ask for a holiday it was with so dull a face that 
his master inquired laughingly whether he was off 
to a.marriage or a funeral. : Joseph might well 
have said the latter. All his hopes seemed dead 
and buried. 

But the blow had not struck him suddenly 
as it had Salome. He had time to compose his 
features, and even put on a fitting manner as he 
apologised for his long absence. 

“‘But you never missed me,” said he to the 
bride. Frederika blushed, for it was only too 
true. 

Busy, even with her orange-blossom crown on, 
she was helping Salome to lay the dinner. Joseph 
gave her a gold cross, bought out of his slender 
wages, and her eyes sparkled with delight. She 
would have liked to put it on at once. Morand 
was not rich, and had nothing to give her but the 
gold ring that lay in his waistcoat pocket. 

Joseph’s secret was tolerably well guessed, but 
the bridegroom was not jealous. Joseph and 
Salome walked into church together behind, the 
happy pair. The father looked after them and 
sighed. 

“Two griefs cannot make one happiness,” 
thought he. 

The young couple were gone, the forester’s 
cottage had become silent. Once Salome used 
to sing at her work, now she worked without 
singing. It was with difficulty that she remem- 
bered little details of housekeeping, so easy to 
Frederika. But she would not let herself dream. 
‘** What use would it be ?” she often thought. “ As 
mother said, ‘Take care, Salome.’” So she 
redoubled her activity in the house, her watchful 
care over her old father, who often smiled when 
she came to retieve him of his gun, and even to 
unbutton his gaiters. 

‘IT am still stout enough to take care of myself, 
and I want no assistant,” said he. “It was 
Morand I wanted, but the lad knew better how to 
shift for himself.” 

While her father was in the forest Salome spent 
*many a lonely hour, but sometimes she went 
with him and watched the long slides, like the 
slide of Alpnach, down which the huge logs were 
thrown. It was the brightest day of the very dull 
week, when Joseph paid his usual visit; he never 
failed to come early and depart late. But he spoke 
little, and not even the news which the old man 
was always ready to tell about Frederika and her 
affairs provoked from himareply. He entered, 
taciturn and cold, arranging on his lap the flowers 


— 





he had gathered in the forest, great handfuls of 
which he often took back to his city home. 

















SALOME AND HER FATHER. 


Never once had he exchanged confidences with 
Salome, yet he felt she understood him. Whether 
he spoke or not, her presence was a rest to him. 
She, on her side, began to find the time long be- 
tween his visits, and each time when Joseph 


_went away she said to him, “ You will be sure to 


come again ?” 

Winter returned, but a little less severe than 
the last. The valley lay deep in snow, and the 
forester’s cottage was once more shut out from 
the world. Not from Joseph, who got a sledge 
and succeeded in coming every week as usual. 
He brought Father Dominic town news, not over 
interesting, and newspapers, full of the war, which 
was a ceaseless curiosity to the old man, who 
had once served as a soldier in Algeria. 

“There I used to meet men of all countries, 
and ever after I like to know what is passing in 
the world. Last winter I had nearly come to the 
end of my tobacco, but I do believe I could better 
want my pipe than my newspaper.” ; 

Salome laughed. ‘Happily, father, you can 
read the same paper twenty times over, but you 
can never re-commence an ended pipe. ‘That 
which vanishes in smoke vanishes for ever.” 

Her voice was a little sad; Joseph looked at her 
surprised; the old man tapped his nephew on the 
shoulder. ‘Thanks to thee, lad, I have wanted 
neither pipe nor newspaper all the winter. I do 
believe you think all the week what you can bring 
us when you come.” 

“No, uncle, I do better than that ; Salome writes 
down what she wants one week, and I bring it 
the next.” 

“As you brought the books which I saw you 
reading together, and the crystal cup with her 
name on it that she got last week.” 
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‘Joseph blushed, so did Salome, without know- 
ing why. 

x The barometer is falling,” he said, absently. 

“Nonsense of barometers. I make mine out 
of the winds and clouds, the flight of birds, and 
the leaves of trees. These show, as cleverly as 
you can, the state of the weather. When you 
come next week, nephew, you will require no 
sledge.” 

Joseph laughed. ‘It has served me well all 
winter, but I prefer my legs. They cost less 
money.” 

For though his wages had increased, he was 
still very economical. .They laughed at the large 
account ‘Joseph was beginning to have at his 
banker’s. But the young fellow kept his own 
counsel over his own affairs. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE clouds were low and the sky grey, when 
Joseph, stick in hand, took the next time his 
way to the forester’s cottage. Streams long 

frozen came tumbling down the rocks or filtering 
through the ground, the murmur of waters was 
heard on every side. The snow was fast disap- 
pearing in the forest, but many times the road 
was blocked up by trunks of trees which the now 
freed torrents had torn up, and brought tumbling 
with them down themountain-side. Joseph tried to 
lift them away, so as to make an easier path for 
those who might follow him. But it was hard 
work. His bag slipped from his shoulders ; it was 
heavy, for, sledge or no sledge, he would not 
forget Salome’s commission. Very tired and 
breathless was he when he reached his uncle’s 
door. 

Salome stood there alone. “Father is gone to 
the forest; he is troubled at the rapid melting of 
the snow. Sometimes our stream overflows its 
banks and does a deal of harm.” 

Joseph had spent many an hour by the brook- 
side, gathering flowers or catching trout. It had 
never occurred to him that it could do any harm 
—the innocent little stream ! 

“The sky is not brilliant to-day, and the ground 
is well soaked with rain. Still, 1 think you could 
walk easily, Salome, if you will lean sometimes 
on me. Shall we start and go and look after your 
father? I own I shall be rather interested to see 
that pretty, merry little rivulet in a fury.” 

Salome did not laugh. ‘Accidents happen 
sometimes,” said she, gravely, and agreed at once 
to Joseph’s proposal. Young and strong, steady- 
headed, sure-footed, she had no fear except for 
her father. ‘“ But if we meet him, and you take 


. his gun and give him your arm, he will come 
safely home in spite of this horrible weather.” 


So chatting, the two cousins went merrily.on. 


' Joseph had got into the habit of telling Salome 


all his cares, which his mother was too old and 
infirm to be troubled with, and she in her turn 
had many things to say to him which she never 
said to her father. They spoke of present and 
future unhesitatingly, but the past was always a 
sealed book with both. 





They reached the stream without finding the 
old man. There Joseph stopped, horrified at the 
change. It was not a rivulet at all, but a foaming, 
roaring torrent, pouring down the mountain-side ! 

‘‘For the love of God, let us hurry on!” cried 
Salome. ‘Close by is a ruined house, with a 
cottage built against it. If the stream sweeps it 
away everybody will be drowned.” 

Joseph seized Salome’s hand, and they both ran 
as fast as they could. The noise of the waters 
and the occasional crash of falling trees almost 
deafened them, but above it all: Salome thought 
she heard cries of distress: She leaped from 
stone to stone, her long hair floating behind her. 




















A FLOOD, 


Joseph’s eyes followed her in admiration. 
‘* Never did I see a woman so strong and brave as 
this gentle Cousin Salome!” thought he. 

Arrived at the abandoned house with the little 
cottage clinging to its wall, they found it already 
half destroyed by the violence of the flood. A 
woman stood at the window with a child in her 
arms, and just opposite, on the farther shore,. 
stood the old forester, gun in hand, making signs 
to her that he would try to swim across. 

Father Dominic used to say of quiet Joseph, 
‘He has milk in his veins instead of blood,” but 
it did not seem so now. He called out to the 
bewildered woman, with a strong clear voice 
accustomed to be obeyed. And she did obey. She 
rushed out of her cottage with the child in her 
arms, and that instant the old wall fell upon it 
with a crash. She had only just escaped death, 
and her shrieks of terror rang through ail the 
noise of the flood. 

‘‘ Salome,” said Joseph, ‘‘ hold your father fast , 
don’t let him take off his clothes; it would be 
useless, he could not breast the stream; I can! ’” 
and he was gone. 

Salome fell on her knees upon the bank. Her 
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father stood by her, shouting out advice to the 
brave fellow who was already fighting with the 
torrent. 

‘“‘Mind those branches! That round stone is 
not firm! There is a hole in the bed of the 
stream, where the current is always rapid! Brave 
Jad! he guesses what he can’t know. Tehat stupid 
woman! Sheclings to him! She will hinder his 
getting ashore !” 

But Joseph’s feet were firm on shore; he was 
able to make a sign to Salome that he would go 
straight home with the woman and child. 

‘Let us hurry back and see that there isa good 
fire and wine and food!” cried Salome. 

But her father lingered. ‘If I had been only 
ten years younger, a lad brought up in towns 
would not have shown me how to save a woman 
and child!” 

Meantime Joseph, carrying the child and help- 
ing the woman, had succeeded in getting home 
first. He had not changed his clothes, but he had 
made up the fire, placed the woman in Father 
Dominic’s armchair, and wrapped the child in a 
rug, where it lay warming its little feet in the 
hearth and smiling up at its preserver. 

Salome stood an instant to watch the prettv 





sight, then took the child in her arms. “Go, 
Joseph, get yourself dried in father’s room. You 
have done enough for one day. You will be ill 
yourself.” 

“Then will you nurse me?” and he took her 
hand. 

“Anything you like, if you will only go and 
change your clothes.” 

* * * a 


Some months after Joseph and Salome were 
walking along the banks of the stream. It was 
Sunday, and the little waves seemed singing a 
Sunday psalm. 

‘What a transformation,” said Salome, “ since 
the day when you saved that poor woman and 
her child! How contented she is now. This 
stream is not more changed than her life, poor 
soul! thanks to you.” 

‘‘ And our life too,” said Joseph, tenderly. 

“Yes,” answered Salome, pressing her hus- 
band’s arm; ‘‘our storms are past; the stream 
flows peacefully on. I understood to-day that one 
may yet be happy.” 

“I understood it a little before you did, per- 
haps,” said Joseph, smiling. 


, 
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CONCERNING CATS. 


HE cat by the fire has been a pleasant com- 
panion to great men long before the days of 
Bentham or Leigh Hunt. When Hudibras says, 


‘** Montaigne playing with his cat 
Complains she found him but an ass,” 


it might be like the satiric and flippant folly of 
Hudibras to say so; but the sentence to which 
‘Hudibras refers has no such colour in the really 
‘wonderful esssay of Montaigne, in which it occurs. 
We find it in the ‘‘ Apology for Raimond de Se- 
bonde,” where the pensive old French dreamer 
is meditating upon the secret and _ internal 
motions of animals in his neighbourhood, and he 
inquires: ‘‘And from what comparison betwixt 
them and me do I conclude the stupidity I attri- 
bute to them? When I play with my cat, who 
knows whether I do not make her more sport 
than she makes me? We mutually divert one 
another with our play ; if I have my hour to begin 
or to refuse, she also has hers.” It furnishes 
really a very pretty sidelight into the pensive life 
of this singular old dreamer. The first in order 
of time—perhaps the most suggestive of all our 
old essayists—in his solitary old chateau in 
France, surrounded by his books, of which he 
made such abundant use, we see him turning 
aside, perhaps upon the floor, perhaps in his 
library chair, petting and playing with his cat, 
and finding, through her gambols, a reviver to 
thought and wonder concerning the animal world, 
and all the mysteries of life around him. An inter- 
esting creature has puss been regarded from her 
meditative hermitage by the fireside! 

But had Montaigne’s cat any relations with the 


II. 





outer world? Did Bentham’s cat, did Leigh 
Hunt’s cat, ever appear upon the tiles of houses, 
“‘making night hideous”? Did they ever blend 
the notes of their voices in a concert of cats? 
Who shall say? We have always maintained that 
there is a great mystery about cats. Returning 
home one night, through one of the unimaginative 
streets of Islington, passing before a house, in the 
front garden we saw what seemed to us an odd 
sight—nor does reflection at all dissipate the 
oddity of it. We saw a convocation ofcats! We 
saw seven black cats seated in a circle, in the 
centre of which sat a solitary white cat! The 
gas-lamp threw its light full upon the charmed 
circle; there could be no mistake about it. They 
sat perfectly still, and were quite undisturbed by 
our presence. Such a spectacle in the old 
witchcraft days of England would have been very 
fatal to the reputations and the lives of many an- 
cient ladies in any neighbourhood where the 
weird spectacle had been seen: for the cat 
was the witches’ emblem—the very familiar of 
witchcraft. How is it cats get up to the tops of 
houses? Dogs do not make their appearance 
there when the sweet moonlight sleeps upon the 
slates. How strange are their habits! how 
strange their concerts! and /hey are understood) 
to be the affinities of sympathetic natures, the 
expressions of wedded love ! 
richest delineations of these strange phases of 
natural history, our readers had better look to that 
extraordinary embodiment of everything, the 
‘“*Noctes Ambrosiane,” in which Tabitha, pensive 
as a nun, goes forth to meet Tom Tortoiseshell, his 
eyes as rubies, hers as emeralds; his lightning, 
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‘hers lustre; but we are quoting Christopher North 


now, as he exclaims, 


‘¢ Oh, happy love! where love like this is found ; 
Oh, heartfelt rapture ! bliss beyond compare !” 


The Ettrick Shepherd, indeed, burst out into a 
feeling of grim wrath as the Tommies and Tab- 
bies seem to strike up the “ imitation of the 
Hunters’ Chorus from ‘ Der Freyschutz.’” ‘I’ve 
often thocht it aneuch to sicken ane o’ love a’ 
their days, just to reflec that all that hissing and 
spitting, and snuffing and squeaking, and squeal- 
ing and howling, and growling and groaning, a’ 
mixed up with an infernal gallemaufry o’ din, 


ON THE HOUSETOP. 


unlike onything else even in this noisy world, was, 
wi’ these gentle domestic creatures, the saftest, 
sweetest expression o’ the same tender passion 
that from Adam’s lips whispered persuasion into 
Eve’s ear in the bowers of Paradise! But it’s no’ 
possible to thole this ony longer; out wi’ the 
musket, Mr. Tickler, and let drive at them!” 
Lovers of cats will deem all this to be very 
illiberal, and will present puss in far more amiable 
relations, and tell many stories of her gratitude 
and gentleness—nay, there are some who will go so 
lar as to say that in these characteristics she will 
equal the dog. A lady had a tame bird, which 
she was in the habit of letting out of its cage 
every day. One morning, as it was picking 
crumbs of bread off the carpet, her cat, who had 
always before shown great kindness for the bird, 
seized it on a sudden, and jumped with it in her 
mouth upon the tabie. The lady was much 
alarmed for the fate of her favourite, but on turn- 
ing about instantly discovered the cause. The 
door had been left open, and a strange cat had | 
Just come into the room. After the lady had | 


¢ 





turned the strange cat out, her own cat came down 
from the place of safety and dropped the bird, 
which had not sustained the slightest injury. 
And the reader who looks after them will find 
many stories of such happy families where cats 
and birds have dwelt togetherin unity. Not only 
cats and birds, but cats and dogs, in some house- 
holds, preserve a happy, friendly, and even affec- 
tionate relationship with each other, so that the 
idea of a cat-and-dog life is not always synony- 
mous with a life of quarrelling. 

We think we have not, however, met with many 
stories about the cat more tender than the follow- 
ing. <A beautiful cat, brought up in a family, 
became extremely attached to the eldest child—a 
boy. They were playmates, and puss bore with 
exemplary patience} and. without. any unkind 
resistance, all those occasional instances of mal- 
treatment which the playmates of children are 
almost sure'to receive. This continued a long 
time. At length the child was attacked with 
small-pox. In the first days the cat never quitted 
his bedside. As the disease progressed it became 
necessary to remove her, and even to lock her up. 
The child died. The cat was liberated, and in- 
stantly flew to the apartment where she hoped to 
find her playmate, but the body was not there. 
Thén she ran about the house until at last she got 
into the room where the dead boy lay. Here she 
lay down in silent melancholy, and had again to 
be locked up. As soon as the child was interred 
she disappeared, but about a fortnight after she 
returned to the well-known apartment quite 
emaciated. Still she would not take any nourish- 
ment, but ran away with dismal cries. At length, 
compelled by hunger, she made her appearance 
every day about dinner-time, then left the house. 
No one knew where she was the rest of the time, 
till one day she was followed to the burial-ground, 
and found by the grave of her favourite, and so 
great was the attachment of the cat to her de- 
ceased little friend that for five years—that is, 
until the removal of the parents to another neigh- 
bourhood—there was every reason to believe that, 
excepting in the greatest severity of winter, she 
went out and passed every night close by the 
grave. No wonder this cat was treated with 
almost reverential kindness by every person in the 
family. She suffered herself to be played with by 
the other children, without, however, exhibiting 
any especial partiality to them. It is not sur- 
prising that the narrator of this story, in an old 
number of Chambers’s ‘“‘ Edinburgh Journal” for 
1837, is an ‘apologist for cats, and says, “It is 
really shameful in us not to love better a creature 
bound to us by such ties.” So that the cat seems 
worthy of more admiration for personal affectio: 
than she has latterly received. ‘There are several 
instances, well authenticated, of such attachment, 
although, no doubt, in number they fall far below 
what might be cited to the honour of the dog. 
Perhaps the cat shines more in her attachments 
to her quadruped friends, and affections for other 
animals, which has frequently been a reciprocal 
feeling. 

A celebrated horse, the Godolphin Arabian, 
and a black cat were for many years most attached 
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friends ; and when the horse died, in 1753, the 
cat sat upon the body till it was put under the 
ground; then, crawling slowly and reluctantly 
away, was never seen again until her dead body 
was found in a hayloft. A celebrated painter of 
the time (Stubbs) memorialised on canvas the 
affection of the pair. These affections are not 
universal, which may almost be said to be a cha- 
racteristic of the dog. But where they have oc- 
curred they have therefore been very remarkable 
as remarkable as that instance which Southey 
records of a cat and dog who, when the family re- 
moved house, travelled back in company to the 
old habitation, thirty miles distant, the cat under 
convoy. Such instances, perhaps, led to the ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm with which a distinguished 
French writer, Madame de Custine, chants the 
praises of the cat. She exclaims, ‘‘ While you 
sing the praises of the dog—who is merely a 
machine of faithfulness, and can be no other than 
a machine, and inspires me with personal enmity— 
therefore I say, Vive les chats! and, without a 
paradox, I prefer them to the dog; they are more 
free, more independent, more natural. Human 
civilisation has not become to them a second 
nature. They are more simple than dogs, more 
sracious ; they take from society only what suits 
them. When, by chance, they lose their tyrants, 
it is not asa degraded slave, like your odious 
dogs, who lick the. hand which beats them, and 
are faithful only because they have not sufficient 
spirit to be inconstant. There is always a choice 
displayed in the attachments of cats; I see only 
stupidity in that of dogs. If, from all time, we 
have given preference to these, their reputation 
is the result of human pride. The dog is the 
creature of man; this foolish animal is no longer 
what God made him; he is the product of society ; 
he is like one of those double flowers which only 
exist by force of culture, and whose admirers 
appreciate them because they are their work!” 
Beyond this, we suppose, in enthusiasm for the 
cat, it is impossible to go. But when admiration 
is kindled for the cat, it seems usually to be of no 
half-and-half description; and we have intimated 
that these gleams of a moral nature are to be 
discovered—gratitude, for instance. A personal 
correspondent in one of the early volumes of 
the “ Penny Magazine” mentions an instance. A 











cat and dog lived, on the best possible terms, in 
his family. The dog was especially courteous to 
the kittens of madame. One morning there was 
a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning. 
Pincher, the dog, was in the drawing-room, the 
cat, with her family, in the garret. The dog was 
considerably disturbed—frightened, indeed, by the 
repeated flashes of lightning. He had crept close 
to the master’s feet, when. puss walked into the 
room with a disturbed air, and, mewing with all 
her might, she came up to Pincher, rubbed her 
face against his cheek, gently touched him with 
her paw; then walked to the door, stopped, 
looked back and mewed, all of which said as 
plainly as words could have done, ‘‘ Come with 
me, Pincher.” But Pincher was too much fright- 
ened to give any consolation to her. She returned 
and renewed her application with increased energy. 
The dog evidently understood her meaning, but 
still crept close to his master. So puss went off 
to look after her family upstairs. Presently she 
was met coming down with one of her kittens, 
and she made it to be understood very distinctly 
that she had wanted Pincher to watch this one 
while she went to fetch the others. She was 
greatly disturbed by the storm, and the master 
followed her, mitigated her cares, assisted her in 
putting her family into a place of safety, and re- 
mained with her until the storm was over and all 
was again calm. But on the following morning, 
much to his surprise, he found puss patiently 
waiting for him at the door of his apartment. She 
accompanied him down to breakfast, sat by him 
and caressed him in every possible way. She had 
always been in the habit of going down to break- 
fast with the lady of the house, but on this morn- 
ing no coaxing could persuade her to go down 
until the master made his appearance. She went 
to the breakfast-room with him, remaining, as has 
been said, until breakfast was over; then went 
upstairs to her family. She had never done this 
before, and never did it again. She had shown 
her gratitude for the care bestowed upon her little 
ones, and her duty was done. 

Such anecdotes would almost go to prove that 
cats are not so bad as they have been represented, 
but most likely this was a very affectionate house- 
hold, and our dumb fellow-mortals very much re- 
flect the character of those with whom they reside- 
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THE LOWER LODGE, HAWARDEN, 


| Sas i years have passed since Mr. Gladstone 
first entered public life. Englishmen of all 
shades of opinion have recently paid respect- 
ful tribute to the great qualities displayed in his 
remarkable career. Political controversies have 
no place in these pages, but at such a time we 
may fitly invite our readers to accompany us on 
a visit to Hawarden Castle. 

Hawarden, in Flintshire, in North Wales, 
usually pronounced Harden, is far removed and 
remote from the great seat and centre of empire. 
It may almost be called a suburb of the singular 
and ancient city of Chester, from which it is only 
six miles distant; and, although the road 
passes the magnificent seat of the Duke of West- 
minster, it is not interesting to a stranger, unless, 
indeed, he should take the pedestrian route, which 
it was not the writer’s happiness to take—that 
described by that pleasant, and now almost for- 
gotten, old writer, the Rev. William Gilpin—along 
the embankment of the Dee, and over the lower 
ferry, following a footpath across the meadows. 
But for the most part the way lies along dreary 
wastes, unadorned by any of the beautiful append- 
ages of landscape scenery so common in Wales. 
Not far removed from Hawarden we passed 
through Broughton Hall, and by its pleasant 


‘church and churchyard, which also belong to the 
estate of Hawarden. 


Hawarden is a large village, 





not pretty, and with all the characteristics of a 
Welsh village. It has some good houses, and, 
indeed, it may almost seem worthy of the desig- 
nation of atown. It lies at the foot and outside 
the gates of the park and castle. The parish is 
said to contain 13,000 acres, and of these the 
estate of Mr. Gladstone covers about 6,908 
acres. 

However dreary the road may be, when the 
gates are passed and we enter therichly-woodedand 
extensive park, all the sternness vanishes and the 
eye enjoys charming vistas opening amongst oaks, 
limes, and elms. It is, indeed, a fine and ample 
domain, and there, as you go along the fine drive, 
on the height on the left, is the ruin of the ancient 
castle, to which the present quite modern and 
more homelike habitation is the successor. 

The traditional history of this castle travels 
back to a very remote antiquity, and is the central 
point of interest to many a tragedy, and some of 
a very grotesque character. For instance, for 
many ages the inhabitants of Hawarden were 
called ‘“‘ Harden Jews,” and for this designation 
we have the following legendary account. In the 
year 946, during the reign of Cynan ap Elis ap 
Anarawd, King of Gwynedd North, there was a 
Christian temple at Harden, and a rood loft, in 
which was placed an image of the Virgin Mary, 
with a very large cross in her hands, which was 
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called “holy rood.” During a very hot and dry 
summer the inhabitants prayed much and ardently 
for rain, but without any effect. Among the rest, 
Lady Trowst, wife of Sytsyllt, governor of Harden 
Castle, went also to pray, when, during this exer- 
cise, the holy rood fell upon her head and killed 
her. Such behaviour upon the part of this wooden 
Virgin could be tolerated no more. A great 
tumult ensued in consequence, and it was con- 
cluded to try the said Virgin for murder, and the 
jury not only found her guilty of wilful murder, 
but of inattention in not answering the prayers of 
innumerable petitioners. The sentence was hang- 
ing, but Span, of Mancot, who was one of the 
jury, opposed this act, saying it was best to drown, 
since it was rain they prayed for. This was fiercely 
opposed by Corbin of the Gate, who advised that 
she should be laid on the sands near the river. 
So, this being done, the tide carried the lady, 
floating gently, like another lady, Elaine, upon its 
soft bosom, and placed her near the walls of 
Caerleon (now Chester), where she was found next 
day, says the legend, drowned and dead. Here 
the inhabitants of Caerleon buried her. Upon 
this occasion, it is said, the river, which had 
until then been called the Usk, was changed to 
Rood Die, or Rood Dee. We need not stay here 
to analyse some things belonging to locality and 
etymology, which appear to us somewhat ana- 
chronistic and contradictory in this ancient and 
queer legend. 

Hawarden appears to have been a stronghold 
of the Saxons, for, on the invasion of William, it 
was found in the possession of Edwin, sovereign 
of Deira; indeed, the word ‘ Hawarden” is sup- 
posed to be synonymous with the word Burg- 
Ardden, Ardin, a fortified mount, or hill. It is 
usually supposed to be an English word, but of 
Welsh derivation, and is no doubt related to dznas, 
in Welsh the exact equivalent to the Saxon burg. 
It is believed that the old castle was built shortly 
after the Conquest. This is very probable, for 
that was the age of castles, and old Hawarden 
Castle was probably no exception to those cruel 
haunts of feudal tyranny and oppression. Many 
years since, when the rubbish was cleared away 
beneath the castle ruin, a flight of steps was 
found, at the foot of which was a door, and a 
drawbridge which crossed a long deep chasm 
neatly faced with free-stone, then another door 
leading to several small rooms, all, probably, 
places of confinement; and those hollows, now 
fringed with timber trees, in those days constituted 
a broad deep fosse. We find it afterwards in the 
possession of Roger Fitzvalarine, a son of one of 
the adventurers who came over with the Con- 
queror. Then it was held, subordinately, by the 
Monthault, or Montalt, family, the stewards of the 
palatinate of Chester. It is remarkable that, as 
we noticed in our story of Hughenden manor, the 
traditions of that ancient place touched the 
memory of Simon de Montfort, the great Earl of 
Leicester, so do they also in the story of the old 
castle of Hawarden. Here Llewelyn, the last 
native Prince of Wales, held a memorable confer- 
ence with the earl. Within the walls of Hawarden 
was signed a treaty of peace between Wales and 





Cheshire, not long to last; and here Llewelyn 
saw the beautiful daughter of De Montfort, 


whose memory haunted him so tenderly and so. 


long. Again we find the castle in the possession 
of the Montalt family, from whom it descended 
to the Stanleys, the Earls of Derby. The most 
illustrious resident in Hawarden is the great 
statesman to whom it is now a favourite home; 
yet here the last native princes of Wales, Llewelyn 
and David, attempted to grasp their crumbling 
sceptre. Here, no doubt, halted Edward 1, “ girt 
with many a baron bold;” here the Tudor prince, 
Henry vu, of Welsh birth, visited in the later 
years of the fifteenth century; and this was the 
occasion upon which it passed into the family 
whose representative had proclaimed him monarch 
on Bosworth field. But when James, Earl of 
Derby, was beheaded after the battle of Worcester, 
in 1651, the estate was purchased under the 
Sequestration Act by Serjeant Glynn, through 
whom it comes into its present possession, by 
Mrs. Gladstone, and his portrait hangs over the 
mantelshelf of the drawing-room; “ but,” said 
Mrs. Gladstone, in calling our attention to it, ‘‘ he 
is an ancestor of whom we have no occasion to be 
and are not proud.” 

The aspect of the house is very impressive and 
imposing as it first suddenly seems to start upon 
the view after the long carriage-drive through the 
noble trees, if not immediately near, but breaking 
and brightening the view on either hand; yet, 
within and without, the house seems like its 
mighty master—not pensive nor rural; it does not 
even breathe the spirit of quiet. Its rooms look 
active and power-compelling, and we could not but 
feel that they were not indebted to any of the 
zesthetic inventions and elegancies of furniture 
for theircharm. Thus we have heard of one visitor 
pathetically exclaiming, ‘‘Not one dado adorns 
the walls!” Hawarden is called a castle, but 
it has not, either in its exterior or interior, the 
aspect of a castle. It is a home; it has a 
noble appearance as it rises on the elevated 
ground near the old feudal ruin which it has 
superseded, and looks over the grand and forest- 
like park, the grand pieces of broken ground, dells 
and hollows, and charming woodlands. 

When within the house, in every room you seem to 
be surrounded by books ; books, quantities of them, 
in the breakfast-room ; and in the great and noble 
library, the lofty room surrounded with books ; here, 
a noble heirloom of the Glynn family—a portrait 
by Vandyke of that marvellous man, Sir Kenelm 
Digby—hangs over the fireplace. This seems to 
be a favourite picture of Mrs. Gladstone’s, who 
especially called our attention to it. Other inte- 
resting pictures light the way, conspicuously an en- 
graving of Millais’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 
which, however noble as an imitation of the style 
of Velasquez, fails to give any suggestion of the 
light and play of life which glows and gleams from 
the face of the original in every moment of con- 
versation. You step from the library into the 
study—it is the anteroom of the library. As we 
did so we were, perhaps, surprised by the presence 
of a most breathing bust of William Pitt, for 
whom Mr. Gladstone is understood to have the 
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THE PARK GATE AND ORPHANAGE, HAWARDEN, 


highest admiration ; and no wonder, for, strange as 
it may seem to say it, between the two statesmen 
there are remarkable points of resemblance, both 
men equal to a great national emergency. Pitt 
was a mighty master of finance—the mightiest 
Chancellor of the Exchequer England had known 
until even his genius was transcended in this de- 
partment by that of the present living minister. 

At the door of the study the minister graciously 
received us, and with a warm pressure of the 
hand made us at home at once in this great work- 
shop of the mind, of so many studies and cares; 
and here, in order or disorder, were still books, 
and books, and books, papers, busts, portraits, and 
every variety of furniture of culture and taste. 
We saw very few indications of any care for costly 
or elegant bindings. Clearly the volumes were 
there, not as the furniture of the house, but the fur- 
niture of the incessantly acquisitive mind. It is a 
venerable apartment. At different tables—there 
are several in the room reserved and set apart for 
various occupations—the visitor is instantly im- 
pressed as by the memories of a variety of labour. 
This is the literary table; here “ Juventus Mundi” 
was written ; here the Homeric studies were pur- 
sued. “Ah!” sighs Mr. Gladstone, “ it is a long 
time since I sat there!” ‘This is the political 
table; here the Irish Bills and the Budgets were 
shaped and fashioned. And here is Mrs. Glad- 





stone’s table; here she probably planned her or- 
phanage, and the hospital she first called into 
existence. This is the room where the scholar and 
the statesman spends the chief portion of his time ; 
there is the theological portion of the library—an 
ample collection; separate compartments receive 
the works of Homer, and Shakespeare, and Dante; 
and the busts of Sydney Herbert, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s old college friend, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and Canning, and Cobden, and Homer bend from 
the bookcases, and Tennyson looks out from a 
large bronze medallion. 

Of course, we cannot visit Hawarden without 
also paying a visit to the church. It is a fair 
large structure, externally a plain old.brick build- 
ing, with a low tower and dwarf spire, standing 
in the midst of a large population of graves. 
About thirty years since the church was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire. The walls, however, 
escaped destruction, and the present building is a 
restoration to the memory of the immediate 
ancestor from whom the entire estate is derived 
by the present family. The rector, the Rev. 
Stephen Gladstone, the second son of the Pre- 
mier, although not a great preacher, is one to 
whom men listen with pleasure; he is quietly 
earnest and instructive. But, no doubt, the most 
singular scene in the Hawarden Church, beheld 
usually when the Premier is in residence in the 
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castle, is to ‘see him sitting in the plain, un- 
cushioned pew, near the lectern and opposite the 
pulpit. It may be thought—perhaps feared—that 
of the crowds which fill the church at the morn- 
ing and evening service, multitudes are brought 
together, strangers, week after week, to obtain a 
view of that face so gnarled and rugged, and 
often so pale. It must be admitted that the 
spectacle of the Prime Minister of a great nation 
caking part, week after week, in the simple ser- 
vice of an obscure village church is a sight the 
world has seldom if ever seen. Seated near to 
the reading-desk, at the time and place indicated, 
he quietly rises and goes through his part of the 
service, reading the lessons from the desk. Then 
he resumes his seat, and, while joining heartily in 
the other parts of the service, ‘usually listens to 
the sermon with head thrown back and closed 
eyes. Then the service closes, and the Premier 
throws a coat over his shoulders without putting 
his arms into it: he is only on his way to the 
rectory.‘ The family all seem to live together in 
the most beautiful relations of lovable unity. But, 
as he walks along the churchyard path it is pro- 
bably lined with visitors, waiting, uncovered, to 
greet him as he passes along. With hat in hand, 
his head uncovered, he passes through the human 
lane of lovers and admirers—perhaps of some 
enemies too—exchanging smiles and nods and 
friendly negotiations till he is safe in the house- 
hold room of the rector, his son. We have heard 
that both Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone attribute much 
of his health to the fact that he will have his 
Sabbath to himself and to his family, undisturbed 
by any of the agitations of business, the cares of 





State, or even the recreations of literature and 
scholastic study. 

It is impossible to restrain a sense of admira- 
tion for this profound public regard for the day of 
rest. Whether in London or at Hawarden, he 
puts us in mind of his great predecessor in the 
statesmanship of England, Cecil Lord Burleigh, 
who, when he arriv ed at Theobalds on a Saturday 
evening, would throw off his cloak or chain of 
office and exclaim, “ Lie there and rest, my good 
Lord Treasurer! ” 


** Yes, this in him was the peculiar grace 

(Hearten our chorus), 

That before living he’d learn how to live— 
No end to learning ; 

Earn the means first—God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning. 

Was it not great? Did he not throw on God 
(He loves the burden) 

God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ?” 


As in our remarks upon Hughenden and the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, so in these. on Hawarden 
and Mr. Gladstone, the nature of these pages pro- 
hibits any estimate of political charaeter or 
career. It may, however, truly be said, while 
keeping clear of all party difference, Mr. Glad- 
stone is a very remarkable, study. He possesses a 
singular variety of faculty and amazing fulness of 
vitality. Mind and body seem equal in perfection 
of animation and agility. How truly it has been 
said, ‘‘ There is no way of making heroism 
easy. Labour, iron labour, is the only way.” 





HAWARDEN CHURCH, 
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Mr. Gladstone reminds us of what Cecil said of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘‘ He can toil terribly.” But 
Nature, when she adds difficulty on difficulty, 
gives brains. In his exceeding simplicity of cha- 
racter he seems to say, “‘I am born to this posi- 
tion. I must take it, and neither you nor I can 
help or hinder me; surelythen I need not fret myself 
to guard my own dignity.” To fella stout and 
ancient tree of ample girth ; to walk with ease and 
pleasure a dozen miles; to translate from English 
into elegant Latin, or to translate from Latin or 
Greek into elegant English; to address a con- 
course of twenty-five thousand persons; or to 
deliver an oration from the chair of an university; 
to deal successfully with the complicating em- 
barrassments of a tariff, the perplexities of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; to write essays as an 
accomplished journalist; or firmly to grasp the 
rudder of the vessel of the State—all these exhibit 
a variety of power surely not less than astonishing 
to ordinary mortals; to all which it must be added 
that he is not a remote and silent landlord. He 
is at home and talkative with all the tenants and 
villagers, takes an interest in the literary or young 
men’s society of his little village, is a frequent 





* caller at many of the houses of the villagers. One 


old dame makes it her boast that she has fre- 


* quently told Mr. Gladstone all that was on her 
: mind, while a wise old farmer, whose house we 


passed on our way, is constantly visited by the 
Premier, who deems it to be a part of the wisdom 
of his life to make himself acquainted with the 
opinions and ways of thinking of all sorts and 
conditions of men. He has something to say to 
everybody, and something to listen to with respect 
from everybody. He has none of the jauntiness 
of Lord Palmerston, yet the cares of empire seem 
to sit lightly also upon his shoulders. He has 
not the remoteness which we found characteristic 
of Lord Beaconsfield, but an affable nearness, and 
it is impossible to approach him and look into his 
face without feeling that you are in the presence 
of a man who disdains all chicanery, all mean- 
ness, and who breathes magnanimity as his native 
air. 

If Mr. Gladstone be a firm Anglican, we 
obtain a fine insight as to the breadth of his 
Christian sentiments from the following extract 
from his address at the Liverpool College in 
December, 1872: ‘‘ Not less forcibly than justly,” 
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he said, “‘ you hear much to the effect that the 
divisions among Christians render it impossible 
to say whet Christianity is, and so destroy all 
certainty as to the true religion. But if the 
divisions among Christians are remarkable, not 
less so is their unity in the greatest doctrines that 
they hold. Well-nigh fifteen hundred years have 
passed away since the great controversies con- 
cerning the Deity and the person of the Redeemer 
were, after a long agony, determined. As before 
that time, in a manner less defined but adequate 
for their day, so, ever since that time, amid all 
chance and change, more—aye, many more—than 
ninety-nine in every hundred Christians have, 
with one voice, confessed the Deity and incarna- 
tion of our Lord as the cardinal and central 
truth of our religion. Surely there is some com- 
fort here, some sense of brotherhood; some glory 
due to the past, some hope for the times that are 
to come.” 

It would be exceedingly ungracious if we 
were to close this paper without mentioning the 





urbane and beneficent lady to whom Mr. Glad- 
stone is indebted for this noble historical home, 
Mrs. Gladstone, the daughter of Sir Stephen 
Glynn, has so entered into and partaken of all the 
triumphs of her illustrious husband that any record 
would be defective which did not pay honour to 
her name; and then, a very interesting feature, 
and one of the most interesting buildings at 
Hawarden, is Mrs. Gladstone’s Orphanage, which 
stands close to the castle. Here desolate orphans 
are well cared for, and find, until they have to 
enter on the conflict and to encounter the cares 
of life, a happy home. Also it is very pleasing to 
record that, as there is no village library in 
Hawarden, the great library at the Castle, con- 
sisting of some 10,000 volumes, is open to 
borrowers, no further security being taken than 
the entry of the name of the borrower, with the 
date of the transaction. It may be presumed that 
the treasures of the inner study are guarded from 
the profanation of uncultured fingers and 
unlearned eyes. 
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WHIPPING 


EW of the old court customs practised in 
olden times were more curious than ‘* whip- 
ping by proxy.” Itappears that the office of 

whipping-boy doomed its unfortunate occupant 
to undergo all the corporal punishment which the 
heir-apparent to the throne—whose proper person 
was, as the Lord’s anointed, considered sacred— 
might chance to incur “in the course of travelling 
through his grammar and prosody.” One of the 
most celebrated instances of the observance of 
this custom was the appointment of Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick as King Edward vith’s whipping-boy, 
to which we find numerous allusions. Thus 
Burnet, in his “ History of the Reformation” 
(1865, ii. 373), says: “This Fitzpatrick did after- 
wards fully answer: the opinion this young king 
had of him. He was bred up with him in learn- 
ing; and, as itis said, had been his whipping-boy, 
who, according to the rule of educating our 
princes, was always to be whipped for the king’s 
faults. He was afterwards made by Queen 
Elizabeth Baron of Upper Ossory in Ireland, 
which was his native country.” 

Strype, in his ‘Ecclesiastical Memorials” 
(1822, ii. 507), makes several allusions to Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick, and relates how he was “much 
favoured by King Edward v1, having been bred 
up with him from a child. Him the king sent 
into the French king’s court, furnished him with 
instructions under his own hand for his behaviour 
there, which are preserved in Fuller’s History, ap- 
pointed him four servants, gave him three hundred 
French crowns in his purse, and a letter to the 
French king in his favour, declaring that the 
king had sent him thither to remain in his court 
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BY PROXY. 


to learn fashions, for the better serving him at hi 
return.” 

Among other references to this custom may be 
noticed one by Burnet, in the “‘ History of his Own 
Time.” This writer, in speaking of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Dysart, who afterwards became 
Duchess of Lauderdale, tells us that her father, 
William Murray, had been page and whipping- 
boy to Charles 1. As a correspondent of ‘* Notes 
and Queries ” points out, we hear nothing of such 
an office being held by any one in the household 
of Prince Henry, the elder brother of Charles 1. 
It appears, too, that it was customary to have 
such a substitute in France, for Fuller, in his 
“Church History,” 1655 (ii. 342) says that D’Ossat 
and Du Perron, afterwards Cardinals, were 
whipped by Clement viii for Henry tv of France, 
Louis xIv, however, who was contemporary with 
our Charles 1, on one occasion, when he was con- 
scious of his want of education, exclaimed, 
“Est ce qu'il n’y avait point de verges dans mon 
royaume, pour me forcer a étudier?” This re- 
mark, indeed, seems to show that such a prac- 
tice was not always observed in France. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘Fortunes of Nigel” 
(chapter vi.), on introducing Sir Mungo Mala- ° 
growther, of Girnigo Castle, to his readers, gives 
a graphic account of this custom. After narrating 
how he had been early attached to court in the 
capacity of whipping-boy to King James v1, 
and trained to all polite learning, with his majesty, 
by his celebrated preceptor, George Buchanan, 
he adds: “ Under his stern rule—for he did not 
approve of the vicarious mode of punishment— 
James bore the penance of his own faults, and 
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Mungo Malagrowther enjoyed a sinecure. But 
James’s other pedagogue, Master Patrick Young, 
went more ceremoniously to work, and appalled 
the very soul of the youthful king by the floggings 
which he bestowed on the whipping-boy when 
the royal task was not suitably performed. And 
be it told to Sir Mungo’s praise that there were 
points about him in the highest respect suited to 
his official situation. He had, even in youth, a 
naturally irregular and grotesque set of features, 
which, when distorted by fear, pain, and anger, 
looked like one of the whimsical faces which pre- 
sent themselves in Gothic architecture. His voice 
was also high-pitched and querulous, so that, when 
smarting under Master Peter Young’s unsparing 
inflictions, the expression of his grotesque phy- 
siognomy, and the superhuman yells which he 
uttered, were well suited to produce all the effects 
on the monarch who deserved the lash that could 
possibly be psoduced by seeing another and an 
innocent individual suffering for his delict.” 

There were exceptions, however, to this rule, 
for Mr. Prince states in his “ Parallel History” 
(1842, iii. 262), that when Dr. Markham inquired 
of George 11 “‘how his majesty would wish to 
have the princes treated,” he replied, “‘ Like the 
sons of any private English gentleman. If they 
deserve it, let them be flogged. Do as you used 
to do at Westminster.” It seems very clear, also, 
that Henry vi was chastised personally. 

In an old. play entitled, “‘ When You See Me 
You Know Me,” the custom is thus noticed :— 

** Prince (Edward v1)—Why, how now, Browne ? 
what’s the matter ? 

Browne.—Your grace loiters, and will not ply 
your book, and your tutors have whipped me 
for it. 

Prince.—Alas, poor Ned! I am sorry for it; 
I’ll take the more pains, and entreat my tutors for 
thee. Yet, in troth, the lectures they read me 
last night out of Virgil and Ovid I am perfect 
in, only I confess 1 am behind in my Greek 
authors. 

Will (Summers).—And for that speech they 
have declined it upon his breech.” 

We can easily imagine that such a custom would 
afford our old dramatists abundant opportunity 
for enlivening their audience by the witty intro- 
duction of it, especially as they generally contrived 
to gain popularity for their performances by up- 
holding or ridiculing any foolish usages of the 
time. 

It seems probable that this custom was not con- 
fined to our own country, and was perhaps prac- 
tised in Spain, for the improvement of Philip 11. 
Le Sage, it may be remembered, has introduced 
such a mode of correction in his ‘Gil Blas,” 
relating the following amusing anecdote. He 
tells us how Don Raphael was at the early age of 
twelve selected by the Marquis de Leganez to be 
the companion of his son of the same age, who 
hardly knew a letter of his alphabet. In spite of 
the patient endeavour of his masters to induce 
him to apply himself to his studies, he persisted in 
frittering away his time, till at last the head-master 
resolved to give /e fouet to young Raphael when- 








ever the little Leganez deserved it. This, how- 
ever, he did so unsparingly, that the boy Raphael 
made up his mind to run away from: the roof of 
the Marquis de Leganez; and to revenge for al} 
the cruel and unjust treatment which he had re- 
ceived, he took with him one hundred and fifty 
ducats of the master. 

Once more, a few years ago, the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” in an article on the “ Pekin Gazette” 
for 1876, called attention to the appointment of, 
among other instructors to the young emperor, a 
Hahachutcz, or “‘ whipping-boy,” who by reason of 
his office suffers in his person for all the sins and 
shortcomings of his imperial fellow-student. 


T. F. Tursetton Dyer. 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL: 


IN CONNEXION WITH THE INVASION OF 
ENGLAND. 


z 
DE LESSEPS has lately said that “if the 
Channel tunnel is not now completed, the 
glory of the work will belong to the next 
century, along with the right to wonder at our 
hesitations and perhaps at our prejudices.” 

All questions as to the possibility of the work 
have been set at rest, nor is there much contro- 
versy as to the social and commercial as well as 
political and international advantages of thus 
uniting our island with the Continent. If peace 
could be for ever guaranteed, we suppose all 
opposition to the scheme would cease. But the 
danger of the tunnel in case of war is still an 
open question. Some high authorities speak 
with confidence of the absurdity of alarm froma 
route so easily closed; but authorities equally high 
have dwelt on the perils to which our sea-girt isle 
would be exposed. The British Government 
takes the cautious view, and refuses to sanction 
the continuance or completion of the works. 

The annexed illustration is the fac-simile of an 
old engraving preserved in the Suzbliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, entitled ‘“ Divers projets sur la: 
descente la Angleterre.” The date of publication 
is (13 Prairial de an x1) June 1803, the time of the 
threatened invasion of England by Napoleon, then: 
First Consul. In the camp at Boulogne all possible 
methods of crossing the Channel were canvassed,. 
and it appears that the project of a tunnel was 
mooted even at the beginning of this century. 
Probably the caricaturist held the idea of submarine: 
invasion as chimerical as that of crossing by help 
of kites and balloons, and the French have now 
reproduced the picture in order to show the folly 
of a great nation like England being moved by 
childish panic, in opposing what would conduce- 
to the progress of international commerce and. 
the consequent strengthening of peaceful rela 
tions. 
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AN ANCIENT BIRD AND ITS FOSSIL ALLIES. 


From the “‘ Geological Magazine,” 
by permission.) 


EARLY ten thousand living species of birds 
are now known to naturalists. These are 
all comprised in two great divisions—that 

of the Carinate, the keel-breasted flying and 
swimming birds, and the raft-like flat-breasts or 
Ratita, the ostriches and their allies. Many very 
remarkable forms have become extinct even 
within the limits of the historic period, and the 
life records of the rocks tell us plainly that the 
group was represented in long past ages of geo- 
logical history. The bones of birds, it is true, 
are far less frequently preserved than those of 
other animals, but their feathers and footprints 
give no uncertain evidence of their former exist- 
ence. In those Tertiary deposits furnishing the 
gypsum or Paris plaster of commerce, for in- 
stance, the footprints of several species occur 
associated with the bones of numbers of flesh- 
eating and grass-eating animals. While in the 
famous limestones of Monte Bolca in Sicily, which 
are quarried for the sake of the numerous and 
beautiful fossil fishes they contain, feathers are 
also abundantly preserved; and, so far as we yet 
know, only birds were clothed in plumage. But 
their bones sometimes afford proof that different 
climatal conditions prevailed in Europe, as in the 
case of those of the parrots, trogons, currassows, 
and marabout storks of the Miocene deposits of 








ARCHAOPTERYX MACRURA (OWEN). [From the lithographic slates of Solenhofen, 


Bavaria; original in the Berlin Museum. 


France and the Rhineland—all species which now 
live in warmer regions. We have also plenty of 
evidence that birds inhabited the air and the ocean 
during some periods* of the Secondary era. 

In the year 1861 the existence of birds in the 
Jurassic period was first revealed by the discovery 
of a single feather, which was found imbedded and 
beautifully preserved in the fine-grained ‘ Solen- 
hofen slates” at Pappenheim, in Bavaria. This 
deposit supplies the stones for lithographic pur- 
poses, and was formed of successive layers of 
tidal mud so fine in texture as to preserve winged 
insects, and that most fragile of all animals, a 
jelly-fish, a specimen of which may be seen in the 
Royal Geological Museum at Dresden. The 
feather in question was minutely described as that 
of Archaeopteryx lithographica by Hermann Von 
Meyer, and is now exhibited in the museum of 
the University of Berlin. A year later the osseous 
remains of a remarkable animal, partly covered 
with similar feathers, were found by Dr. Hiaber- 
lein in the the same horizon and locality. This 





* At the second meeting of the International Geological Congress, insti- 
tuted for the Unification of Geological Nomenclature, held at Bologna, 
September, 1881, the following division of sedimentary formations and 
their corresponding chronological terms were adopted :— 


Group = era, as Palzozoic group, or era. 
System = _ period, as Silurian system, or period. 
Series = epoch, as Ludlow series, or epoch. 
Stage = age, as Aymestry stage, or age. 
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was described by Professor Richard Owen, under 
the name of Archeopteryx macrura, or “ancient 
long-tailed bird,” and thus introduced by him in 
1863 to the notice of the members of the Royal 
Society. 

The upper and under slabs of slate containing 
the specimen furnished proof, in the hands of their 
describer, that the hind limbs of the organism re- 
sembled those of existing perching-birds in ana- 
tomical structure. In all adult modern birds, the 
fore limb or wing terminates in a free pollex or 
thumb and two digits or fingers, which coalesce ; 
the pollex, and often the second digit, supports 
a claw. In this ancient bird, however, two 
of the wing fingers were free and armed with 
claws, and the bones are separate throughout. 
Thus the wing resembles the osseous framework 
of the fore limb of the reptile, and retains through- 
out life what is now but a transitory feature visible 
only ‘n the embryonic stages of some unhatched 
fledgelings. But the chief distinguishing peculi- 
arity of the archzopteryx was the long lizard-like 
tail which was composed of twenty narrow and 
gradually attenuating vertebre, and thus resembled 
that of a reptile, although each joint supported a 
pair of long and slender quill feathers. (See 
Frontispiece.) Now the tail of all living species 
is very short, and consists at most of nine joints 
er vertebra, the terminal ones being welded toge- 
ther into a peculiar ‘‘ ploughshare ”-shaped bone, 
the os coccygis, which supports the steering feathers 
of the tail. In the embryonic stages these ter- 
minal bones are for a while also separate and dis- 
tinct. Therefore the tail of the “ ancient bird” 
exhibits a further retention throughout life of that 
which is now merely a brief and passing phase of 
avian development. A comparison of the two 
types of vertebral column shows at once their 
marked divergent features which suggested to 
Professor Owen the title of Seurure, or “ lizard- 
tailed,” as that most appropriate to the new sub- 
class of birds then represented by this interesting 
fossil, which long remained unique, and was 
secured for the national collection. 

Dr. John Evans, F.R.S., the well-known archz- 
ologist, became greatly interested in the slabs con- 
taining these remarkable remains, now exhibited 
at the National Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. After minute investigation he came 
to the conclusion that a small detached object 
lying in one corner of the slab was a fragment of 
the skull of the bird, and showed the cast of the 
two hemispheres of the brain. In a portion of 
bone in the centre of the slab, retaining the im- 
pressions of five teeth, which were subsequently 
found imbedded in the counterpart, he recognised 
a fragment of the toothed jaw of archxopteryx. 
Dr. Evans communicated the existence of these 
additional objects to Dr. Hermann Von Meyer, 
who acknowledged their discovery to be very im- 
portant, and expressed his belief that the jaw did 
not belong to any of the numerous known genera 
of Solenhofen fishes, but probably was that of 
archeopteryx. ‘ An arming of the jaw with teeth,” 
he added, “would contradict the view of the 
archeopteryx being a bird, or even an embryonic 
form of bird. But after all I do not believe that 





the great God formed His creatures after the sys- 
tems devised by our philosophical wisdom, In 
the work of Creation, nothing is known of the 
classes of birds and reptiles, as we now define 
them, and just as little of a prototype or of a 
constant embryonic condition of a bird which 
might be recognised as archzopteryx. The 
archeopteryx is of its kind just as perfect a 
creature as other creatures, and if we are not able 
to include this fossil. animal in our system our 
shortsightedness is alone to blame.” 

In 1865 Dr. Evans published these views with 
his own in the “ Natural History Review,” but it 
was long before any further evidence could be 
adduced to support them. 

Eighteen years after the discovery of the first 
archeopteryx paleontologists were gratified by the 
announcement that a second and far more perfectly 
preserved example had been disinterred by Dr, 
Haberlein’s son in the same locality. This speci- 
men was patriotically secured by Dr. Werner 
Siemens, of Berlin, for 20,000 marks (£1,000), 
with a view of its retention in the ‘‘ Fatherland,” 
and was subsequently repurchased by the Prussian 
Government for 18,000 marks. It was then in 
the possession of the authorities connected with 
the Geological Museum of Berlin University, 
where, through the kindness of Professor Beyrich, 
it was examined by the writer. This example is 
somewhat smaller than the first, and the skull, 
vertebral column, and fore limbs are so well pre- 
served as to supply anatomists with all the cha- 
racters that were unrevealed or but imperfectly 
shown in the comparatively disjointed and frag- 
mentary original specimen. 

No very complete description, however, of the 
Berlin fossil now in the Royal Mineralogical Mu- 
seum of the Prussian capital has yet been issued 
by those possessing the best facilities for studying 
it. But the specimen has naturally attracted con- 
siderable attention, and palzontological anatomists 
of divers nations have more or less cursorarily ex- 
amined it. As no six persons would draw similar 
inferences from a given series of facts in mundane 
matters, it is not surprising that scientists should 
express somewhat divergent opinions with regard 
to the structure of such an anomalous organism, 
and even its systematic position in the animal 
kingdom. All, however, agree that Dr. John 
Evans’s views respecting the armature of the jaw 
were singularly correct, and recognise the pre- 
sence of minute teeth 7” sz/u in the upper jaw. 
According to the recent examination of Mr. W. 
Dames*the dentition extendedtothe maxillary. Ten 
teeth, believed to be in distinct sockets, are pre- 
served, with indications of two others. The nasal 
aperture and osseous characters of the jaw are 
purely avian. 

Professor Carl Vogt, of Geneva (‘‘ Revue Scienti- 
fique,” September, 1879), revived Wagner’s theory, 
and considered the animal as partaking more of 
the reptile than the bird. ‘Bird in its integu- 
ment and feet, archzopteryx is reptile in all the 
rest of its organism—the head, neck, thorax, ribs, 
tail, and whole fore limb are plainly constructed 
as in reptiles. Reptilian affinities, therefore,” he 


* Geol. Mag., Dec., 1882, English Trans, By H. G. Seeley. 
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sums up, “ predominate in the skeleton above all 
others.” 

An English writer, Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.s. 
(‘Geological Magazine,” July, 1881), refutes this 
view, and describes archeopteryx as a bird, ‘less 
modified in structure in the direction which exist- 
ing avian osteology has taken, and therefore more 
casily comparable with reptiles, but not neces- 
sarily more reptilian, or of inferior organic grade, 
to the newer bird type.” In his opinion the 
Berlin specimen differs so considerably from that 
in the British Museum that it represents a distinct 
species of the genus. 

Professor O.C. Marsh, of Yale College, Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A., in a paper entitled “ Jurassic Birds and 
their Allies,” read before Section D at the British 
Association at York, September 1881, has contri- 
buted materially to our knowledge of both speci- 
mens of the archzeopteryx. From this we learn 
that, in addition to the long and lizard-like tail, the 
animal—as he had surmised—was found to possess 
vertebre of a most unbird-like nature, for they 
were bi-concave, or hollowed out at both ends, as 
in most fishes and some reptiles. Only five ver- 
tebrz were amalgamated with the haunch bones 
to form the pelvis. On removing the matrix 
obscuring the pelvic region in the British Museum 
example, the three pelvic elements—so firmly 
united in adult existing birds—were found to be 
separate and distinct. All these and other minor 
characters approximating to the structure of some 
of the many contemporary forms of lizard-like 
reptiles. The brain-cast was small but bird-like 
in shape, and the wing terminated in three separate 
fingers, each of which was armed with a claw. 
But the form and position of these free ‘‘ meta- 
carpals” ‘‘are just what may be seen in some 
young birds of to-day. The bones of the reptile 
are indeed there,” concludes the professor, ** but 
they have already received the stamp of the 
bird.” 

In a word, the complex skeleton of archzop- 
teryx, though savouring much of the reptile, 
may be regarded as that of a bird in an arrested 
stage of development, while the external covering 
of down and feathers are unmistakably avian, for 
the wing and tail, “flight feathers,” are as well- 
developed and characteristic as those of any of 
the modern representatives of the race. The 
absence of plumage on the neck, head, and body 
of the Berlin fossil does not prove that the ex- 
tremities only were feather-clad. In fact, the 
smaller and softer body-feathers have only slight 
attachments, and would readily float away from 
the carcass, and thus release the underlying down 
before its final entombment in the tidal mud of 
those Oolitic shores. 

In regard to the plumage, we may notice that 
Dr. Evans scores another point in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that along the outer margin of the 
tibia of the right leg “there is a series of eight, 
or possibly nine, feathers of much the same cha- 
racter as those along the tail, and nearly, though 
not quite, of the same length. They appear to 
lie evenly one over the other, like the feathers of 
the tail and wings, though at a more acute angle 





to the bone with which they are associated. . . . 
The feathers of the wings and tail remain in posi- 
tion, and the fact that the feathers along the leg 
appear to be arranged in a similar manner, and 
are also preserved in their proper place, may well 
raise a suspicion that all three sets of feathers 
come under the same category, and all have in 
some manner served for the purposes of flight. 
The imbrication of the leg feathers one over the 
other, and their external position on the tibia, are 
also suggestive of their having thus served.” In 
fact, Dr. Evans suspects that the archzopteryx 
supplemented the feeble powers of flight, indi- 
cated by the rounded shape of the wings, by the 
action of theelong quill feathers attached to its 
legs. 

Until recently the two specimens of archzop- 
teryx were the only known land-birds of the 
Jurassic period. But Professor Marsh has lately 
described the skull of a bird resembling in shape 
that of the flat-breasted ratite type from the Upper 
Jurassic beds of Wyoming Territory, U.S.A. A 
single tooth was found associated in the matrix. 
Aquatic birds with teeth were far from uncom- 
mon in the succeeding Cretaceous period, for 
among the twenty species discovered by this 
knight-errant palzontological in the course of 
his numerous and adventurous exploring expedi- 
tions to the Rocky Mountain region of the fast- 
receding ‘‘ West,” three genera, represented by 
ten species, possessed well-developed teeth. The 
fragile remains of these unique and remarkable 
ferms were disinterred from the chalk of Texas 
and Kansas, and now enrich the Peabody Museum 
of New Haven, Connecticut. The history of these 
odontornithes, or birds with teeth, fills a magnifi- 
cently illustrated folio, the first volume of the 
Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of Yale Col- 
lege. 

These birds with teeth were of two distinct 
types: one, a keel-breasted, short-tailed aquatic 
bird with large wings, small feet, fish-like, bi-con- 
cave vertebre, and teeth in distinct sockets (Jch- 
thyornis); the other Western bird (Hesperornis) 
had rudimentary wings, flat breast, robust legs, 
and a powerful paddle-like tail. This was a 
diving-bird, incapable of flight. It possessed 
teeth set in a grooved jaw, and true ‘saddle- 
backed” vertebra of the modern avian type. All 
were carnivorous, and fed on the fishes that in- 
habited the chalk ocean then covering most of 
what is now the Rocky Mountain area. 

In 1873 Professor Owen described the skull of 
a bird (Odontopteryx:) from the London clay of the 
Isle of Sheppey, which exhibited the rudiments 
of teeth, structures which are now quite obsolete 
or merely embryonic in the bird class. 

None of these extinct forms were probably so 
graceful and beautiful as the majority of existing 
species, yet their structure is full of interest and 
significance. ‘The discovery of so many widely- 
differing types within the last few years is one of 
the most striking illustrations of the fact that the 
so-called gaps in the geological record are surely, 
if not rapidly, becoming filled up. 

AGNES CRANE 
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LAWYERS AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


BY J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
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OLD TEMPLE STAIRS. 


NLIKE the boastful Yankee who remarked 
to a fellow-tourist (an Englishman) in Italy, 
“No, you are right; America hasn’t any- 

thing so old as Herculaneum ahd Pompeii, but I 
guess she precious soon will have!” the distant 
cousins who come to our shores from the other 
side of the Atlantic are seldom slow to admit that 
England has a few antiquities not to be duplicated 
in the great Republic. There are, of course, 
Americans and Americans; but the pleasantest 
of all typical Americans, for a Londoner to enter- 
tain with social amenities on the strength of a 
sufficient letter of introduction, is the American 
who is making the most of his first opportunity 
of seeing “‘ the old country,” and instead of try- 
ing to disguise his delight and astonishment at 
her old things, avows at every turn his lively 
interest and ingenuous pride in the matters offered 
to his view. Some twenty years have passed since 
one of these agreeable comers from the New 
World threw himself on the writer of this page. 
He was over from New York for a month; he 
had already been fourteen days in England, 
droppirg in upon old cities, hurrying off to old 
castles, and visiting old cathedrals, and now 
wanted to see London in five or six days before 





going to Portsmouth, Bristol, Plymouth, and the 
Land’s End. He had slept at Chester, lunched 
at Leicestar, been to Newstead, spent an entire 
day at Oxford, and two-thirds of a day at Cam- 
bridge. He had seen much, desired to see more, 
and, having much to do in a short time, had no 
wish to pay a second visit to anything he had 
already seen. Possibly this writer could tell him 
the shortest way of bringing himself face to face 
with what he wished above all things to look upon 
but had not yet got a view of. He should go to 
bed happy if he could forthwith be introduced to 
‘‘a knight with his legs crossed.” The request 
was surprising and slightly perplexing. One’s 
friends of knightly degree are not always in town ; 
when in town they are not always accessible at a 
moment’s notice; when accessible they are not 
necessarily and naturally in the humour to cross 
their legs merely to gratify the whim of a stranger 
who may visit them only to see them in that atti- 
tude. Observing doubt and difficulty in the coun- 
tenance of the person whose assistance he had 
sought on so simple a matter, the tourist from 
America observed, in a tone of mingled dis- 
appointment and apology, “I had not expected 
any difficulty at getting at one. From what Wash- 
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ington Irving says, I thought there’d be one or 
two in every cathedral, but, though I have been 
into four of your cathedrals, I have not been suc- 
cessful. And, what’s stranger, none of your 
beadles or vergers seem ever to have seen a 
knight with his legs crossed.” The explanation 
ended the puzzle, and showed the right course of 
action. ‘‘ Knights with their legs crossed? My 
dear sir, I'll take you to a herd of them!” was the 
exclamation which made the stranger feel himself 
in a fair way to have the desire of his heart. Five 
minutes later he was happy—standing amongst 
the prostrate effigies of crusaders on the floor of 
the Temple Church. 

Ever in term, when clients are calling and 
briefs are lying thick on his table, the busy bar- 
rister should not grudge the time spent in taking 
his American friends the round of the Inns, for 
their first view of the colleges that for more than 
five centuries have been devoted to the genius of 
the law. Clients can always wait, but Americans 
must sometimes catch the next steamer, and there 
is no sight so sure to please the educated Ameri- 
can in all London as a leisurely survey of the 
colleges that, from Mesopotamia on the north to 
the river on the south, are the boundary line 
between ancient London and modern London— 
the town of the Elizabethan age and the town 
that has come into existence since the Virgin 
Queen went to her last account. 

Little is known of the legal colleges in which 
our lawyers herded before they migrated to their 
stately dwellings and spacious gardens on the 
town’s western border in the earlier half of the 
fourteenth century. Certain it is that, like the 
schoolmasters, whose guilds developed into the 
Universities of Oxford amd Cambridge, the 
followers of the Common Law had sheltered 
themselves in common houses and organised 
themselves into a guild some years before history 
condescended to take and. preserve careful notes 
of their proceedings. ‘The Common Pleas was no 
sooner fixed at Westminster than the common 
lawyers were sufficiently numerous and co-opera- 
tive to fill three colleges in the city, and thereby 
lay the foundations of the university that forth- 
with became a great school of law, and in less 
than two centuries became the great academy to 
which the sons of the nobility and higher gentry 
of the realm were sent for polite and courtly edu- 
cation, in days when Oxford and Cambridge— 
useful chiefly as places of training for school- 
masters and plebeian priests—were not deemed 
fit places of residence and instruction for the sons 
of gentlemen of quality. Johnson’s Inn stood in 
Dowgate ; there was another Inn in Pewter Lane, 
and a third in Paternoster Row. But history is 
silent as to the number of students belonging to 
those Inns. If the inmates had not been numerous 
enough to be dangerous on coming into conflict 
with authority, Henry m1 would scarcely have 
thought it worth his while to suppress their 
schools. That the sovereign’s power to suppress 
the Inns was not attended with the power to pre- 
vent the inmates from holding together, or at 
least from re-uniting soon after their dispersion, 
is shown from the fact that the lawyers were in a 





position in the early half of the following century 
to take possession of the three considerable and 
almost contiguous properties on the western side of 
the town, that have been in their hands for more 
than five centuries—Lincoln’s Inn, the palace of 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, which they entered 
in Edward 11’s time; the Manor of Portepoole 
(Gray’s Inn), which they acquired of the Grays of 
Wilton in the following reign; and the Temple, 
which they entered as tenants of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. At the 
present time, when the Inns of Court may be 
described as lying in one of the darkest and 
noisest quarters of central London, one is apt to 
smile at the terms in which Fortescue commends 
the tranquillity and rural picturesqueness of the 
legal colleges, reposing in their ample grounds 
and in the midst of their whispering groves, at an 
easy distance from Westminster. But to realise 
the life of the lawyers of olden time, the reader 
must bear in mind to how recent a date their 
abodes retained some portion of the rusticity and 
quietude which distinguished them in the fifteenth 
century. Northwards, Gray’s Inn was in the 
country almost till yesterday. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was not regularly built upon till James 1’s 
time. North of High Holborn and Oxford Road 
it was all country in the times of the earlier 
Georges. Even to the close of the seventeenth 
century the wide quarter from Lincoln’s Inn to 
Soho, though built upon, was a quarter of green 
trees and open spaces. The Strand—a street of 
mansions, with a narrow slip of residential quarter 
between it and the river on the south, and an 
irregular border of house-covered quarter on the 
north towards the open spaces—was a thorough- 
fare in which the town and country may be said 
to have joined hands. 

Thus agreeably situated the Inns (called Inns 
of Court, because they qualified young men to 
shine at the courts of sovereigns) received a steady 
influx of new members from the Inns of Chancery, 
that were the preparatory boarding-schools to 
which mere lads were sent for the preliminary train- 
ing, that should fit them for the higher exercises, 
lighter discipline, and manlier life of the superior 
colleges. 

Like the halls of medizval Oxford, these subor- 
dinate seminaries were more numerous at one 
time than another. But so long as they were a 
vigorous and necessary part of the academic 
system they were never less than eight. Thavie’s 
Inn (which passed from the lawyers to a single 
proprietor in 1769) and Furnival’s Inn (which 
lost its collegiate status in 1817) belonged to Lin- 
coln’s Inn. The Inner Temple had for its three 
nurseries Clifford’s Inn, Clement’s Inn, and 
Lyon’s Inn: The Middle Temple was. fed by 
New Inn. To Gray’s Inn appertained Staple Inn, 
still one of the picturesque bits of old Holborn, 
and Barnard’s Inn, that has only just passed from 
existing edifices. In Fortescue’s time (1463 A.D.) 
the students of all the Inns numbered about two 
thousand; and though it rose and fell, the nume- 
rical strength of the students of the University 
may be computed at that number, on the average, 
from the middle of the fifteenth to the middle of 
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the eighteenth century. Thus at a time when the 
entire population of London was less than the 
population of a third-rate provincial town of 
modern England, the Inns of Court and Chancery 
held more undergraduates than would be found on 
the books of the Oxford colleges at the present 
time. When judges, serjeants, ancients, readers, 
and utter barristers are taken into account, the 
gownsmen of Law University bore to the towns- 
men of the medizval metropolis almost as large a 
proportion as the gownsmen bear to the townsmen 





times, when the playhouse became a social insti- 
tution, the gentlemen of the Inns became as 
powerful in the public theatre as they had 
formerly been at the Office of the Revels. From 
the days of Shakespeare to the days of Addison 
“the house” took the cue to clap or hiss from the 
gentlemen of the Inns, and players played to the 
same gentlemen rather than to the public. ‘It is 
for the good of the audience when he is at the 
play,” Addison wrote of the Spectator’s Templar, 
‘“*for the actors have an ambition to please him.” 





STAPLE INN. 


of Oxford at the present time. Whatever their 
social quality, the state of the town would have 
been greatly affected by the presence or absence of 
so large a body of collegians. But the general rank 
and affluence of the lawyers made their presence 
felt in the highest degree. London of old’ time 
looked to its Law University for news, trade, diver- 
sion. In vacations the taverns were silent, the 
shops empty, musicians starved, poets went hungry. 
New plays, new books, new toys, new fashions of 
dress, were never offered for the first time to 
London when the lawyers were out of town. On 
the return of the gentlemen of the robe, with 
their horses and servants, the town became brisk 
and merry again. Term-time was the London 
Season. In all the lighter matters every arrange- 
ment was made with reference to the Inns of 
Court. In the days before public theatres the 
new interludes and plays were either produced by 
the gentlemen of the four Inns or by poets acting 
under their counsel and encouragement. The 
Master of the Revels never ventured to put a new 
conceit or pageant before the Court until the 
leading gentlemen of “the Inns” had declared 
their approval of it at a rehearsal in the Master’s 
Office. To induce Sir Thomas Cawerden (Master 
of the Revels in four successive reigns) to put his 
new play before the Queen (Mary Tudor), Wylyam 
Baldwyn wrote to the Arbiter of Courtly Follies: 
“There be some of the Innes of Court that de- 
syer to have the settyng forth thereof.” In later 





In those mad old times, which sober folk would 
be very sorry to see back again, the Inns of Court 
were continually breaking out into revels and 
post-revels, readers’ feasts, and other preposterous 
‘“‘high-jinks.” At other times they turned the 
town mad by going to Whitehall with torchlight 
processions to act before royal personages, or 
squandered thousands on a single evening’s enter- 
tainment for their sovereign. During high revel, 
from Christmas-eve to Twelfth-night inclusive, an 
Inn (or each Inn—for occasionally all four Inns. 
revelled at the same time and against one another) 
elected a Lord of Misrule for their wilder mis- 
government, surrounded him with mock officers 
of state, and did whatever he bade them. 

In Elizabeth’s third year, when Lord Robert 
Dudley (afterwards Earl of Leicester) condescended 
to be Lord of Misrule in the Inner Temple, under 
the title of Prince Pallaphilos, and in a suit of 
richly-gilt armour, with a cloud of curiously dyed 
feathers about his helmet, the revellers concluded 
their series of theatrical entertainments and 
copious feasts in a vein of festivity scarcely con- 
ceivable in this tame century. When the Lord of 
Misrule had forced his way into the dining-hall— 
densely crowded with grown men, pretty girls, and 
the most promising youngsters of the Inns of 
Chancery—his sixteen trumpeters ceased blaring, 
and his four drummers stopped drumming, and his 
company of fifers desisted from whistling, in order 
that he might have the undisturbed enjoyment of 
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seeing a fox hunted round the room by ten couples 
of fox-hounds. Kit Hatton (the dancing chan- 
cellor of historic fame) acted the part of hunts- 
man, dressed in a complete suit of green velvet. 
Over tables and under tables, to the cheers of the 
men and the screams of the women, swaying and 
pressing first one way and then another, the dogs 
chased the fox about the hall till they ran in upon 
it and tore it to pieces in the cinder-pit of the big 
fireplace. The fox having been disposed of, a 
cat was turned off by the courtly huntsman, and 
hunted to death in the same manner by the deep- 
tongued dogs. In the following century the gentle- 
men masquers of Gray’s Inn and the Temple went 
by water to Whitehall to play before James 1, 
attended on their voyage from Winchester House 
to the King’s palace by so many brilliantly illumi- 
nated barges, and so many bands of music, that 
the whole river seemed a thing of light and har- 
mony. The next year, when the gownsmen of 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Middle Temple contributed 
a masque to the celebration of the Palsgrave’s 
marriage with the Princess Elizabeth, they rode 
through the Strand in torchlight cavalcade, fol- 
lowed by a troop of gorgeous heralds, a mock- 
masque of ape-like riders on asses, and three 
triumphal cars guarded by footmen bearing torches. 
Every house along the line was illuminated, every 
window full of faces. Each masquer (preceded 


by a torch-bearer) wore a dress of silver cloth « 


embroidered with gold lace and ostrich plumes, 
round his neck a ruff of white feathers and pearls, 
and on his head a coronal of snowy plumes. In 
addition to charges for dress and other expenses 
that fell on the performers in the display, this 
extravagance of loyalty cost the two Inns £1,086 
(something over £5,000 of Victorian money)—a 
trifle in comparison with the money lavished in 
the following reign on the cavalcade by flambeau- 
light, the heralds and triumphal cars, the multi- 
tude of liveried musicians, and the costumes of 
the masquers in the great anti-Prynne demonstra- 
tion, whereby the four Inns showed their detesta- 
tion of the ‘‘ Histriomastix” and their devotion 
to that paragon of womankind, Henrietta Maria. 
To raise additional money for their revels, the 
Templars of the seventeenth century sometimes 
Jevied benevolences from the richer citizens of 
their neighbourhood, levying them, also, in cases 
of emergency, by process that none but a Lord of 
Misrule would have ventured to employ. Late on 
the 12th night of January, 1627, Mr. Palmer, of 
the Temple, in the capacity of Lord of Misrule, 
went into Fleet Street to collect his rents, attended 
by his body-guard, trumpeters, and a sturdy smith 
armed with a mighty sledge-hammer. If a door 
was not opened courteously at the second flourish 
of trumpets, the Lord of Misrule gave order in his 
bravest voice, ‘‘Give fire, gunner,” a command 
which the smith obeyed by breaking the door in 
with his ponderous hammer. A riot ensued be- 
tween the body-guard of the Lord of Misrule and 
the halberdiers of the Lord Mayor, called hastily 
to the protection of the citizens who had presumed 
to shut their doors before going to bed, and to 
keep in bed after the trumpeters had summoned 
them to open their doors. The Lord of Misrule 





had the worst of the fray, being clapt in prison, 
kept there for two days, and compelled on his 
liberation to mend all the doors he had broken, 
and return all the five-shilling pieces he had ex- 
torted. 

For the benefit of the many country-cousins, 
who will be drawn to the law-quarter during the 
next twelve months by the new Law Courts, it 
may be observed that the walk through the Inns 
should be made from the north southwards, from 
the northern gate (near Raymond Buildings) of 
Gray’s Inn to the Temples. To begin with Gray’s 
Inn is to remember the Inn agreeably; to finish 
with it is to end the exploration with a disappoint- 
ment. For whilst the noble garden, which com- 
memorates the horticultural taste of Francis 
Bacon and Mr. Wilbraham, has suffered greatly in 
these later years by the loss of much fine timber, 
the spacious courts are pervaded by the strange 
and indescribable air of neglect and depression 
seldom absent from a college deserted by its an- 
cient genius loci. Less a college of barristers than 
a lot of buildings surrendered to solicitors, land- 
agents, bohemians, and money-lenders, Gray’s Inn 
looks what it has become. Still it should be 
visited for the sake of its historic associations. 
And on sauntering through the Manor of Porte- 
poole, the explorer of the Inns should pause at 
the well-wrought iron-gate of the broad avenue, 
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to recall the brightness and gaiety of the walk on 
those Sundayafternoons of theseventeenth century, 
when Mr. Samuel Pepys had better reason than 
his young wife would allow for admiring Mrs. 
Fanny Butler, the belle of the Sunday promenades 
for several terms. Crossing Holborn and enter- 
ing Lincoln’s Inn at the upper end of Chancery 
Lane, the explorer of legal haunts should go first 
to the gardens, to the trees that are the successors 
of the elms under which Ben Jonson delighted to 
saunter, and to what remains of the terrace which 
was the favourite lounging-ground of Addison and 
Steele ; whence the men of letters had a view on 
the one hand of the college gardens, and on the 
other hand of the gardenless Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
on whose open area Hogarth saw many a bull 
baited by dogs, many a colt flogged by horse- 
breakers, many a prize-fight fought almost to the 
death, many a faction-fight fruitful of broken 
heads to religious enthusiasts, whilst the ladies of 
the surrounding mansions congratulated them- 
selves on living in such a lively square, where 
something sprightly and diverting was always 
going on under their drawing-room windows. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was still gardenless when Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, the witty Master of the Rolls, was 
knocked down in the disorderly square by a mob 
angry with him for the bill that put a tax on gin. 
“You picked yourself up quickly, Sir Joseph,” 
remarked a friendly spectator of the scene, from 
which the lawyer escaped with characteristic 
address. ‘‘ Surely,” was the answer, ‘‘ what else 
would you look for from the Master of the Rolls?” 
On leaving the terrace, the wanderer should look 
in at the Lincoln’s Inn library (perhaps the most 
elegant and picturesque book-room in the country), 
take a peep at Mr. Watts’s fresco in the dining- 
hall, visit the wide cloister under the floor of the 
chapel, and after returning to Chancery Lane re- 
gard the great gate and the pile of building on 
either side, which will soon be looked for in vain. 
In the Temple the matters most worthy of attention 
after the church, comprise Fountain Court (with 
the jet of water that made music to Ruth Pinch), 
the Middle Temple Hall (the stateliest Eliza- 
bethan Hall in London) with its noble screen and 
music-gallery and its portrait of Charles 1 by 
Vandyke, and the Inner Temple Library, a series 
of luxurious rooms, commanding a fine view of the 
river. 

There are still three legal haunts within a pistol- 
shot of the southern end of Chancery Lane, to be 
visited by the tourist of the Inns before he can go 
off to his luncheon or dinner with a feeling that 
he has ‘*‘ done the thing” completely. On coming 
up from the Temple he should recross Fleet 
Street, and look in for a few minutes at Serjeants’ 
Inn, Clifford’s Inn, and Rolls Yard. 

In the old college of the extinguished serjeants 
may still be viewed the fair hall which Francis 
North, when he was Chief of the Common Pleas, 
persuaded his brethren of the coif to build in 
Charles 11’s time, in lieu of the insufficient and 
ruinous chamber that had long been the scene of 
their least ostentatious hospitalities. The Chief 
Justice certainly knew how to take his ease in his 
Inn and make himself at home in it. Living in 





a great brick house next the Inn, he persuaded 
the serjeants to let him have direct access from 
his place of abode to the college garden by means 
of a flight of stones, built to the level of his 
studious chamber. The house, thus made for the 
time a part of the Inn, was the house in which he 
spent the brightest of his successful days. It was 
also the house in which he bade farewell to happi- 
ness. ‘“‘Here, my lord, take it; you will find it 
heavy!” said Charles 11 as he gave the lawyer the 
highest, most coveted, and most perilous prize of 
his profession. The King was a true prophet; 
Francis North found the seal very heavy. Carry- 
ing it off from Whitehall, ruffled in temper by his 
hard fight with Rochester for a pension, he 
brought the ‘‘pestiferous lump” to his home in 
Chancery Lane, never again to “‘ enjoy one easy 
or contented minute.” ‘The Inn, so intimately 
connected with Lord-Keeper North’s story, is also 
a place of numerous literary associations. John 
Delane, the editor of the ‘‘ Times ”—the man of 
power without its pomp, who determined the 
course of parties and brought Ministries to honour 
or discredit, whilst his name and person were 
studiously withheld from the world’s regard—had 
his house in Serjeants’ Inn, the same house that, 
strong and unobtrusive as the power wielded by 
its tenant, is dwelt in at the present time by the 
successor to Delane’s office and authority. Another 
man, of no.common capacity and credit, may be 
mentioned as one of the connecting links of 
literature and Serjeants’ Inn. Capable in the 
profession to which he was bred, and singularly 
successful in the literary ventures which placed 
him amongst the wealthiest newspaper-propriectors 
of his period, Serjeant Cox lived to be the sole 
possessor of the Inn to which he had been intro- 
duced on his assumption of the coif. One of the 
gayest and most picturesque parties ever given in 
the Inn was the entertainment with which he 
celebrated his acquisition of the property. The 
clever man of affairs had many schemes for deal- 
ing with his new estate, one of the minor projects 
being to use the oaken panels of the hall in the 
construction of a new dining-room for his house 
at Mill Hill. A step through a gate, and without 
returning to Chancery Lane, the explorer of old 
haunts has passed into Clifford’s Inn, the whilom 
Inn of Chancery that was one of the nurseries of 
the Inner Temple. Many a year has passed since 
pleaders delivered lectures and moots were held 
in its hall; but though it long since dropped from 
the University of the Law, the house still retains 
something of its old collegiate quality as the 
“‘domus” of a society of gentlemen, who during 
term eat and drink together after the fashion of 
the inmates of olden time, and on rising from 
table declare their gratitude for their good dinner 
in a remarkable manner. The grace is done, not 
spoken, in this wise. The feasters, having risen 
after the removal of the white table-cloths, the 
butler puts four small loaves, adhering by their 
kissing crust, before the president of the junior 
table. Deliberately lifting the loaves above his 
head, the performing president brings them down 
with a whack on the table. This ceremony is 
repeated, and again repeated. After bringing the 
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loaves down thus noisily for the third time, the 
grace-actor, in a trice, throws them so that they 
spin and slide to the bottom of the table, where 
they are as quickly caught up by the butler, who 
forthwith runs out of the hall with them in his 
outstretched hands. The whole grace is typical. 
The four loaves represent the four gospels; the 
three elevations of the bread are acts of reverence 
to the Trinity ; the manner in which the bread is 
thrown on the table typifies the liberality with 
which the bread of life is given to mankind; by 
the butler’s alacrity in running from the hall 
beholders are reminded of the zeal with which 
they should distribute the bread of spiritual know- 
ledge to those who hunger for it or need it with- 
out hungering for it. 

Facing the visitor when he has passed from 
Chancery Lane into the Rolls Yard, stand on the 
right hand Inigo Jones’s chapel, where Dr. Donne 
preached the consecration sermon, and on the left 
the Rolls House, where successive Masters of the 
Rolls lived with state and hospitality before it was 





devoted altogether to official uses. It was there 
that Sir John Trevor (who remained Master of the 
Rolls and a conspicuous social personage for 
more than twenty years after his expulsion from 
the House of Commons in 1695) received his 
poor relation, Roderic Lloyd, with more civility 
than liberality. Sir John was sipping in solitude 
the second glass of a bottle of superb claret, when 
his needy cousin was announced. “ You rascal!” 
exclaimed the Master of the Rolls, springing to 
his feet as he began to scold his footman, ‘‘you have 
brought my cousin, Roderic Lloyd, Esq., Protho- 
notary of North Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, up 
my back stairs. You scoundrel! hear ye, I order 
you to take him this instant down my back séairs, 
and bring him up my /ront sfairs.” An order 
from the Master of the Rolls was no order to be 
disregarded either by the footman or by the poor 
kinsman. So Roderic Lloyd, Esq., went down the 
back stairs. On returning by the front stairs he 
was welcomed by the Master with flattering 
cordiality ; but the claret was no longer visible. 


SRE 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GAS BURNING. 


HERE are apparently very few people who 
know enough about gas, familiar as we are 
with its use, to understand how to burn it 

properly. We should most of us be rather as- 
tonished if in some clear, emphatic form we 
could have presented to us just what are the pecu- 
niary results of our ignorance. When the gas 
referees appointed by the Board of Trade were 
investigating the subject of gas burners a few 
years ago they visited the offices of two of the 
London daily papers—“ establishments,” remark 
the referees, ‘‘ which consume more gas than 
any others,” and where surely worldly wisdom 
might be expected to reign supreme in all prac- 
tical matters—and there they found that most of 
the burners in use gave out only one-half of the 
illuminating power of the gas actually consumed. 
Some of the burners they found there gave only one- 
fourth of the proper light of the gas. They tested a 
large number of burners of various kinds, such as 
were commonly supplied to consumers of gas, and 


some of them they found gave barely one-fifth of 


the light obtainable from the gas. There are many 
people using burners quite as bad at the present 
moment, and apparently they do not get light 
enough to see what they are paying for it. Put 
into pecuniary form it amounts to this: a con- 
sumer using such appliances gets four shillings’- 
worth of light, and pays twenty shillings for it. 
Light can be measured just as accurately as the 
gas which yields it, but it requires a somewhat 
complicated and expensive apparatus, and for 
ordinary householders the measurement of light 
is impracticable. Nevertheless it is a fact that 
they are robbing themselves by their carelessness 





just as effectually as they would be doing if they 
were to take in a ha’porth of milk at the door and 
paid twopence or threepence for it. The referees, 
whose report now lies before us, estimated that in 
London alone gas consumers lost in this way 
upon a very moderate estimate £500,000 a year. 
That was in 1871. Burners have undergone 
improvement very generally since then, no doubt, 
but the waste of gas is beyond question still 
enormous. Some six or eight years ago Dr. Wal- 
lace, gas examiner to the city of Glasgow, esti- 
mated that in that canny city alone rs 130,000 a 
year was thrown away by bad gas fittings. 

How does a bad burner waste the gas? Is it 
possible to waste gas with a good burner? What 
is the philosophy of the thing ? 

The chief secret of burning gas properly is 
the proper regulation of the supply of air to the 
flame. The heat of a gas flame, most of our 
readers will probably be aware, is produced by 
the chemical combination of the constituents of 
the coal gas with the constituents of the atmo- 
sphere, and the light is produced by the carbon in 
the coal gas being rendered “ white hot” by the 
heat. The whole effect results from the gas and 
the air coming into contact with each other; and 
when a given quantity of gas is brought in con- 
tact with just the right amount of air, the light is 
at its brightest and most economical point. If 
there is too much air or too little, then the light 
is diminished, and there is waste. 


Now a well-constructed burner is 2 little con- | 


trivance for bringing a given stream of gas int? 
contact with just the proper quantity of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. The perfect action of @ 
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cood burner—speaking first of open flames as dis- 
tinct from those on the Argand principle—depends 
on two things chiefly,—the form of the burner 
itself, and the force with which the gas is driven 
through it. Everybody knows that when gas is 
burned from the open end of a pipe without a 
burner there is a yellow, smoky flame, giving very 
little light, though consuming a great deal of gas. 
The flaming gas, rushing out in a body, does not 
present surface enough to the air; it requires to 
be spread out in athin sheet, and it is merely this 
that the burner is intended to do. The two prin- 
cipal forms of the thing are the “ fish-tail” and 
the “‘ bat-wing.” In the fish-tail burner there are 
two little holes in the top, pierced in such a 
manner that the gas rushes out in two streams, 
one against the other, with sufficient force to 
make both spread out in a single thin sheet. In 
the bat-wing burner a similar result is obtained 
by making the gas issue from a slit which itself 
spreads out the gas. 

It is easy to perceive that the shape and size of 
the flame must very much depend upon the size 
of the holes or the shape of the slit, and that 
however good a burner may be when it is quite 
new, either by clogging-up or by corrosion, the 
carefully-adjusted proportions between the stream 
of gas and the amount of air it comes in contact 
with may be disturbed, and an extravagant con- 
sumption of gas in proportion to the light it gives 
will be the result. 

It is not, however, upon the burner alone thata 
satisfactory light depends. That is one thing 
very greatly affecting the supply of air, but the 
pressure under which the gas is supplied is another 
equally important matter. It is important for just 
the same reason—because it affects the supply of 
air. In order to ensure that the gas supplied from 
the works shall find its way into all parts of the 
system of pipes, it is absolutely necessary that the 
mains shall be kept under some degree of tension. 
In London this pressure, between sunset and mid- 
night, is equal to a column of one inch of water; 
between midnight and sunset it is equal to six- 
tenths of an inch of water. Those who light up 
quite early in the evening, and before the general 
illumination of streets and houses and shops has 
reduced the pressure in the mains, will generally 
get a rushing, roaring light—as is always the case, 
indeed, in some houses when the gas is turned on 
to its full height. Now the effect of this is in- 
variably a waste of gas. It is not so much that 
the amount of gas flowing through is so very 
greatly in excess of what is passed under lower 
pressure. If we increase the pressure ninefold 
we should only force through three times the 
amount of gas. But there is an increase in the 
gas, for which, however, no adequate increase of 
light is obtained. The fact is, that under too 
great a force the gas rushes through in such a 
strong stream that it draws into itself more air 
than the gas can combine with, and this overplus 
of air serves to reduce its illuminating power. Not 
only does the gas rush through in a strong stream, 
but very often the stream acquires a swirling 
motion, and this adds to its power of sucking in 
air and diminishing the light. 





This swirling motion of the current of gas, by 
the way, is sometimes due to the faulty construc- 
tion of the burner. This was particularly pointed 
out by the Board of Trade referees, who express 
an opinion that the “ roaring” of a gas flame is 
to be attributed even more to the eddying or 
swirling motion of the stream of gas as supplied 
to the burner than to a mere excess in the quan- 
tity of gas consumed. ‘‘ This phenomenon,” add 
the referees, ‘‘is easily shown with fish-tail burners, 
especially when the gas-tap or cock is placed 
close to the burner, in which case the flame fre- 
quently ‘roars’ when the tap is only partially 
opened, yet ceases to roar when the tap is opened 
fully, the explanation being that in the former 
case a swirling motion is imparted to the gas, 
owing to the position of the valve or tap, which 
ceases when the tap is fully opened, although 
more gas is then supplied to the burner.” A good 
burner will not under proper pressure impart this 
eddying motion to the current passing through it, 
and it is also very important that it shall be so 
constructed that all parts of the flame shall be 
equally supplied with gas. Otherwise some parts 
of the flame: will smoke, while the other parts 
are burning properly. ‘The maximum of light 
obtainable from any burner,” say the referees, ‘is 
when its flame is just upon the point of smoking; 
but if some parts of the flame smoke before the 
others it is obvious that there will be a waste ot 
gas at some parts of the flame, while the other 
parts are burning at their best.” 

Not only is it important that gas should not be 
burned under too great a pressure. The full 
amount of light a given quantity of gas ought to 
yield a consumer in exchange for his money is not 
to be obtained under too low a pressure. There 
ought to be just enough force in the current to 
spread out the flame to its full size softly and 
quietly, without any fuss or roaring. If the gas 
blusters through with a noise it draws in upon 
itself too much air, and thus loses some of its 
illuminating power. If, on the other hand, it 
merely dribbles feebly through, it spreads out so 
little surface that it does not get sufficient air to 
prorerly consume the gas. 

Thus it will be seen that the satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory burning of gas—assuming, of 
course, that the gas itself is what it ought to be—is 
a matter depending almost exclusively on the 
proper supply of air to the flame. 

Nothing could more strikingly illustrate this 
truth than the action of an Argand burner with 
and without a chimney. An Argand burner, our 
readers are of course aware, is in the form of a 
ring, with very minute perforations all round the 
upper side of it. Turn on the gas at its full 
height and light it, and we have a wavy, yellow, 
smoky flame, perhaps eight inches high, and at 
the top of the flame very likely a column of smoke 
if the force of gas be considerable. Now cover 
it with a glass chimney that has been carefully 
adjusted to the requirements of the burner, and 
instantly the yellow, smoky flame, yielding only a 
murky light, will drop perhaps to four inches of 
intensely white flame with no smoke at the top of 
it. The flame is only half the size it was before, _ 
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the same quantity of gas is consumed, but it gives 
out an amount of light half as much again. This 
is merely because the chimney creates a draught 
of air which rushes up right through the flame. 

An ample supply of oxygen is thus secured and 
the combustion is rapid and complete. The heat 
is intense, and the carbonaceous particles of the 
gas are made to glow with vivid brilliancy. This 
is just what occurs with open flames when, in con- 
sequence of the form they are made to assume, 
gas and air supply are wisely balanced. In order 
still further to illustrate the importance of this 
accurate balance, put on to the Argand burner a 
chimney half an inch shorter. The result will be 
a less powerful upward draught of air and a defi- 
cient supply of oxygen. The flame will instantly 
increase in height and diminish in brilliancy. 
Make the chimney half an inch shorter still and 
it will begin to smoke, and will give still less 
light. Now put on the proper chimney and start 
in the other direction. When the light is just at 
perfection change the chimney for one half an inch 
longer. You thus increase the draught of air. 
Instead of having too little of it you have now too 
much. The flame diminishes in size, and falls off 
too in brilliancy. Lengthen the chimney by 
another half-inch and you have a still stronger 
draught and still greater excess of air, and again 
the flame is smaller and less brilliant. The same 
amount of gas is consumed as before, but the 
light afforded by it is considerably less. 

The fact appears to be that under the most 
favourable circumstances a given quantity of gas 
ean combine with only a given quantity of air. If 
by means of a chimney, or by too great a pressure 
of gas, or in any other way, more air is brought 
into the flame than can be appropriated, that sur- 
plus only tends to reduce the temperature of the 
flame, and when you reduce the heat of combus- 
tion you reduce the brilliancy of the incandescent 

articles of carbon and so reduce the light. It 

as been found to be a very difficult thing to de- 
termine positively, but there seems reason to be- 
lieve that a gas flame, when the pressure of gas is 
very great, may by the influx of cold air be so 
reduced in temperature as to allow some of the 
gas to pass through it wholly unconsumed. 

From what has been said it will be apparent 
that the Argand burner is a very extravagant one 
for a small light—that is to say, for any light of 
less power than the full strength of the burner is 
intended to give. Set up a good Argand and turn 
it up to its highest point short of smoking, and 
you have a gas light cheaper, considering the 
actual degree of illumination, than you can obtain 
by any other common form of burner. Turn it 
down, however, to half its strength, and you 
diminish your light in a ratio very much 
greater than the ratio in which you have di- 
minished your consumption of gas. If you 
have turned off half your supply of gas, you 
have cut off considerably more than half your 





light. But whatever the mode of burning gas 
may be, whether by Argand, fish-tail, bat-wing, or 
any other burner, it is of the first importance to 
remember that every burner is designed for a 
given supply of gas—is intended to do its best 
with a certain number of cubic feet per hour and 
under a certain pressure, and any departure from 
that certain quantity and certain pressure entails 
loss upon the consumer, whether the departure be 
in the direction of excess or deficiency. There 
are two or three leading manufacturers who of late 
years have brought apparently all the resources of 
science and capital to bear upon the production 
of really good burners, some of which have 
appended to them ingenious little contrivances for 
regulating the flow of gas through them. Their 
efforts have all gone, and their successes have 
all been based upon the lines we have broadly 
indicated. It would be invidious to make any 
mention here of the appliances of particular 
makers. Moreover, they are none of them given 
to hiding their lights under bushels, and there is 
little need for us to mention them. 

The extensive exhibition of gas appliances at 
the Crystal Palace at the present time, so far as it 
illustrates the actual burning of gas, consists 
mainly of various contrivances for bringing into 
play just the principles we have endeavoured to 
explain. Any advance upon the best results 
obtainable by a perfect form of burner, a flow of 
gas accurately adapted to it, and exactly the 
proper air supply, will be found in this exhibition 
to consist in some sort of an addition to the gas. 
Of this there are two conspicuous illustrations. 
One is the albo-carbon system, which enhances 
the brilliancy of an ordinary gas flame by con- 
ducting the gas, just before it reaches the burner, 
through a small metal vessel, containing what the 
patentees call albo-carbon. This is vaporised by 
the heat of the flame and enriches the gas, caus- 
ing it to burn with considerably greater brilliancy 
and greater steadiness. The other illustration of 
what we are speaking of is presented in the 
Lewis’s incandescent gas burner, which professes 
to make a given quantity of gas afford far more 
than the ordinary amount of light, by introducing 
into the flame a fine platinum wire gauze, and 
bringing to bear upon it a stream of air under 
pressure. Just as in an ordinary gas flame it is 
the incandescent carbon particles which give the 
light, so in this it is the incandescent platinum 
gauze which gives the light, the current of air 
operating like a blacksmith’s bellows, to blow up 
the flame and make the wire hot. 

The discussion of such inventions, however, 
does not fall within the scope of this article. 

Our aim has been merely to direct the attention 
of gas consumers to the loss they very commonly 
sustain, and to enable them to understand the 
simple principles by which they must be guided 
if they would get the best possible return for the 
money with which they pay their gas bills. 
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DORSET FOLK AND DORSET. 


BY THE REV. W. BARNES, B.D.» AUTHOR OF “‘ POEMS IN THE DORSET DIALECT.” 





Y “es me ee 


BERE REGIS. 


HE Dorset farm-labourers are wont to have 
cottages and gardens, besides wages in money, 
under their hiring; and many every year are 

the winners of prizes given by the ‘ Labourers’ 
Improvement Society,” for the best gardening and 
garden-work, as well as for house-cleanliness ; and 
most cottages show handsome tokens of the good 
housewife, and higher houselife in the home, in 
the carefully-kept window flowers. 

Most of the landowners of Dorset have done 
more or less, and some of them very much, for 
labourers in the building of good cottages, of 
which the larger are roomy, to five rooms—two on 
the ground, and three bedrooms. 

The poor themselves, as far as I know, would 
choose, rather than the unwalled grate, the deep 
and broad hearth under the chimney, with the 


‘two enclosed benches at the sides, where children 


may be stowed in draftless warmth in frosty 
weather, or the thorough wet clothes may be dried 
in the evenings of rainy days. It may be yet too 
early to tell how far these houses will enhance the 
cleanliness and pure-mindedness of our work-folk, 
as they now flit more often than did their fore- 
elders, and few, if any, generations of children 
have been brought up in them. 


Tue New Hovuse. 


We've at theiise new house a door, 
And do sleep within his lock, 

An’ do step about the vloor, 
Where so leitely droop’d the dock 





(By permission from John Pouncy’s “ Dorset Illustrated. 


It do sheen below the moon 

By the leitely lwonesome woak, 
Where do rise his peale-blue smoke, 
By the yolla zun o’ noon. 

An’ his bricken walls be red, 
An’ his mortar streaks do sheen, 
An’ noo mesh is eet aspread 
O’er his zide in patchy green, 
An’ noo ivy have a-clung 

To his wall, wi’ leafy stem, 

An’ noo windo wi’ a hem 

O’ sweet rwoses is behung. 


In the dell we can behold 

By the meetén o’ the streams, 

Where the wold house wore so wold, 
While the worm wer in his beams. 
There be still his loft and croft, 

But noo longer ruf nor wall, 

Nor another stwone to vall, 

Nor a plank o’ stedir or loft. 

We ha’ brought up here zome trees 
That the younger vo’k do prize, 

We ha’ brought the hives o’ bees, 
Vor to keep avore our eyes. 

Zoo come, friends, when you do roam, 
Come to see us, come at whiles, 

Wi’ your looks, an’ words, an’ smiles, 
We shall veel the mwore at hwome. 


From man’s natural love of his birthland it is 
likely that the men of Blackmore birth should feel 


; it to be the more choice-worthy as a home, while 
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the downsfolk should deem downlife to be the 
best. 

The following dialogue may give some of their 
sundry thoughts : 


HILL OR DELL. 


A.—O would you dwell upon this height, 

To look on mead and rill ? 

Or dwelling on some lowly ground, 
Look upward to the hill ? 

Look upward to the down, o’ days, 
When sheep are on its brows, 

Or downward hence on streams that flow 
By fields of dairy cows ? 


B.— Tis well to look on lowly fields 

From such a sunny height, 

Or from beneath to see the down 
With roads and hawthorns white. 

On downs cool air may blow, o’ days, 
When lanes have too much heat, 

But downside thorns in winter yield 
Small shelter from the sleet. 


A.—In lowland lanes the hedgy banks 
Hem in the narrow sight. 

£8.—On downs we find but little shade, 
But shades of clouds in flight. 

A.—In lowland meads the fogs, o’ nights, 
Arise as thick as wool, 

8.—And up on streamless downs we miss 
The moon-glare of the pool. 


A.—In height and lowliness of life, 

As on the world’s wide ground, 

Nor all is good, nor all is ill, 
But good with ill is found, 

And, high or low, we take, o’ days, 
The evil with the good. 

Not ev’ry height is Duncliffe Hill 
With loftiness and wood. 


Dorset people, however, whether of hill or dell, 
have strongly the Italian ‘‘amore del campanile” 
love of the steeple or the village of their birth.* 

I would fain believe that Dorset folk are not, 
as such among others, bad, but kindly and civil, 
and, to their power, willing to help the helpless. 
I may quote what it would hardly become me to 
say of my own, mind, the words of Mr. Richard 
Heath, who wrote on peasant life in Dorset, in 
“Golden Hours” for July 1, 1872. He says: 
*‘ Natures of the gentlest mould may be met with, 
perhaps, as frequently among ‘dull clodhoppers’ 
as among the classes above them in the social 
scale. The peculiarity of Dorset is, that such 





* We are reminded of the changing currents of life by such towns as 
Pere Regis, which lies about ten miles north-east of Dorchester, on the 
old London road. Its fine old church is full of interest ; it is mark- 
worthy for a “highly ornamented nave roof,” which is said to have been 
the gift of Cardinal Morton, whose father was a parishioner of Bere. 

ere, too, was once a royal lodge with a king’s presence and house- 
keeping ; and ere our inland trade had come through the ages of road 
‘waggons and stage coaches to that of the railway, there thronged to its 
&reat but now dwindled yearly fair on Woodbury Hill many long and 
full-laden strings of packhorses, with wares of every kind for which 
Dorset had then a a 





natures are not so much the exception as the rule. 
The Dorset folk are gentlefolk by birth.” 

A writer who, under the name of Patricius Wal- 
ker, wrote of a ramble of his through the vale of 
Blackmore, speaks of the civil people of Shir- 
minster Newton; and I heard a well-born young 
gentleman, who was reading with a clergyman 
near Dorchester, say of a poor old woman in the 
village, that she was ‘“‘a perfect lady.” 

I believe Dorset folk are, in the main, careful 
to show that they know how to “ behave them- 
selves” in any presence, and that if a way-puzzled 
stranger should ask a Dorset body his way, he 
would give him the clearest directions that he 
could, and would be willing, if need of it were, to 
go onward some way to show him a good way- 
mark. 

Of course the Dorset folk, like the landfolk 
elsewhere, are deemed by half of the upper ranks 
and townsmen to be very dull gawkies, without 
wit or knowledge. Ido not so rate them. The 
men, as a body, are not dull if they are steady, 
and the young women are rather lively and sprack- 
witted. 

As to knowledge with others, we may deceive 
ourselves, and be ready to believe that a man 
knows nothing if he has not our very knowledge, 
whatever else he may know. But now, if you put 
one hand evenly on the other, the right one will not 
overlap the other, but if you push the right one 
forward three inches it will overlap the left at the 
fingers, but yet will not be larger than it, because 
it is overlapped by the left at the wrist ; and while 
I do not at all say that all men have the like sum 
of knowledge, I believe that the sums of men’s 
knowledge are not so vastly uneven as some folk 
may think, but that, while one man’s knowledge 
falls short of another’s at one end, it may overlap 
it at another, and that the knowledge of one of 
our good Dorset men of the field overlaps, in its. 
kind, that of the more polished and smart-witted 
townsman. 

People sometimes talk of unskilled labour, and 
of most kinds of farm-work as if it were such. I 
can hardly think of our good work on a farm as 
unskilled labour. Hedging is not such. Give a 
bill-hook and hedging-gloves to each of two men, 
one of whom is an old hedger, and the other one 
who has never yet wielded the bill-hook, and send 
them out to plush a hedge, of which each shall 
begin at one end and work towards the other. 
Will they always, working at the same time, at 
last meet in the middle, and leave evenly good 
work behind them? I trow not. If the hook 
stroke be hit at right angles with a stem, the 
hedger will have to hit more than once to cut it 
off; and if at too sharp an angle the hook may 
split it up, and the man may have afterwards to 
cut off the hinder half, whereas the skilled man 
has the knack of the best angle of the hook, and 
cuts the stem clean off at one stroke. Then, in 
the outridding of the hedge, the skilled man will 
see at a glance what stems should or should not 
be cut out, while the other will be likely to waste 
short times, which soon become minutes, and a 
quarter of an hour, in an out-thinking of his choice 
of plushers, and riddings, and gudgeons. 
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The good shepherd understands the anatomy and 
ailings of the sheep, and the good or bad qualities: 
of many plants, and when to withhold his flock 
from a fulness of fresh food, which may blast 
them. ‘There is no good work, of harvesting or 
haymaking, of ploughing or sowing, or of the 
making of butter and cheese, without skill of mind 
and readiness of hand, or, in short, skilled labour. 
“Non omnia possumus omnes.” 

True Dorset butter has, I believe, a good name, 
and a dairyman of our parish, a few years ago, won 
a high prize for butter in competition with all 
England ; but I fear that much butter which was 
never made by Dorset hands is sold for Dorset. 

The Dorset landfolk are people of homely but 
friendly manners, but are not at all taken with a 
priggish or finicking man; and have nothing 
better than laughter for girls who, having gone for 
a while in the lifeshine of the higher ranks of the 
town or hall, try to play the lady. They hate hol- 
lowness of words and behaviour, and none are 
keener witted than the poor to perceive it. They 
like a man who is true to the teaching of the saw 
of their Saxon forefathers, ‘‘ Beo thaet thu eart ;” 
“Be what thou art.” They still respect the tho- 
roughbred gentleman and lady, though I know 
not what communism might do with them; and, 
as our people often show me by their talk, they 
know the tokens of good-breeding, and soon see 
the want of them in the manners or the behaviour 
of the purse-proud or power-proud man. They 
take as a strong point of good-breeding in 
high life that of knowing how to behave to the 
poor. 

A driver, who had lately come into service at a 
Dorset inn, drove a titled lady a few miles from 
the inn to her house, and when he came back 
another man asked him, ‘‘ How did you like Lady 
Q.?” “QO uncommonly well. She’s as plain 
as a deairymaid;” plain meaning homely and 
friendly. 


ISLE OF 








= 


The following bit of dialogue on a dressy village 
girl happened between a friend of mine (B.) and 
his man John :— 

B.—John, I suppose the G.’s are going away ? 

J —Yes, sir. Terrible nice quiet vo’k—the 
wold man an’ wooman, an’ the maid, vor what I do 
know. 

B.—Well, John, I thought the maid dressed a 
little too fine for her station. 

jJ.—Zoo did I, sir, and a burly-fedaced maid too, 
do seem to I. I do know she wou’den have thik 
jacket a-meiide avore the queen’s wer a-gied out 
up in Lon’on. 

B.—How came you to know that, John ? 

jJ.—Oh! Miss H. medde en, and the women 
vo’k do pick out zich things, between oone an’ 
tother, and zoo I come to meet wi’ it. Ido know 
she waited vor the jacket till the queen gied the 
pattern, an’ a burly-fedced maid too. Don’t do 
vor such thick-skinned oones as she an’ I be to 
dress ourzelves so terrible fine. 

A poor waiting-woman once said to me, “ We 
soon know a gentleman from asnob. The gen- 
tleman will save us steps and work whenever he 
can, but the other will give us commands as if only 
to show his mastership.” Anda waiter said to me 
that he would rather wait on five gentlemen than 
one of a class that often came to the house. 

A staid matron did not approve of some girls 
whom she thought too bold. She said to me, 
“‘They be bwold maidens. They come up the hill 
wi’ zome chaps o’ Zunday, a-whickerén lik’ hosses.” 
To whicker is to neigh like a horse. Here to laugh 
coarsely aloud. 

Dorset men, like others, do not like to look lit- 
tle or unmanly. A vale farmer told me that he 
had ridden for a short cut through the land of a 
new, and he thought a land-proud, owner, by what 
he thought was a common way; and that the land- 
owner commanded him to go back. He said, 
“No; I won’t come this way again, and I’ll take 
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what the law may put upon me, but I can’t now 
make myself so little as to slink back.” 

The people are very glad to see me or my 
daughter in our wonted visits, and if I leave out 
one of mine they often say, “‘ I wer afeard that you 
wer bad” (ill). 

The man-servant of a friend was shocked at 
the cruelty which he saw when once he was in 
London and went to the Zoological Gardens, 
where “they put a passel o’ live rabbits” in along 
with the great serpents. He said, “‘ Zhey (the ser- 
pents) did tend to be.asleep till the rabbits come 
handy to ’em, an’ then they soon snapped ’em up. 
Did neatral meaike my heart eache to zee’em. I 
do call it terrible barbarous work to put young 
runnén rabbits in among sich girt nasty things, 
a-curdled up as they be.” 

A case of kindness rewarded happened a few 
years ago in this parish. A child of a neighbour- 
ing parish was left an orphan, with no kindred 
but his poor grandmother, who took him for the 
rest of her life, which was not long, and on her 
death he was put into the union-house till he was 
old enough to be sent-out. He came to work in 
our parish, and boarded at the house of a cottager 
whose wife was very kind to him, and he said that 
he would hold her for ever as a sister. After 
a while he went to sea, and from time to time sent 
her money, but was at last drowned at the wreck 
of the Orpheus. She then had, through my hands, 
not only the money owing to him, but a sister’s 
share of a vast sum given from all England to the 
kindred of the sailors, in all £63. This was put 





into the savings bank in trust for her husband and 
herself, and after giving an outfit to some children, 
they took, with the rest of the money, a little land, 
from which they won, as the widow and a son still 
win, a livelihood. 

Formerly it was not usual, at a farm-house in 
Blackmore, to ask a friend who might call ora 
man who might come on business, if he would take 
refreshment. Brown bread and half-skim cheese, 
and a cup of ale or cider was put before him. 

I have seen a hearty kind of greeting in a crowd. 
It is this. A young man sees another before him, 
and goes up and hits him a cut on the back with 
his ground-ash stick. The friend looks round and 
cries, ‘‘Halloa! is that you?” “Ees,” is the 
rather trite answer; “all that is a-left o’ me,” that 
all that is left being, as it may be, more than 
enough for a full-sized man. 

The Dorset mind is not, I suppose, below the 
average level of the English mind, in strength and 
clearness, if it is less smart than that of highly 
commercial classes. Of two Dorset men in Lon- 
don one was three or four years ago Lord Mayor, 
while the other was Sheriff, of London. 

In the year ended August 31, 1880, the children 
in the Dorset elementary schools passed, as rated 
against all England, second in reading, 91°06 per 
cent., the first being Monmouth, 91°26 per cent.; 
first in writing and spelling, 89°28 per cent., the 
second being the metropolitan district, under the 
London School Board, 86°09; sixth in arithmetic, 
78°14 per cent., the first being Durham, 80°72 
per cent. 
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WATER SNAKES AND THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT. 











GIGANTIC SEA SAURIAN, 


F snakes and serpents, some are wholly of the 
land, others amphibious, and others wholly 
inhabitants of the water. Of the latter, some 

are freshwater snakes; others inhabit tidal rivers 
and estuaries with brackish water, and even enter 
the sea; while there are also true marine, or pelagic 
species. 

Of the freshwater snakes, specimens were lately 
seen at the Zoological Gardens, called moccasins. 
They abound ir some parts of the United States. 


. Holbrooke describes them as to be seen in certain 


lakes by hundreds, darting about in all directions, 
and in summer roosting on the lower branches of 
trees overhanging the water. Of moccasins, some 
are harmless, others venomous, such as the well- 
known black water-viper. 

The largest of the freshwater serpents is the 
anaconda of travellers, the Boa aquatica of natu- 
ralists, or by some named Lunectes murinus. 
Fabulous sizes have occasionally been reported, 
but Wallace says he never saw one exceeding 
twenty feet in length, and Giinther allows only two 
feet more. It feeds on American rodents, such as 
the paca (Afus Braziliensis), the coypu (Jfus coypus), 
and such ‘small deer ;” and therefore the pictures 
and descriptions of huge anacondas swallowing 
cattle and antlered deer are pure fiction. 

It is to be observed here that serpents found in 
water are not necessarily water-serpents, nor are 








(After P. H. Gosse. 


serpents found at sea necessarily marine serpents. 
Some are, indeed, semi-pelagic, being able to live 
both in fresh and salt water, as salmon and other 
fish can. But very often land snakes are carried 
down by tidal rivers, or by floods after heavy rains. 
This is especially the case in the seas off the South 
American coast, where they have been seen of all 
sizes and of many species, evidently borne down 
by force of rivers swollen by tropical floods. Dr. 
Livingstone, in his ‘‘ Expedition to the Zambesi,” 
describes the same as occurring in Africa, snakes 
“floating down the river to us, climbing easily by 
the chain cable intothe ship.” Miss C. Hopley, in 
her valuable book on snakes (Griffith and Farran), 
gives various instances, such as when Captain 
Pitfield, of the steamer Mexico, ‘‘ passed for nearly 
an hour through a tangled mass of snakes, off the 
Tortuga Islands, at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” They were of all sizes, from the ordi- 
nary green water-snake of two feet long to mon- 
sters of fourteen to fifteen feet. A naturalist can 
easily distinguish these temporary and involuntary 
denizens of the deep from the regular marine or 
pelagic serpents. 

The true marine serpents, or Hydrophide of 
naturalists, have the tail compressed so as to 
form almost a fin like a fish. The prehensile 
power is not lost by this arrangement, but the 
reptile has propelling and guiding power required 
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for the element in which he moves. The broad 
ventral plates possessed by land snakes, enabling 
them to get hold in gliding over rough surfaces, 
are wanting in marine specivs, or are but slightly 
developed. The nostrils are small, and are pro- 
vided with a valve opening at will to admit air, 
and closing so as to exclude water when diving. 
The pelagic, or sea snakes, chiefly belong to 
the tropical seas of the eastern hemisphere, and 
are most numerous in the Indian Ocean, where 
they abound. The geographical range of a few 
is, however, somewhat extensive, viz., from Mada- 
gascar and that part of the African coast to 
northern Australia, the Bay of Bengal, and even 
to the western coasts of Panama; while others are 
restricted to certain localities. All are highly 
venomous; they are wild and ferocious as well, 
and therefore peculiarly dangerous, and are the 
great dread of fishermen, who carefully avoid 
them. Accidents, nevertheless, frequently happen 
through their being caught in the nets, when, 
from their exceeding activity, it is difficult to dis- 
engage them and set them free again. When out 
of the water they try to bite at the nearest objects, 
and being dazzled by the light, strike wildly, 
unable to aim correctly. Owing to the great 
danger attending their capture, and also the 
almost impossibility of keeping them alive when 
out of the sea, less is accurately*known of the 
pelagic than most other snakes. Even if placed 


in a large hole in the ground filled with sea water, 
or a capacious tank similarly supplied, they die 


very rapidly. 

In length they vary from twototen feet. Krefft 
says that the largest he ever saw was nine feet 
long. Giinther states that they sometimes attain 
twelve feet, and sea-snakes of even fourteen feet 
in length have been occasionally reported, though 
not perhaps from well-authenticated sources. It 
is probable that, like all other reptiles, they attain 
their greatest proportions in the hottest regions. 

Though purely oceanic, and no more found in 
freshwater than on dry ground, yet they come 
some distance up the rivers as far as brackish 
water. When washed on shore by the surf they 
are helpless and blind, and at such times “‘ peace- 
able,” by reason of their helplessness. Occa- 
sionally they are seen coiled up asleep on the 
beach, where they have probably been washed by 
the tide, and where the next tide will no doubt 
release them from their uncongenial bed. Those 
species which have a less keeled body and the 
partially-developed ventral scales might even 
manage to get back to sea independently of the 
tide. Even those without ventral scales contrive 
to wriggle along in their own fashion. 

The pelagic snakes are supposed all to be highly 
venomous. Sir Joseph Fayrer, in his ‘‘ Thanato- 
phidia,” has given some terrible instances of the 
speedily fatal result of their bites. Mr. F. Buck- 
land, in ‘Land and Water,” November 15, 1879, 
recorded a sad case where the midshipman of the 
watch in a man-of-war moored in the mouth of 
the Ganges saw something moving along the 
chain, and heedlessly went to pick it up, when it 
turned and bit him, the poor fellow living only for 
a few hours. 


_ Dedalus. 





True marine ophidians are thus known as a 
well-defined class of reptiles, and have been de- 
scribed by naturalists from Aristotle downwards 
(Nat. Hist., Book ii. 6). Nearly fifty species 
are now described under seven genera, four of 
which belong to the Indian Ocean. None of 
them, however, have ever been described of a 
size approaching to the dimensions of a huge 
marine animal about which so much controversy 
has arisen in modern times, known as the Great 
Sea-Serpent. 


‘THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT. 


The existemce of this monster of the deep has 
an interest far wider than the circles of naturalists. 
It has been believed for ages that an animal of 
great size and serpentine form inhabits the ocean,‘ 
although rarely seen. Among the sailors and+ 
fishermen of the Norwegian seas and fjords the 
belief is universal, and therefore the description 
by Bishop Pantoppidan, who wrote a_ natural 
history of his native country in the middle of 
last century, did not excite the scepticism or 
ridicule which has met his account in other lands. 
To this day Norwegian reports from time to time 
appear of the animal being seen, the declarations 
being sometimes attested on oath before magis- 
trates. The most notable of the recent deposi- 
tions was that of J. C. Lund, a bookseller, who 
was fishing with three companions on Romsdal 
fjord. They were near enough to observe that 
the colour of the head was brown, and the skin 
smooth; that there was no mane, but two fins 
apparently in the fore part of the body, the head 
being raised like that of a snake when about to 
dart at its prey. Lund fired, and was sure that he 
hit the head, when the monster dived and soon 
after disappeared. His companions joined in the 
deposition, which was published by the Arch- 
deacon of Molde in 1845. Similar declarations 
have been repeatedly made in the New England 
States, where fishermen and sailors have reported 
the appearance of what they thought to be sea- 
serpents. 

A new start was given to the question when the 
report appeared of Captain McQuhe, of H.M.s. 
This official report, as presented to the 
Admiralty, was printed in the “Times” of October 
13th, 1848. This time it was not in northern seas, 
but between the Cape and St. Helena. It was first 
observed by Mr. Sartoris, midshipman, and reported 
to Lieutenant Drummond, the officer of the watch, 
with whom and Mr. Barrett, the master, Captain 
McQuhe was at the time walking the quarter-deck. 
It seemed an enormous serpent, with head and 
shoulders kept about four feet above the surface, 
and it passed so near that had it, says the captain, 
been a man of my acquaintance I sould easily 
have recognised his features with the naked eye. 
It was seen by many of the ship’s officers and 
crew, all of whom, while differing somewhat in 
descriptive details, agreed in affirming the certain 
appearance of an unmistakeable serpent-like living 
creature. One fact in Captain McQuhe’s report 
was deemed conclusive against the ophidian cha- 
racter of the reptile. He said that it was seen to 
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advance at the rate of from twelve to fifteen miles 
an hour, fifty or sixty feet of its body being a fleur 
d’eau, or level with the surface of the water, no 
motion of an undulating kind perceptible in this 
part of its body. Professor Owen, and others who 
criticised the report, pronounced against its being 
a serpent for this reason ; but the Professor’s own 
conjecture, that it was a large seal, was accepted 
by few, although it is known that individuals of 
the species known as the sea-elephant (Phoca pro- 
boscidea), attain the size of from twenty to thirty 
feet. The organs of locomotion being submerged, 
the action of the fins and tail would create a long 
eddy, easily to be mistaken for a serpent’s track 
in the‘water. 

The scepticism of Professor Owen as to the 
Deedalus serpent confirmed in the public mind the 
opinion that all such reports arose from erroneous 
notions or deceptive visions of familiar objects. 
Shoals of rollicking porpoises, files of sea-fowl 
partly hidden by the waves, trunks of trees covered 
with seaweed, gigantic conger-eels, ribbon-fish : 
these and many other possible explanations were 
given; and in some instances these explanations 
were admittedly sufficient; for instance, two of the 
vertebr of a “‘sea-serpent,” seen by fishermen off 
the Isle of Stronsa, one of the Orkneys, are proved 
to. be like those of the basking-shark, which some- 
times attains a length of thirty or even thirty-five 
feet. 

Professor Owen said that it is impossible to 
conceive that no skeleton should ever have been 
found of the real sea-serpent, if it existed; and 
one vertebra would suffice to judge of its struc- 
ture. This argument, however, has little weight. 
Mr. Gosse says that during a voyage to Jamaica 
the ship was surrounded for seventeen hours with 
a troop of whales of a species never scientifically 
described. It was a delphinorhyncus, thirty feet 
in length, with distinctive and very remarkable 
specific characters. The naturalists of a French 
exploring expedition saw a shoal of cetacea in 
the South Pacific having this extraordinary cha- 
racter, the supernumerary fin placed on the back 
of the head. Other instances there are of species, 
apparently numerous, no carcass of which, and 
no osseous fragment of which, has ever been 
recognised. The rejection of direct testimony, 
on the ground that dead remains have not come 
under examination, is not to be admitted. 

After hearing all the objections and criticisms, 
Captain McQuhe and his men stuck to their first 
report, and additional testimonies have since ac- 
cumulated. Of these, one of the most remark- 
able is recorded in an affidavit solemnly sworn 
before Mr. Raffles, of Liverpool, to the following 
effect : 


We, the undersigned, captain, officers, and crew of the 
barque Pauline (of London), of Liverpool, in the county of 
Lancaster, in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, do solemnly and sincerely declare that, on July 8, 
1875, in lat. 5° 13’ S., long. 35° W., we observed three large 
sperm whales, and one of them was gripped round the body 
with two turns of what appeared to be a huge serpent. The 
head and tail appeared to have a length beyond the coils of 
about thirty feet, and its girth eight or nine feet. The ser- 
Pent whirled its victim round and round for about fifteen 








minutes, and then suddenly dragged the whale to the bottom, 
head first. 
GEORGE DREVAR, Master. 
HoRATIO THOMPSON. 
JOHN HENDERSON LANDELLS, 
OWEN BAKER. 
WILLIAM LEWARN. 

Again, on July 13, a similar serpent was seen about twa 
hundred yards off, shooting itself along the surface, head and 
neck being out of the water several feet. This was seen only 
by the captain and one ordinary seaman, whose signatures 
are affixed. GEORGE DREVAR, Master. 


A few moments after, it was seen elevated some sixty feet 
perpendicularly in the air, by the chief officer and the follow- 
ing able seamen, whose signatures are also affixed :— 

HoRATIO THOMPSON, 
WILLIAM LEWARN., 


It must have been a terribly exciting scene, and 
we can excuse in the confusion the possible ex- 
aggeration of the two seamen who speak of sixty 
feet of perpendicular elevation above the water, 
It is doubtful if the largest land-serpent ever 
raised its head half this height in struggling with 
its prey. But in other respects the report is clear 
and credible. We have repeatedly talked the matter 
over with Captain Drevar, who seems a truthful, 
intelligent man, and he adheres to the accuracy of 
his first statement. He received the following 


letter from Mr. Gosse :— 
Sandhurst, Torquay, 
Feb. 27, 1877. 

Dear Sir,—I feel very much obliged by your courtesy in 
forwarding to me the particulars of your very remarkable 
rencontre with a sea-serpent. Your statement, so precise and 
minute in its details, solemnly affirmed before a magistrate, 
and confirmed by so many witnesses, I dare not, I cannot, 
refuse without invalidating all human testimony. 

The existence of sza// marine snakes in the Indian Ocean 
has long been known. These have the tail flattened verti- 
cally, like an eel’s. These are very poisonous. 

No doubt your Chittagong specimen was of the kind called 
Hydrophis. You have in your sketch drawn the Great Bra. 
zilian Serpent with a vertically-flattened tail, but this, I 
presume, is only conjecture—you could scarcely see this 
point. By the way, it is a great omission that you have no- 
where said how far off from your barque the encounter 
between the whale and the serpent took place. 

I value your pen-and-ink drawing vere much; though 
rough, it is of the greatest use as an adjunct to your verbal 
description. 

It does not seem to me that the monster you Lave seen is 
of the same kind as, nor even very closely allied to, the one 
seen from the Deedalus frigate. And thus it would appear 
that the ocean holds many vast creatures as yet unrecognised 
by science. 

The recent discoveries of some enormous examples of the 
cuttle tribe, which had been utterly disbelieved in, proves 
this. 

It has been long stated that certain large creatures of the 
sea do attack and kill whales, as the Thresher (a species of 
shark, I believe), the swordfish, and a creature itself of the 
whale kind known as the Killer, 

In Cheever’s interesting little book, called ‘* The Whale 
and his Captors,” there is quoted an account (at page 85) of 
an encounter by this last (the Killer), with notice of the 
manner of the others. 

There is also at page 87 described an attack on a whale 
by a sea-serpent. In this case the serpent is stated to have 
made its attack by striking heavy blows with its tail—a 
rather poor way, I should think, of killing a creature encased 
in a thick coat of blubber. Not a word is hinted in this case 
of the serpent having coiled itself round the whale. Are 
you sure you were not deceived about these coils ? 

You do not describe the serpent as doing the whale any. 
actual mischief except the whirling him round and round ! 
Would not a whale take a long time to kill merely by this. 
means? Frightened he would be, no doubt. 
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This, however, does not in the least degree invalidate your 
statement. You are not obliged to account for everything 
you saw. One sees many things which one cannot wholly 
explain. 

Still, if on mature thought you can recall any more details, 
I shall value them highly. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 
P. H. GOssE, F.R.S. 


We are not aware that this letter of Mr. Gosse 
has before been printed, but the views of several 
well-known naturalists have been laid before the 
public. Mr. Henry Lee ridicules the idea of the 
impossibility of new monsters being introduced 
to science; witness the gigantic cuttle-fish, some 
of them fifty feet in length, which have been taken 
within the last few years, fully accrediting the 
popular legends of older mariners. He says :— 


I therefore think it by no means impossible—first, that 
there may be gigantic marine animals unknown to science, 
having their ordinary Aadztat in the great depths of the sea, 
only occasionally coming to the surface, and perhaps avoid- 
ing habitually the light of day ; and, second, that there may 
still exist, though supposed to have been long extinct, some 
of the old sea reptiles whose fossil remains tell of their mag- 
nitude and habits, or others of species unknown even to 
palzontologists. The evidence is, to my mind, conclusive 
that enormous animals, with which zoologists are at present 
unacquainted, exist in the “‘ great and wide sea.” 


Dr. Wilson, one of the highest authorities about 
reptiles, land and marine, says: 


As far as I have been able to ascertain, zoologists and 
other writers on this subject have never made allowance for 
the abnormal and huge development of ordinary marine 
animals. My own convictions on this matter find in these 
the most reasonable and likely explanation of the personality 
of the sea-serpent, and also the reconciliation of such discre- 
pancies as the various narratives may be shown to evince. 

. . - I think we may build up a most reasonable case both 
for their existence and for the explanation of their true 
nature, by taking into account the fact that the term ‘‘sea- 
serpent,” as ordinarily employed, must be extended to include 
other forms of vertebrate animals which possess elongated 
bodies ; and that cases of the abnormally large development 
of ordinary serpents and of serpent-like animals will reason- 
ably account for the occurrence of the animals popularly 
named ‘‘ sea-serpents.” 

Whilst to my mind the only feasible explanation of the 
narrative of the crew of the Pauline must be founded on the 
idea that the animals observed by them were gigantic snakes, 
the habits of the animals in attacking the whales evidently 
point to a close correspondence with those of terrestrial ser- 
pents of large size, such as the boas and pythons ; whilst the 
fact of the animals being described in the various narratives 
as swimming with the head out of the water would seem to 
indicate that, like all reptiles, they were air-breathers, and 
required to come more or less frequently to the surface for 
the purpose of respiration. 


It will be observed that Dr. Wilson leaves it an 
open question whether the sea-serpent of popular 
language may not include Saurian monsters as 
well as gigantic Ophidians proper. Mr. Gosse 
concludes his treatise on the subject in the follow- 
ing words: ‘<I express my own confident persua- 
sion that there exists some oceanic animal of 
immense proportions, which has not yet been re- 
ceived into the category of scientific zoology, and 
my opinion that it possesses close affinities with 
the Enalosauria (marine saurians) of the lias.” 

The idea of the survival of some animals once 
regarded as wholly extinct and only found in fossil 
state, is now familiar to men of science. Such 





animals as the ZLepidosiren, the mud-fish of the 
Gambia, and the semi-aquatic platypus of Australia, 
show that strangely anomalous forms are to be 
found, which, like fossils, connect, to a certain 
extent, orders at present widely sundered in the 
natural scale. Catherine Hopley, one of the 
highest authorities and most recent writers on ser- 
pents, says that, instead of wondering at these 
reported monsters, ‘‘the wonder rather might be 
if there were not one ‘ great sea-serpent,’ but many 
unsuspected species of reptiles, compound ophio- 
saurians or saurophidians, or who shall say what, 
in these inaccessible depths.” 

We conclude our article by quoting part of a 
clear and sensible statement by Mr. Bartlett, of 
the Zoological Society’s Garden :— 


When we consider the vast extent of the ocean, its great 
depth, the rocky, cavernous nature of the bottom—of many 
parts of which we know really nothing—who can say what 
may be hidden for ages, and may still remain a mystery for 
generations yet to come? for we have evidence on land that 
there exists some of the largest mammals, probably by thou- 
sands, of which only one solitary individual has been caught 
oer brought to notice. I allude to the hairy-eared two-horned 
rhinoceros (2. /asiofis), captured in 1868 at Chittagong 
(where it was found stranded in the mud), and now known 
as an inhabitant of the Zoological Gardens. 

This animal remains unique, and no part or portion was 
previously known to exist in any museum at home or 
abroad. 

Yet in India for many years collectors and naturalists have 
worked and published lists of all the animals met with, and 
have hitherto failed to meet with or obtain any knowledge of 
this great beast. 

May I not therefore presume that in the vast and mighty 
ocean animals, perhaps of nocturnal habits (and therefore 
never, except »y some extraordinary accident, forced into 
sight), may exist, whose form may resemble the extinct rep- 
tiles whose fossil remains we find in such abundance ? 

As far as I am able to judge from the evidence before me, 
I have reason to believe that aquatic reptiles of vast size 
have been seen and described by those persons who have 
endeavoured to explain what they have witnessed. 

One thing is certain, that many well-known reptiles have 
the power of remaining for long periods (months, in fact) at 
the bottom, under water or imbedded in soft mud, being so 
provided with organs of circulation and respiration that they 
need not come to the surface to breathe. The large croco- 
diles, alligators, and turtles have this power, and I see no 
valid reason to doubt but that there may and do exist in the 
unknown regions of the ocean creatures so constructed. 

It may be argued that if such animals still live, they must 
from time to time die, and their bodies would float, and their 
carcasses would be found, or parts of them would wash on 
shore. To this I say: however reasonable such arguments 
may appear, most animals that die or are killed in the water, 
sink at first to the bottom, where they are likely to have the 
flesh and soft parts devoured by other animals, such as crus- 
tacea, fishes, etc., etc., and sinking in the deep, the bones, 
being heavier than the other parts, may soon become im- 
bedded, and thus concealed from sight. 


From the authorities and opinions cited it is 
evident that the time has passed when “the great 
sea-serpent” can be treated merely as a matter of 
merriment. When so treated by newspaper writers 
and in light conversation, it is from sheer ignorance 
of what men of science have written.* 





* For those who wish further to study the subject, the following refer- 
ences will be useful :—Gosse’s ‘* Romance of* Natural History,” chapter 
on “ The Great Unknown” (Nisbet and Co.); Miss Hopley's book on 
Snakes, chapter on the ‘‘ Sea-Serpent” (Griffith and Farran); ‘‘ Illus- 
trated London News,” Oct., 1848 ; Prof. Silliman’s *‘ Journal of Science, 
1835 ; and various journals of the years 1848 and 1875, following the 
Dedalus and Pauline reports by Captain McQuhe, r.N., and Captain 
Drevar ; also in Mr. Frank Buckland’s ‘* Land and Water” for 1877. 
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Leon Gambetta.—A correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” re- 
marked, as regards M. Gambetta’s death, that no French 
statesman having reached so high a position as he did has 
ever died so young—at least, within the last two centuries. 
Robespierre must be excepted ; but he was only by usurpa- 
tion supreme ruler of France. M. Casimir Périer, who was 
Prime Minister in 1832, died at the early age of forty-nine ; 
and this is the only instance nearly approaching to that of 
M. Gambetta, whose age was forty-four. As a general rule, 
Frenchmen having held the office of Prime Minister have 
been remarkable for longevity. Eight French ex-Premiers 
are now living—MM. Rouher, Emile Ollivier, Duc de 
Broglie, Buffet, Waddington, Jules Simon, De Freycinet, 
and Ferry ; but every one of them is older than M. Gambetta 
was. When M. Gambetta became Minister of the Interior 
in 1870 he was the 106th politician who had filled that office 
since 1789 ; fifteen others have held it after him, and M. de 
Fallitres, the present holder, is the 121st Home Minister 
since the Revolution. 


The Aurora Borealis.—The following facts concerning the 
‘northern lights” have acquired fresh interest since the 
recent auroral display : ‘‘ The appearance of an aurora is 
usually accompanied by a magnetic storm, affecting the com- 
pass-needles over whole regions of the globe. This fact, 
and the position of the auroral arches and streamers with 
respect to the magnetic meridian (the arch spans the magnetic 
north and the streamers radiate from it) directly suggest an 
electric origin for the light—a conjecture which is confirmed 
by many analogies found between auroral phenomena and 
those of discharge in rarefied air. Yet the presence of an 
aurora does not—at least, in our latitudes—affect the elec- 
trical conditions of the lower regions of the atmosphere. On 
September Ist, 1859, a severe magnetic storm occurred, and 
aurorce were observed almost all over the globe ; at the same 
time a remarkable outburst of energy took place in the 
photosphere of the sun, but no simultaneous development of 
electricity was recorded. Aurorze appear in greater frequency 
in periods of about eleven and a half years, which agrees 
pretty well with the cycles of maximum of magnetic storms 
and of sun-spots. The spectroscope shows the auroral light 
'o be due to gaseous matter, its spectrum consisting of a few 
bright lines not referable with certainty to any known terres- 





trial substance, but having a general resemblance to those 
seen in the spectrum of the electric discharge through rare- 
fied dry air. The most probable theory of the aurora is that 
originally due to Franklin, namely, that it is due to electric 
discharges in the upper air in consequence of the differing 
electrical conditions between the cold air of the polar regions 
and the warmer streams of air and vapour raised from the 
level of the ocean in tropical regions by the heat of the sun, 
for evaporation of water containing saline matter is a source 
of electrification, the escaping vapour becoming positively 
electrified.” According to Nordenskjold, the earth is per- 
petually surrounded at the poles by a ring of pale light, 
which he calls the ‘‘auroral glory,” and which gives out 
streamers during magnetic storms. The above facts are taken 
from the student’s excellent little hand-book of Professor 
Sylvanus Thompson, published by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., under the title of ‘* Elementary Lessons on Electricity 
and Magnetism.” We are indebted to Messrs. Macmillan 
for kindly permitting us to use an illustration from the book 
in our popular series on ‘‘ Electricity and its Uses.” 


A Pertinent Question.—In 1767 six undergraduates were 
expelled from Oxford for attending prayer meetings in the 
town and other irregular conduct. At the trial, after judg- 
ment was pronounced by Dr. Durell, the Vice-Chancellor, 
one of the heads of houses shrewdly observed, ‘‘ As these 
six young gentlemen are expelled for having too much reli- 
gion, would it not be proper to inquire into the conduct of 
some who have too little?” 


Chrysanthemums.—At a meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society during the chrysanthemum season, the Rev. 
G. Henslow stated that the plant was first introduced from 
China to the Chelsea Botanic Garden in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. After being lost, the plant was re-intro- 
duced in 1790, since which time the number of varieties has 
been increasing, till a volume would not suffice to describe 
or delineate them, 


Cardinal Newman’s First College Essay.—In the year 
1821, together with Henry Bodin, he published first one 
canto, then a second, of ‘‘ St. Bartholomew’s Eve.” In a 
note to the second canto he’explains that he had been much 
surprised to find by the remarks of his academic readers that 
the learned university knew nothing about St. Bartholomew's 
Eve. So he undertook to enlighten it with a brief narrative, 
beginning : ‘‘ The year of our Lord 1572 will ever be branded 
with infamy, and recollected with horror, as the date of this 
most barbarous and cold-blooded massacre. The queen mother, 
Catherine de Medici, actuated by zeal or ambition, conceived 
this design, so pleasing to the Court of Rome,” and so on. 
Does the cardinal still brand with horror this cold-blooded 
massacre, or does he echo the jubilate of the infallible pope 
over the murder of Coligni and the Strages Ugunotorum ? 


Mr. Gladstone and Bishop Wilberforce.—In the recently 
published third volume of the Life of Bishop Wilberforce, 
there is much about Mr. Gladstone. The following notice of 
a visit to Hawarden will be read with interest in connection 
with the article in our present number. Writing to his son 
Reginald, the bishop says (August 31st, 1864), ‘“‘I came 
here on Tuesday to visit Gladstone, and am leaving him to- 
day after a very pleasant visit. It is so full of interest to see 
a man like Gladstone at leisure, and with his family, all so 
united and affectionate. It is really a beautiful place.” In 
the bishop’s diary is this entry: ‘‘ Up betime; wrote; a 
walk with Gladstone along ridge of stone quarries and on the 
shoulder of Penmanmaur Mountain ; curious to see his strong 
mind so unbend ; his head easily giddy ; cannot bear even 
the near approach to a precipice; kind to all his children, 
and loved by them.” In 1868 he met the doctor on a visit to 
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Lord Salisbury, and says, ‘‘I have very much enjoyed meeting 
Gladstone. He is so delightfully true and the same, full of 
interest in every good thing of every kind. We (z2.¢., he, 
Cardwell, Lord Salisbury, and myself) had a walk about the 
park, and he took as much interest in the trees as if he had 
nothing else to think about. He said he never saw a more 
perfect host than Salisbury.” ‘In his diary the entry is: 
**Gladstone as ever; great, earnest, and honest.” Five 
years later, in 1873, he records a conversation in London : 
**Gladstone much talking how little real good work any 
Premier had done after sixty ; Peel ; Palmerston, his work 
really done before ; Duke of Wellington added nothing to 
his reputation after. I told him Dr. Clarke thought it would 
be physically worse for him to retire. He replied that Dr. 
Clarke does not know how completely I should employ my- 
self,” etc. . It is curious to read this now, and to think of the 
age of Gladstone as Premier at seventy-three! Those 
‘opposed to him will say that the dictum is true, nevertheless, as 
to “little real good work” being done by a Premier after 
sixty ! 


Inns of Court Address to the Queen.—The following 
address from the treasurers, benchers, barristers, and stu- 
dents of the four Inns of Court, signed by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, was presented to the Queen during 
the ceremony of opening the new Courts of Law :—‘‘ May 
it please your Majesty—The four Inns of Court venture to 
approach your Majesty with an expression of their gratitude for 
the honour your Majesty has conferred on the nation by gracing 
with your august presence the opening of the Royal Courts 
‘of Justice. Scattered as they have hitherto been, the courts 
of law will in the future be assembled under one roof, to the 
material advantage of all your Majesty’s subjects. Regret 
may arise at the severance of the ancient legal connection 
with Westminster Hall ; but this will give place to satisfac- 
tion that the distinctions which formerly prevailed between 
the two great branches of Law and Equity have now ceased, 
and that the fusion will henceforth be symbolised by their 
administration as one in this magnificent building. The Inns 
of Court gratefully avail themselves of this opportunity to 
express those feelings of devotion and loyalty to the Crown 
which the members of these institutions have at all times 
cherished.” 


Bitter Beer.—A firm of brokers in Mincing: Lane lately 
wrote to the ‘‘ Times,” saying that owing to a partial failure 
of this season’s English hops, together with a large demand 
to supply the American market, the price of hops has in- 
creased to such an extent that substitutes are eagerly sought 
for in the market, and drugs of a bitter nature suitable for 
the fabrication of beer have in some instances risen from 300 
to 400 per cent. in value. Colombo “ root, well known for 
its tonic qualities,” has advanced in price from 22s. to 95s. 
per hundredweight ; camomiles from 40s. to. 120s. ; quassia 
from £5 to £40 a ton; ‘‘ guinea grains ” from 32s. to 60s. ; 
while ‘‘ cheretta,” a drug which a month since was unsale- 
able at threepence a pound, has now sprung by “‘ leaps and 
bounds ” to 3s. 6d. Some brewers sent indignant denials of 
their using anything but hops for bitter beer. Very pos- 
sible ; but the public-houses, supported by the brewers, may 
sell ‘* doctored ” compounds, while the names of celebrated 
brewers are on their signboards. If all the ‘‘ drugs” were as 
harmless, or rather as wholesome,.as camomile, there would 
be less cause of complaint. Land now waste might profit- 
ably grow camomile and other ‘* bitter herbs.” 


The Italian Census.—From the report recently issued by 
Signor Bodio, Director-General of the Statistical Depart- 
ment, it appears that the census of the kingdom of Italy, 
taken on the last day of 1881, shows a total population of 
28,452,639, being an increase during the previous decade 
of 1,651,485. This increase, however, is less than that of 
the ten years 1861-1871, which is accounted for by the 
much greater tendency towards emigration, at least 350,000 
having left the country since 1871. Hitherto the inhabi- 
tants of Liguria, Piedmont, and ‘Lombardy have been, far 
excellence, the emigrants of Italy, the majority bending 
their course to South America; but the movement is now 
becoming much more general, and is extending to the 
southern provinces. The educational features of the census 
are encouraging. The number of persons who could not 





read or write in 1871 (not including children under six 
years of age) was 42 per cent. of men and 53 per cent. of 
women. These relative proportions have now decreased 
to 35 for the men and 47 for the women, or at the rate 
of 17 per cent. for the former, and 11 for the latter. The 
ages at which the greatest improvement is seen are be- 
tween 20 and 25. The progress of education has not been 
very equal throughcut the land. For instance, the number 
of children between six and twelve who could not read or 
write in Placenza diminished exactly one half ; whereas in 
Cosenza, a town of Calabria, there were 78 per cent. in 
1871, and still 73 in 1881, while at Girgenti (Sicily) the 
numbers were only reduced from 84 per cent. to 77. Among 
those who were drawn for the conscription in 1866, the 
number of illiterates was 68 in the hundred, but in 1880 
these had decreased to 52. Though things are much altered 
for the better in this respect, Italy is still behind other 
countries. In Germany there are few illiterate conscripts ; 
in France 14 per cent., Austria 39, Hungary 51. 


The Manx Census.—The Isle of Man census return 
shows that on April 4 the population numbered 53,492, a 
decrease, as compared with 1871, of 550. The number of 
summer and autumn visitors during 1871 was about 75,000 ; 
last year the number was about 130,000. 


Wilberforce’s Weight.—In the ‘“‘ Life of William Wilber- 
force’ not much is said about the appearance of the great man, 
In the life of Christine Alsop, by her niece, Mrs Braithwaite, 
one curious fact is recorded. Wilberforce came to Stoke 
Newington to dine with William Allen, the well-known 
chemist of Plough Court. They all walked to inspect the 
cottages and other sights connected with Mr. Allen’s agri- 
cultural experiments. Several of the party were weighed, 
and the result in regard to Wilberforce gave striking 
illustration of the saying that ‘‘the mind is the measure of 
the man.” He weighed, including the 5lb. for the iron stays 
which he wore to support his spine, 76lb., or less than five 
stone anda half! [Is this possible? What is the weight of 
very light jockeys? What was John Wesley’s weight ?] 


Saved by thé Bagpipes.—Captain James Clerk, of the 
Honourable East India Company’s Service, a well-known 
naval officer in, his day, played well on the bagpipes, and 
had ‘his favourite instrument in his cabin when his ship was 


wrecked in the Hooghly. The captain reached the shore 
with the help of the bag of his pipes used as a float of swim- 
ming bladder. , On getting to /erra-firma, ‘“‘he played an 
unco’ fit,” the strains not only cheering the stranded sur- 
vivors, but frightening the tigers away. These very pipes 
were preserved At the family house of Glenlair, and used to be 
shown with other relics by the captain’s grand-nephew, James 
Clerk Maxwell, the illustrious man of science, who inherited 
the property, and in whose memoir, recently published, the 
story is told. 


Families Connected with Commerce.—‘“‘I know not why 
commerce in England should not have its old families, re- 
joicing to be connected with commerce from generation to 
generation. It has been so in other countries ; I trust it will 
be so’in this country. I think it is a subject of sorrow, and 
almost of scandal, when those families who have either 
acquired or recovered station and wealth through commerce 
turn their backs upon it, and seem ashamed of it. It cer- 
tainly is not so with my brother or with me. His sons are 
treading in his steps, and one of my sons, I rejoice to say, is 
treading in the steps of my father and my brother.”—J/. 
Gladstone at Liverpool. 


Unhealthy Camping Ground.—Miss M. L. Whately, of 
Cairo, thus wrote in December about the health of our 
troops in Egypt :—‘‘The camp at Gezireh is placed on a 
sort of peninsula below the river level, stagnant on one side, 
and a canal on the two others, only one narrow passage being 
land. Not an Egyptian of the poorest class would dwell 
there ; it is only fit for crops. But here, of all places, our 
poor soldiers are made to live in tents not even provid 
with camp bedsteads. Kafasses (stands of wicker-work palm- 
fibre used to place native beds on) are ‘ dirt cheap’ all round; 
but the soldiers lie on damp earth with only a blanket. Then 
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the papers complain of bad climate! Even the natives avoid 
lying on the ground after the inundation, which was very 
late this year ; for Europeans it is simply madness.” She 
adds that in the part of the camp pitched on the dry, desert 
sand they appear to have good health. It wasin this part she 
was allowed to place the coffee-room she opened for the 
troops. 

(The same wretched mismanagement occurred in the 
Crimea, with what Earl Russell called ‘‘ horrible and heart- 
rending ’’ scenes, not from war but from disease and exposure. 
Cobden’s pamphlet was entitled ‘‘ Whom shall we hang?” 
Is the blame of such blunders as Miss Whately describes to 
be laid to the military or the medical department ?] 


Sunday in the London Suburbs.—A clergyman says: ‘‘One 
Sunday morning last autumn I had occasion to walk from 
the top of the City Road through a part of Hoxton into the 
Kingsland Road. I found myself one of an unbroken stream 
of people—boys, girls, young men and women, fathers of 
families, clerks, artisans, labourers—all out for their Sunday 
stroll. So far as I could observe, no one attempted to enter 
any place of worship, although we passed the head-quarters 
of the Salvation Army, many churches, chapels, mission, 
temperance, and gospel halls. It is vain to think that reli- 
gion, as generally understood, has any real influence upon 
that multitude.” They have not even the decency which 
leads many of the same class on the Continent to attend an 
early service. 


Balfe’s Music.—The characteristic quality of Balfe’s music 
was never so little esteemed, or at least so scantily exhibited, 
by composers as at the present hour. Whatever may be the 
merits of those laborious innovators who are building up the 
music of the future, it is certain that the mantle of his 
abounding melodiousness has fallen upon none of them. But 
while educated opinion claims for Balfe his niche among the 
worthies of Westminster Abbey, we cannot forget the right 
which he derives from his immense and well-earned popu- 
larity. Like his great contemporary, Charles Dickens, also 
enshrined here, he has been a minister of purest delight and 
recreation to the masses of his countrymen. Sterling artist 
though he was, he had those popular gifts which appeal to 
all. We require no ‘ Balfe Society” to interpret him. It is 
that inexhaustible tunefulness of his, that fund of bright 
spontaneous song, which has endeared his work to hearers 
of every class; and his simple flowing ballads, with their 
mingled sunshine and pathos, will be the delight of ‘‘ other 
hearts and other lips” than those of this generation. They 
have found their place in the affections of the English people 
as ‘‘things of beauty,” and will remain ‘‘a joy for ever.”— 
Canon Duckworth at Westminster Abbey. 


John Henry Newman as Violinist—At Blanco White’s 
lodgings there were frequent trios—Reinagle, Newman, and 
Blanco White, where I was all the audience, Most interest- 
ing was it to contrast Blanco White’s excited, and indeed, 
agitated, countenance with Newman’s sphinx-like immobility, 
as the latter drew long rich notes with a steady hand.— 
Mozley’s Reminiscences. 


Euphrates or Tigris Valley Railway.—In a brief discus- 
sion last Session in the House of Lords on this project, the 
Earl of Derby said he did not approve of making a line 
through ‘‘a burning desert, 700 miles in length.” He also 
said that ‘‘if a regiment of Europeans were sent by this line 
it was extremely probable that very few would arrive at their 
destination. There was a great difference between travelling 
in a steamer, where it was possible to get a breath of air, 
and being penned up in a railway carriage ;” and his lord- 
ship further stated that he ‘‘did not think the construction 
of such a line was rendered necessary at present, either on 
military or political grounds.” Lord Derby’s statements are 
usually so judicious, and his opinion so weighty, upon ques- 
tions of which he has knowledge, that we can only suppose 
he had no information about this proposed line. Mr. Camp- 
bell, an Australian, who happened to be in London at the 
time, published a letter in the ‘‘ Times,” giving a very differ- 
ent opinion. He said that from having travelled on railways 
in Europe, America, Australia, etc., and also from having 
travelled thrice through the Red Sea, he ought to be able to 
know something of the merits of this question. As to Lord 








Derby’s ‘‘ burning desert,’ it should be easily crossed in an 
ordinary railway train in about twenty-four hours in comfort 
in properly-ventilated carriages, ‘‘ In the end of the month 
of May last,” says Mr. Campbell, ‘‘I travelled by railway 
through Arizona, California, and New Mexico, under the 
latitude of the Euphrates, where the line crosses a ‘ burning 
desert,’ a portion of which is 264 feet below sea level, with- 
out suffering in health, and that in part of a continuous jour- 
ney of about 4,000 miles by railway. The ‘difference in 
travelling in a steamer on the Red Sea’ is very great, as 
there often only ‘a breath of air’ is obtainable by punkah, 
and travellers are driven from their cabins to try to sleep 
on deck. The Red Sea is about eighteen degrees nearer the 
equator than the Euphrates, and the heat there for three or 
four months of the year is very trying. This would be 
avoided by the Euphrates Railway route, which compara- 
tively would bea pleasure trip. Ina military and political 
point of view, it could not be otherwise than advantageous 
to the British, and commercially it should be a success, 
There is the whole of Europe and America at one end of the 
line, and Persia, India, Java, China, Australia, and New 
Zealand at the other; and the mail and passenger traffic 
would be immense. The cost of construction should be very 
moderate, because in ‘a level, dry country the works are 
trifling. In similar level, dry tracts in Southern California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico the railways are laid without 
ballast, only a little earth put between the sleepers, and 
without fences. In fact, on level, dry plains railways, even 
fenced and properly ballasted, should be constructed for 
about £3,000 a mile; but, as the country between the 
Mediterranean and the plains is more difficult, it may be 
estimated that the 700 miles could be built for £4,500 per 
mile, or three millions altogether. Compensation for land 
through the desert should not cost much; if Turkey sanc- 
tioned it and guaranteed protection it should be a commercial 
success without any subsidy; and it would, no doubt, be a 
civilising benefit to Eastern nations and an expeditious route, 
As to the railway being more vulnerable than the Canal, it 
may be said that both are liable to obstruction if within reach 
of an enemy; but a railway is more easily repaired. It is 
not, however, as an alternative route for military purposes 
alone that I advocate the construction of the railway, but it 
is because it would bring the East within half the time 
distance of Europe, as the line would ultimately be connected 
with the Indian railways. But should British capital and 
influence delay establishing such expeditious communication 
with India, Russia will probably extend her annexations by 
railway through Persia, and thereby anticipate our action.” 


Scotching the French Language.—John, Lord Campbell, 
during a trial, was reading aloud some French evidence, 
“* How he murders it !” whispered Judge Blackburn to Lord 
Chelmsford. “No,” said Chelmsford ; ‘‘he is only scotch- 
ing it.” 


Labour Generously Self-Imposed.—One of Bishop Wilber- 
force’s Oxford clergy, seeing him look pale and worn, asked 
him why he did not keep a secretary. The bishop answered 
that it would certainly be a great relief to do so, but then 
many people would be disappointed, ‘*‘ For instance,” he 
remarked, ‘‘a clergyman at Huddersfield asks me, at Cud- 
desdon, to go north to preach on some special occasion, I 
cannot comply with his wish, but I write a few kind words 
with my refusal, which makes it less annoying. Whereas, 
my secretary would say it was ‘impossible,’ and the poor 
man would feel that he had made a mistake.” This kindly 
feeling kept the bishop a slave to his desk, and he was often 
overwhelmed with correspondence. 


Speed of Railway Trains.—In connection with the paper 
on the “Speed of Express Trains,” in the part of the 
‘¢ Leisure Hour ” for June, 1882, a correspondent calls atten- 
tion to a report in the ‘‘ Illustrated London News” for 
August roth, 1844, alluding to an event four days previously, 
z.é., the 6th of that month, one paragraph of which runs 
thus: ‘*On the above day also were performed some won- 
ders of railway travelling. ‘The journey from Slough to the 
Paddington terminus was accomplished in less time than the 
distance had ever before been traversed by a special passenger 
train on the Great Western line. The eighteen miles and a 
quarter only occupied fifteen minutes and ten seconds, (The 
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column then speaks of another quick journey.) The paper 
mentions a speed equal to over seventy-two miles per hour. 
If the statement is correct, it is certainly a startling fact that, 
in spite of the many mechanical and scientific appliances for 
railways invented since 1844, that no progress whatever in 
the speed of express trains has been made for thirty-eight 
years.” [Our correspondent appears to put speed as the first 
object in travelling ; we think safety of more consequence to 
most people, and are glad that no attempts are made to 
multiply expresses of the Wild Irishman and Mad Scotch- 
man class. ] 


A Great Man.—A tourist in the Isle of Wight came near 
the house where the Poet-Laureate then lived. ‘* Mr. 
Tennyson lives here, does not he?” he said to one whom he 
met. ‘* Yes, he does.” ‘‘Heisa great man?” ‘* Well, I 
don’t well know what you call great, but he only keeps one 
man-servant, and he does not sleep in the house.” This is 
as good as the witness in a famous criminal trial, who, being 
asked why he called a man “respectable,” replied, ‘‘ He 
keeps a gig ”—the origin of Carlyle’s pet phrase, ‘‘gig re- 
spectability.” 


Not Slothful in Business.—A correspondent (the Rev. 
W. D. Shepherd, St. Thomas’s Vicarage, Preston) referring 
to the ‘* Business Card ” in our ‘‘ Varieties ’’ for September, 
says that ‘‘the quotation from St. Paul has nothing to do 
with worldly business as such. The Revised version gives 
the passage thus: ‘In diligence not slothful; fervent in 
spirit ; serving the Lord.’ In Alford the note stands thus : 
‘In zeal not remiss’ (not ‘in dzsiness,’ as the Authorised 
version reads, referring apparently to secular business, whereas 
the apostolic counsel refers to Christian duties) ; ‘fervent in 
spirit, rejoicing in hope,’ and so on.” This may be perfectly 
true in regard to the first use of the words, but it is a fair and 

rofitable application of them to enlarge the use so as to 
include the affairs of this life as well as spiritual concerns. 
The true Christian makes no broad distinction between 
secular and sacred work, and seeks to do all to the glory of 
God. He is diligent in the duties and lawful business of 
this life, while not remiss but zealous in regard to things 
spiritual. 


The Number of the Beast.—A journal published in Lon- 
don, devoted to the craze that the English are Israelites, 
inserted a letter from a correspondent in Yorkshire, identify- 
ing Mr. Gladstone with the Beast in the prophetic vision, 
whose number was 666. He says: ‘*For more than two 
years past I have felt confident in my own mind that Mr. 
Gladstone, our prime minister, was the great deceiver who 
is to deceive all those carnal professors whose names are not 
in the Book of Life. Here is his word and the number. In 
the Greek language every letter stands for a number. G 
stands for 3, L for 30, A for 1, D for 4, S for 200,,T for 300, 
O (short) for 70, N for 50, E (long) for 8—666. Now here 
you have it, and we know that Gladstone is a Puseyite. 
What is a Puseyite but in spirit either a Greek or a Roman 
Papist? Therefore, he who bids Mr. Gladstone God-speed, 
bids in truth the wicked-one God-speed. Working-men, 
never rest till you have driven this wicked Puseyite, 
Gladstone, from being the prime minister of Great Britain.” 
A collection of identifications of the Beast from numerals 
would form a strange chapter in human folly. Many of our 
readers may remember the humorous demonstration by Lord 
Macaulay that the British Parliament is the Beast, the enu- 
meration of its members, along with certain officials, making 
up the required 666 ! 


Ancient Egyptian Art.—Though grand, their art was 
imperfect in many respects. Their pictures often exhibit a 
childishness of delineation which contrasts strongly with the 
perfection of their workmanship. While carefully observant 
of the laws of geometry and anatomically exact, they are 
grotesquely defiant of perspective. When, moreover, the 
Egyptian artist wanted to portray a great personage, such 
as a god, king, or hero, he drew him twenty times as big as 
the ordinary men by whom he is surrounded ; and his ships, 
with their crews and cargoes, are drawn with total disregard 
to the laws of statics. However heavy the load, however 
unequally distributed, the boat is always level and buoyant. 
But Egyptian artists understood the harmony of colours, and 
decorated their buildings with admirable skill, the balance 










of contrasts being perfectly kept. The best modern deco. 
rator might learn of the ancient Egyptians. Their portrait- 
painters, too, are very true. ‘The Egyptian who represented 
a face in terra-cotta or stone does not seem to have flattered 
his “sitter,” if we may judge from his works in the Boulak 
Museum, but he hits off the countenance and character of 
the man in a way which speaks much for a love of honesty 
in those days. The modern visitor is entertained in perceiv- 
ing how conscientiously the work was done, and feels sure 
that he looks upon likeness after likeness, which perhaps 
was less appreciated by the personage thus celebrated than 
by his friends; and yet they are not caricatures, but only 
unfeelingly just. When the thing was finished there was 
nothing more to be said, though the critics smiled while they 
approved.—/ottery Gazette, 


Photography from Trains.—Instantaneous photography, 
in its more familiar aspect, supposes motion of the objects 
photographed; but another form of it is that in which it is 
the camera, more especially, that has motion of translation, 
as in photographing from balloons or trains. The practic. 
ability of photographing landscapes from the window of a 
train running at a rate of even forty miles an hour has been 
recently proved by Dr. Caudéze, who uses what he calls a 
gyrograph for the purpose. The apparatus comprises a 
copper tube similar to that which carries the lenses in ordi- 
nary cameras, but the lenses are placed on opposite sides 
parallel to the axis. Within is a shutter similar to the box 
of a stopcock ; it presents two quadrangular apertures, which, 
according to the position of the shutter, do or do not let pass 
the light-rays in making a quarter of aturn. This rotatory 
movement is obtained by means of a spring liberated from a 
catch. An exposure of only 1-10oth of a second may be had. 
With a little practice wonderfully distinct views, it is said, 
can be obtained with the apparatus. 


Frozen Salmon.—No more delicious and well-flavoured fish 
have ever been seen in London than some of the frozen 
salmon from Labrador. It comes into the cook’s hands as 
hard as adamant, requires to be soaked for twelve hours in 
cold water, and then to be left for as long again in the 
kitchen. At the end of twenty-four hours it may be cooked 
in the ordinary way, and, properly dressed, no fish that ever 
came out of the Severn, the Tay, or the Shannon is more 
palateable. Many of the salmon brought over last year were 
taken out by steamers of the Orient line to Australia in their 
frozen chambers, and brought back in the same fashion. 
Nine or ten months after they had been caught in Labrador, 
and having in the interim made a voyage to the Antipodes 
and back, some of them were consumed in London with‘a 
gusto to which none but a Brillat-Savarin, a Francatelli, or a 
Mary Hooper could do justice.—Daily Telegraph. 


Newspaper Proprietors and the Law of Libel._—Mr. T. 
Hughes, Q.c., Judge of the Nantwich County Court, and 
better known as the author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
gave an important decision on the law of libel, by deciding 
that an editor might alter an advertisement to prevent a libel. 
An application had been made by Dr. Mackie, of the ‘* War- 
rington Guardian,” for a small account, the payment of 
which had been refused on the ground that he had changed 
*‘ machinations” to ‘*doings.” This was brought forward as 
a test case, and decided in favour of the newspaper. 


The Sloth and the Squirrel.—Of all known quadrupeds, 
the unhappiest and vilest yet alive is the sloth, having this 
characteristic—that what activity he is capable of is in the 
night. It is a creature the fiends delight to exhibit, like that 
nightmare monster, the megatherium, which they are only 
permitted to exhibit in death. Now, as of all quadrupeds 
there is none so ugly and miserable as the sloth, so, taking 
all nature, there is none so beautiful or so happy as the 
squirrel. Innocent in all his ways, harmless in his food, 
playful as a kitten, but without cruelty, and surpassing the 
dexterity of a monkey, with the grace of a bird, the little 
dark-eyed miracle of the forest goes from branch to branch, 
more like a sunbeam than a living thing. The chamois is 
slow to it, and the panther clumsy. It haunts you, listens 
for you, hides from you, looks for you, loves you, as if it were 
a —_—o invented by the angel that walks by your children, 
—Ruskin, 
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AbMY SCRIPTURE READERS’ & SOL- 

ERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY, 4, Trafalgar Square, 
Charing Cross.—Sole object of the ‘Society, to spread the 
saving nowledge of Christ among our soldiers. here are 
g8 Scripture Readers—3o0 abroad and 58 at home. Contribu- 
tions thankfully received by Treasurer, V. G. M. HOLT, 
Esq., 17, Whitehall Place; or by Secretary, Mr. W. A, 
_BLAKE, at Society's Offices. 


NSTITUTED 1 





For the 
of either sex. 


e of fatherless children 
“Supported almost entirely by voluntary aid. 
are urgently requested. 


" hit ST. HELEN’S PLACE, E.C. 








“PESTITUTE & NEGLECTED CHILDREN, 
—Contributions tothe CHILD D & REFUGE 
FUND help to provide Eines “ pi and in- 
dustrial traininy, for upwards of 4,000 children in the various 
Homes and Refuges connected with the Roprmasery and 
Refuge Union. FUNDS ur, eaey NEEDED.—Bankers ; 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. ; 

Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths, 1, Lombard Street, iy 


FRIENDLESS & FALLEN.—London Female 

Preventive and Reformatory Institution. Established 
1957, Sustains Six Homes andan Open-all-Night Refuge 
for 130 Young Women and Girls, 

18,000 have been admitte case: 
immediately, on personal application, to the uunaet capacity 
of the Homes. 

5,000 Meals have to be provided every week. 

2 10s, od. required daily to sustain all the Homes. 

Ftd TIONS earnestly solicited, and may be sent to 
Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt, & Co,,Bankers,73, Lombard Street, 
E.C.; Francis Nicholls, Esq. (of the Committee), 14, Old 
Jewry Chambers, E.C., or te 

EDWARD W. THOMAS, Sec, 
200, Euston Road, London, N.W. 





Cuitahl ae | 





National - Protection 
Society for of Young 
the Girls. 


Founded 1835. Patron, H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Offices, St New Broad Street, London, E.C. ALFRED 
ORGAN GILLHAM, Esq., Secretary. 

Object To save young girls, from rz to #5 years of age, 
unduly subjected to corrupting influences. umber already 
saved, 1,351; now in the Home, 77. gemain in the 
Asylu: m from three to five years. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS, 
| LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD. 


ADVERTISEMENTS | of SOCIETIES and 
are inserted on this page at th 
rate of £5 5s. for each eight-line space for twelve 
insertions. 5S plication to be made to Advertising De- 
partment, 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





ROYAL § SOCIETY for tne, PREVENTION 

MALS.— m this Institu- 
tion, founded i in a othe F. oes heving for its object the 
Protection of Dumb and Defenceless Animals), rests a 
heavy responsibility, and the increased operations of the 
Society have drawn from the funds an amount vastly ex- 
cee ie yearly subscriptions.—Remittances may be 
—— ed to JouN COLAM, Secretary, 105, Jermyn Street, 

mdon, S.W. 





THAMES CHURCH MISSION TO S 
MEN, EMIGRANTS, FISHERMEN, BARGEME 
ETC. Please forward surplus copies of the “ Sunday, rn 
Home” and ‘Leisure Hour,” or any other s; —_ books, 
and illustrated papers, for the use of Sailors and 





—_: for the year, £2,736 14s. od.; expenditure, 


The secuty is unendowed and stands in urgent need of 
generous support. 
Bankers, Consolidated Bank, Threadneedle St., London,E.C. 








HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Mount Vernon, Hamp- 
stead ; Out et Department and Office, 236, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.—Patierts admitted from parts of the 
Kingdom. A few Wards have been furnished for patients 
who are able to pay for a on maintenance. Funds ase 
eatly pastes A.R. ARE, Treasurer, Messrs. C 
Ffoare & Co., 37, Heet’ Some WM. HORNIBROOK, Sec. 


NATIONAL THRIFT BUILDING So- 

CIETY, 33, New Bridge Street, London, E. Shares 

410, bearing Dividend and Bonus. No entrance %, fines, 

or premiums. Deposits taken. Current Banking Accounts 

opened, with Interest on balances. All Funds invested on 

aes of i. and Land. P msg, promptly made, 
Pp as al 


RELIGIOUS TRACT, SOCIETY. Institured 
1799, Religious Tracts jooks 

home and “abr = OFFICES: 56, PATERNOSTER 
ROW, LONDON. 1881-82: Receipts, £198,934; Circu- 
lation ‘during the Year, 73,162,620 ; Total énevolent Income 
Sizes Grants of Money, Paper, etc., £46,027 Annual 

ubscribers of ros, 6d. and upwards have the p privilege of 
the aa: A. lications at a reduction of 











LONDON FRIENDLY INSTITUTION 
BENEFIT SOCIETY. Established Sixty Years. 
The oldest and best in London, Capital £31,000, with 
advantages hitherto unknown in most societies, No com- 
pulsory offices to serve, For further particulars apply to 
ie secretary, J. H. HAWKINS, 


OFFICES, 27, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C, 





25 per cent, from Catalogue prices. Secretaries: Rev, 
LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, M.A.; Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D, 


N.B.—AlIl Subscriptions, Donations, Collections, Free 
Contributions from Auxiliaries, as well a Legacies. are 
applied without any deduction whatever to directly 

issionary objects of the Society. The amount so received 


others. Warm woollen cuffs and yee ick are also greatly 
needed. Parcels should be addressed rc Lag | 2 
the Secretary, 31, New Bridge Street, ot saw ircus, E. 





THE MISSIONS 20 | SEAMEN has 75 Heo. 
45 Scripture Readers, &c., 
labouring ped in ~~. Seaport, supplied with 12 Mission 
Yachts, many Boats, 8 : arches and Church Ships, and 
several Mission Rooms. Co and Officers help at 
sea. 15,000 Seamen renal as Total Ab: wot in 3 years, 
Income, £18,881.—COMMANDER W. R.N., 
Secretary, 11, Buckingham Street, Strand, reeteen w.c. 











has never equalled the grants made. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL is un- 
der Royal Patronage. 
The Orphan Working chool is a National Institution. 
The Orphan Working School is 124 years old. 
The Orphan Workin Sones supports 420 Orphans at 
Th yosphan W me School 64 Infant Orph: 
¢ Orphan Working School supports 164 Infant Orphans 
at Alexandra - Rneonan Hornsey Rise. (Margate. 
The Orphan Working School has a Convalescent Home at 
The Orphan Working School has trained 4,000 Children, 
The Orphan Working School is supported by voluntary 
contributions, and needs about £17,000 a year. 
The Orphan Working School is now inurgent need of Funds. 


The Orphan Working School Office is 73, Cheapside, E.C. 
All Contributions should be sent to JONADAB ee 
Secretary. Treasurer, JOHN KEMP WELCH, E 


Bankers, London Joint Stuck Bank, Princes Street, 





Recently 


Published, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth 


By S. R. PATTISON. 


boards, 


THE RELIGIOUS TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





“The book embraces a wide field of usefulness.” —British Workwoman. 


PLEASE MENTION 





For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp 
for postage, when you will be presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in 
cloth and fully illustrated, called 


“GOOD THINGS,” 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD, 


‘* Can scarcely fail to prove of service.” — Zhe Rock, 


THIS MAGAZINE. 





and blotches. 


WRICHT 





Journal 


fession prescribe) “ Sapo 
without which none is genuine. 


the Skin. 


Unrivalled for the Complexion. 
Those who at all times wash with it 
need fear no disfigurement from pimples 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


“The only true TAELETS, ed, &1s, 
Antiseptic Soap.” “In our hands 
ies i it has proved most 
—British Medical 
PTE SA 


weememem Diseases.” —Lan- 


Recommended by the entire Medical Faculty. 

A QUARTER of a CENTURY’S REPUTATION. 

See that each tablet is ace array (as the Medical Pro- 
Carbonis Detergens--Wrig! t, 


Never use Black Tar Soap, it clogs and irrftates 


effective in Skin 


Soap 





PROPRIETORS: 





W. V. WRIGHT & CO. 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 





THE 


Possessing all the properties of the 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
3 CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 


FAMILY TABLE. 
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RECENT BIOGRAPHIES. 


The Life of Jean Frederick Oberlin, 


Pastor of the Ban de la Roche. By Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. 
BuTLer. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s.cloth boards. 


“ Mrs. Butler has cleverly woven together all the salient points of the 
story.”—Academy. mee 

‘Mrs. Butler furnishes us with a fresher and fuller description than her 
predecessors can in the nature of things have given of the home of Oberlin. 
—Daily News. , f 

‘* A very good memoir, careful, sensible, and yet sympathetic.” —Literary 
Churchman. 


The Vanguard of the Christian Army ; 
or, Sketches of Missionary Life. By the Author of ‘‘ Great 
Voyagers,” etc. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

** This work will be of great interest to that large section of the public who 
take an interest in missionary work.” —Standard. . oe 

‘It is an attractive-looking volume, well suited for a gift, containing much 
valuable information.” —Friend. 





The Life of Hannah More. By Anna 


J. BUCKLAND, author of ‘‘ Homely Heroes and Heroines,” 
etc. With Portraits. Imperial16mo. 3s. cloth boards, 


**A very good and interesting account of this excellent woman.”— 
John Buil. 

‘* Miss Buckland’s history of Mrs. Hannah More and her four sisters is a 
charming and soundly sensible book for girls, and, indeed, for boys either.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 


Ballads of the English Reformation. 


By the Rev. Horace Noel, M.A. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 


These are surely days in which we ought to keep alive the remembrance 
of the heroic combatants in the struggle which led to the emancipation of 
England from the Papal — This volume contains in ballad form the 
interesting stories of Wicliffe, John Brown, Tyndale, Anne Askew, and 
Latimer, with copious historical notes. 

“ A most readable and attractive book.”—J/rish Baptist Magazine. 





BOOKS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 


The Scripture Half-Hour at Mothers’ 
Meetings. By the Author of ‘‘ At all Times,” etc. Crown 
8vo. 2s. bevelled cloth boards. 


** Will secure a cordial welcome from conductors of Mothers’ Meetings.”— 
Nonconformist. 3 i 
Prepared by one who has had great experience in conducting such Meetings. 


Daily Life: A Book of Scraps and Frag- 


ments for Labouring People in Town and Country. 
Crown 8vo. ts. 4d. cloth. 
“ Homely incidents in simple language.” —Christian. 


Heart Lessons. Addresses for Mothers’ 
Meetings, etc. By Louisa CLAYTON. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


* Characterised by a striking simplicity.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 
** We heartily commend it.”—Christian. 


Bible Readings from the Gospels. By 
Mrs, FREDERICK LOCKER. Crown 8vo. In clear type, 


2s. cloth boards. 
** Plain, earnest, and evangelical.”—Queen. 


Bible Readings from the Acts. By 


Mrs. FREDERICK LOCKER. Crown Svo. 2s. cloth boards, 


‘* Noticeable for their simplicity, their directness, and their earnest tone.” 
—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


Readings for Winter Gatherings, 
Temperance and Mothers’ Meetings, etc. First, Second, 
and Third Series. Edited by the Rev. CANON FLEMING, 
B.D. Each 1s. in paper cover; Is. 6d. cloth. 


“A very agreeable selection of pieces beth grave and gay, in prose and 
verse, of moderate length.”—/Jokn Bull, 





THE 


Leisure Hour Vol. 


*," 4. HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME. 
Suitable also for School and Parochial Libraries, for Ship 
Libraries, and Colonial Homes. 

AMONGST ITS CONTENTS ARE :— 
By Hook or by Crook. A Story by T. S. Mi1- 
LINGTON. With Illustrations by W. RALSTON. 
Squire Lisle’s Bequest. By ANNE BEALE. 


English Thrift: its Helps, Hindrances, and Hopes. 
By W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. 

Kings of Laughter. Erasmus, Pascal, Defoe, 
Rabelais, Moliere, Butler, Charles Lamb, 
and others. By E, PAxTon Hoop. 

L.S.D. By Joun Evans, D.c.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Axel S6derman. A Story of Old Upsala. By 
M. Hoppus. 
Notes on Modern Jews, By Lucien Wotr. 


The Violin and its History. By Sipnry Grey. 
Curiosities of Criminal Law. 


Autobiography of Wm. Jackson, of Exeter, 
Musician. From Unpublished MSS. 

Portraits and Biographies of Dr. Siemens, 
Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, Prebendary HARRY 
JONES, Sir FRANCIS DRAKE, and others. 

Mysteries of the South Pacific. By C. F. 
GoRDON CUMMING. 

Electricity and its Popular Uses. By J. 
Munro. With Numerous Illustrations. 

And a variety of Miscellaneous Articles on Subjects of Popular 
Interest. The volume contains 764 pages, imperial 8vo, with 
numerous Engravings. 

Price 7s. in cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges; 10s. 6d. half- 


bound in calf; or in Half-Yearly Volumes, strongly bound for libraries, 
3s. 6d. each. 








THE 


Sunday at Home Vol. 


- A HANDSOME VOLUME OF SABBATH 
READING. 
Amongst other Interesting Articles it contains :— 


Under the Old Roof. A Story by Hessa 
STRETTON. 
Found at Last. 


The Foundlings. 





A Story by Mrs. REANEy. 
A Story by ANNE BEALE. 


Kathleen. A Story by AGNEs GIBERNE, 
The Lights of Paris. A Story by Madame Dz 
GASPARIN. 


The Pulpit and the Parson in Poetry and 
Fiction. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 

The Religion of the Ancient Romans, By 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 

Life’s Pleasure Garden. By the Author of the 
** Mirage of Life.” With Numerous Illustrations. 

Roman Law as Illustrated in the New 
Testament. 

Songs of Messiah. By Rev. Danret Moors, M.A. 


Proverb Lore. By the Rev. T. F. Tuise.ton 
DYER, M.A. 

Biographies of Bishop Licutroot, BisHop STEER, 
Rev. THOMAS JONES, Dr. MELLOR, ZACHARY MACAULAY, 
ELIZABETH Fry, BLUMHARDT, and Others. 

Pages for the Young. Containing upwards of 
Twenty Complete Stories. 

The Volume also contains a great variety of interesting Sab- 
bath Reading, including Notes of Travel, Incidents of Christian 
Experience, Things New and Old, and a Religious Record of 
the Year. The Volume is illustrated with ten Coloured En- 
‘gravings and a profusion of Illustrations by the best Artists 
and Engravers. Price 7s. in cloth boards, 8s. 6d. handsome 
gilt, or Ios. 6d. half-bound in calf. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges, or 258. in morocco. 


SEA PICTURES, DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL, 


By JAMES MACAULAY, m.aA., M.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” etc. 


The New Volume of the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Series,” uniform in size and style with ‘‘ English Pictures,” ‘‘Those Holy 
Fields,” ‘‘The Land of the Pharaohs,” etc. With numerous Engravings from Drawings and Paintings by Gustave Dorg, 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., DAVIDSON KNowLEs, A. LABY, STANILAND, and other Artists. 

“Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read it almost from the first page to the last. It has told us much we never knew 
before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied ourself most familiar.” — The Times. 


“In selecting a subject of such wide and varied scope, Dr. Macaulay undertook a task of truly formidable dimensions, and he has executed it with the 
skill and mastery which might have been expected of so experienced a Zitterateur. It is impossible here to go through the book in detajl, but those who do 
so will be amply repaid. We need only add that the book is handsomely bound, and copiously illustrated with exeellent engravings by eminent artists. 
Altogether it is a gift book of unusual merit." —The Academy. 


Just Published. 45. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, n.a, 


Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury; author of ‘‘The Origin of Nations,” “The Five 
Great Monarchies,” etc. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 














Just Published. 10s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS IN THE CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


By RICHARD HEATH, Author of ‘‘ Edgar Quinet: His Early Life and Writings,” ete. 


WITH EIGHTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. QUARTO. 


** The task is heavy, but Mr. Heath has acquitted himself well. . . . The work is carefully carried out.”—Saturday Review, 
* They are well chosen and told with spirit, and the book will be a useful one to many,”—Guardian, 











Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the late| The Human Sympathies of Christ. 


Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., author of the ‘* Life of Dr. By the Rev. A. CoNsTABLE GEIKIE£, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
Chalmers,” etc. Reprinted on larger paper. 8vo. 55. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
cloth boards; 6s. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges; 12s. ConTENTS :—Christ’s Sympathy with Nature—Christ’s Love for his Mother 


morocco, gilt edges. —Christ’s Sympathy with Children—Christ's Friendship—Christ’s Sympathy 

F . with Human Suffering—Sympathy with the Poor—Christ and the Centurion 

“The day is long since past when it was necessary to say anything as to —Christ’s Knowledge of Affairs—Sympathy with Doubters—Sympathy with 

the value of the book. Its charm is indeed unique, and it has won a repu- the Tempted—Sympathy with the Fallen—Sympathy with Those who do 

tation which needs no enhancement. It is equally admirable in thought and their Best—Christ’s Gratitude—Christ’s Anxiety to Save, and Sympathy 
language, and in this very cheap edition ought to find its way into all with Lost Souls. 

Christian homes. Every man who has capacity to appreciate condensed 


force and chastened beauty will be among its admirers.” —Congregationalist. The Interpreter's House, and what I 


Learnt there ; or, New Lessons from an Old School. By the 


s 7 
Prophecy : its Nature and Evidence. ane —_ E. acme pee 8vo. “ cloth a 
e author has carried his imitation of Bunyan to the extent of adopting 
By the Rev. R. A, REDFORD, M.A. LL.B. Crown 8vo. his quaintness of style, which, as he truly observes, ‘possesses an ineffable 
5s. cloth boards, charm,’ and as the result has produced a book which is full of good matter 


“The book is very admirably arranged for careful study.”—Christian neatly and pithily expressed.” —Congrezationalist. 


orld. ; _— 

“In the lines that he has chosen, Mr. Redford has written not only learnedly, Rest from Sorrow b) or, The Ministry of 
but with much spirit and force, so that his work must be regarded as a Suffering. By the Rev. WILLIAM GUEST, F.G.s. Crown 
distinctly useful addition to the polemics of religion, and will be undoubtedly 8vo. 3s. eloth boards. 


read with attention and respect by all, irrespective of their feeling in the 
matter. The work ends with a powerful and masterly disquisition on the 
prophetic spirit in the Christian dispensation.” —Pudlic Opinion. 


ConTents:—The Divine Recognition of Human Sorrow—Suffering a 
Method of Development—Blessing Growing out of ‘I'rial--Divine Delays— 
Life a School of Testing—Varied Intentions of Suffering—Adequate Conso- 
lation only in God. 


Romanism: a Doctrinal and Historical Parables of the Spring; or, The 


semunetions 0 he fein ae Eee, Sass TT, ae ce See Resurrection and the Life. By the late Professor GAUSSEN, 


RoBE : ihe t f Lymi : ‘ : 
Genatuae Wide @ Camaier Onde Ps ee _ of Geneva. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
boards. Illustrated. Small gto. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 


“Tei sani , 4 ‘The memoir of the writer imparts additional interest to these thoughtful 
t is not a mere refurbishing of the old armour, but the introduction of parables, whose purpose is to afford consolation to the bereaved and suffering.” 

new weapons of offence and of defence as required by the great changes —Bookseller. 3 

which have taken place in the pleas, excuses, and enlarged developments of 


the advocates of Rome. This volume should prove an acceptable addition Present-Day Tracts. A New Series, by 


to every clerical library in the kingdom.”— Zuglish Churchman, x x ; E 
- Eminent Writers on Apologetic, Doctrinal, and Practical 


j . : Subjects. Fourpence each. 
Elisha the Prophet: the Lessons of His ee dultioe 


History and Times. By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, ' , . 

D.D., author of ‘The Temple and its Services,” etc. | No. 1X.—The Witness of Palestine to the Bible. By 

Crown Sv as. 6d, doth boards Wiitiam G. BLaikig, D.p., LL.D., author of “ Bible History in Con- 
Oe ree © vie tsg nection with the History of the World,” etc. 

“ A new edition of an invaluable work.”—Ecclesiastical Gazette. No. X.—The Antiquity of Man, Historicall Considered. 

“Rev. Dr. Edersheim, from his rich store of knowledge, rarely fails to illumi- By the Rev. GEorGe Raw inson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 


nate any point of Biblical history upon which he employs his pen.” —Noucon- History in the University of Oxford, Canon of Canterbury, and Author 
Sormist and Independent. of ‘“‘ The Religions of the Ancient World,” etc. 








LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S ‘RECENT ‘BOOKS: 


Outlines of the Life of Christ. A Guide to the Study of | The 


the Chronology, Harmony, and Purpose of the Gospels. By Eustace 
R. ConDER, M.A., D.D. With Map prepared by Captain C. ConpeR, R.E., 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 3s. 6¢. cloth boards. 
“The value of Mr. Conder’s thoughtful and learned little book is of 
inverse ratio to its size. It weuld be difficult to find so much that is 
valuable in so small a compass.”—British Quarterly Review. 


The Great Problem ; or, Christianity as It is. 
of Science. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth boards. 
“ Forms one of the most conclusive arguments we have ever seen in defence 
of the Christian faith.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 
“ The work of a master mind.” —Churchman. 


Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. RICHARD 
G.over, of Bristol. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
** Marked by a deep religious yet catholic spirit, and a fervent vigour of 
thought and language.” — Bristol Mercury. 


By the Rev. 


etc. 


Voices from Calvary. A Series of Homilies. 
CHARLES STANFORD, D.D., author of ‘‘Symbols of Christ,” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, red edges. 

**Abounding in beautiful thoughts, forcefully and sweetly expressed, 
calculated to speak conviction to the sinner, consolation to the saint, and 
confirmation to the wavering. We have read these pages with delight, and 
even now their echoes linger in our soul.”—-Rev. C. H. SpuRGEON, in Sword 
and Trowel. 


The Truth of the Christian Religion, as Established by 
the Miracles of Christ, By Basoo Pim CHANDRA Boss. Crown 8vo, 
3s. cloth boards, 

**Baboo Ram Chandra Bose is a teacher at whose feet Englishmen may 
sit with certainty of profit, and whose work amongst his own countrymen 


By a Student } 





must be of the highest value.” — Congregationalist, 


Zhristian Garland. A Popular Exposition . of 
2 Peter i. 5-7. By the Rev. F. A. C. LIttincsTon, M.A., of Holloway, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. bevelled boards, red edges. : 
** Admirable and very thoughtful. We highly esteem this exposition of a | 
very important passage of Scripture.”—Record. e 


The Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ. An 
Historical Fact. With an Examination of Naturalistic Hypotheses, 
By the Rev. JoHN KENNEDY, D.p. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 
“ We have here, brought into a eomparatively small compass, the Scripture 
testimony to the central fact of the resurrection, but every sentence tells ina | 
way that shows how succinctness of statement may be compatible with the 
utmost clearness.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


Critical Handbook. A Guide to the Study of the Greek 
New Testament. By E. C. MitcHELt, p.p. Map, Diagrams, etc, 
35. 6d. cloth boards. 

“It has practically as much information upon its subject as ordinary 
manuals of three or four times its size, because the matter is carefully chosen 
and sifted : and hardly a superfluous word isused. It isnearly ‘written-up’ 
to the present state of Biblical science in all departments, and is well adapted 
to the use of theological students.”—Literary Churchman. 


Thoughts on Prayer. Extracts from Modern Writers, 
Selected and arranged by W. E. Winks, of Cardiff. Crown 8yo, 
35. cloth boards. 
‘This compilation is a very valuable one, and has been made with singular 
judgment and skill, It is no piece of mere bookmaking, but a very mine of 
thought-gold.”’— Congregationa/ist. 


The Philosophy of Prayer, and other Essays. 


Professor Reynotps, of Cheshunt College. Crown 8vo. 
boards. 


_ ‘Full of tender wisdom. A very charming and stimulating volume of what 
is in the best sense devotional reading.” —British Quarterly Review, 


B 
35. 6d. clot 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW ANNUALS, 
Forming Handsome Presentation Books. 

The Boy’s Own Annual for 1882. The Fourth Volume 
of the ‘‘Boy’s Own Paper.” Dedicated by Special Permission to 
T.R.H. the. two Sailor Sons of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Con- 
taining 848 pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, Adventure, Amusement, and 
Instruction, Coloured and Wood Engravings. 75s. 6a. handsome cloth ; 
gs. gilt. 

The Girl’s Own Annual for 1882. The Third Volume 
of the “Girl's Own Paper.” Containing 848 pages of interesting and 
useful reading, profusely Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Price 7s. 6d. 
in handsome cloth ; or gs. with gilt edges. 


A PRETTY LITTLE PRESENT. 
The Evening and the Morning. _ An Illuminated Diary. 


With spaces for Memorial Entries, etc. Designed by J. H. Hirstey, 
and printed in Gold and Colours by Epmunp Evans. Square 16mo. 
1s. 6d. bevelled boards, red edges. 


ILLUSTRATED TALES. 


The Franklins; or, the Story of a Convict. 
E. SARGENT, author of ‘‘ The Story of a City Arab,” etc. 
trations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt. 

Cobwebs and Cables. By Herssa STRETTON, author of 
*¢ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘ A Thorny Path,” etc. With Engravings by 
Gorpvon Brown. Imperial 16mo.. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Under the Old Roof. By HesBa STRETTON, author of 
“No Place like Home,” etc. With Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 1s. 
cloth. 

Through the Lynn; or, Miss Temple’s Wards. 
GipeRNE. With Engravings. 3s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The Young Refugee. By ANNE BEALE, author of ‘‘The 
Queen o’ the May,” etc. With Illustrations. Small 4to. 15. 6¢. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

Elsie’s Footprints; or, Jesus your Life, and your Life for 
oo By Mrs. Lucas SHADWELL, author of ‘‘ Golden Sheaves,” etc. 

ith Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Hid in the Cevennes; or, the Mountain Refuge. By 
BLANCHE MoccGripGe. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth 

With 


boards, gilt. 
With Illus- 


By GEORGE 
With Illus- 


By AGNES 


Stanley’s Summer Visit. By ConsTANce Cross, 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

The First Gift; or, Ruth Noble’s Friends, 
trations. Imperial r6mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Across the Water. By the Author of “The Forest 
Crossing,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

Tom the Boater. 
but not Famous,” etc. 


By Emma LESLIE, author of ‘ Faithful 
Enlarged Series of Eighteenpenny Books. 





With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOKSHELF. 


Vol. I., Cora; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. 
Illustrated from original drawings by M. E. Epwarps. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Vol. Il., The Girl’s Own Cookery Book. By Puituis 
Browne. 1s. cloth boards. 

Vol. Ill., The Queen o’ the May. By ANNIE BEALE, 
author of ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The Young Refugee,” etc. With 
Illustrations, Imperial 16mo. 3s. cloth boards, bevelled edges. 


BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Katie Brightside, and how she made the Best of Everything. 
Rutu Lams, author of ‘‘ Thoughtful Joe,” etc. In Large Type, 
with Illustrations by RoperT BARNES. Quarto. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


gilt edges. 

Twilight Talks; or, Easy Lessons on Things around us. By 
Wit 

Superior 


AcNurs GIBERNE, author of “‘ Readings with the Little Ones,” etc. 
1s. 6d. in cover; 2s, cloth 


Profusely 


Imperial 16mo, 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d, cloth boards. 


The Child’s Companion Annual for 1882. 
Engravings and Oleograph Frontispiece. 
boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth elegant. 


COLOURED LABELS. 


Presentation Labels. For inserting in School Prizes, ete. 
Two Handsome Illuminated Designs in Gold and Colours, comprising 
the words “ Presented to,” and with space for Names. In ‘Two Sizes:— 

Label A—6 by 43 inches, 2s. per dozen, or 50 for 7s. 6d. 
Label B—s} by 3} inches, ts. per dozen, or so for 3s. 6d. 


COLOURED PICTURES—SCRIPTURE SCENES. 


A beautiful Series, printed in Oil Colours, in a superior style, 
and on the best paper. Suited for Cottage Parlours, School 
Rooms, etc. Size 17 inches by 13 inches. Price 6d. each. 
(Reduced from 1s. each.) 


1. Good Samaritan. 
2. The Child Timothy. 
3- Jacob and his Sons, 
acob blessing Joseph’s Sons. 
avid the Shepherd’s Boy. 
The Prodigal’s Return, 
. Moses on the Mount. 
. David slaying the Lion. 
. Shepherds of Bethlehem. 
10. The Little Captive Maid. 
11. Pharisee and Publican. 
12. Ananias and Sapphira. 
13. Paul at Athens. 
14. The Lame Man at the Temple. 
15. — Coat of Many Colours. 
16. The Ten Virgins. 





+ ON SLOTS IONS OM ORE 


The Sower. 

Noah leaving the Ark. 

Enemy Sowing Tares. 

Gathering of he Manna. 

Widow's Oil Multipliea. 

Eli and Samuel. 

Mordecai Advanced. 

Paul at Melita. 

Trial of Abraham’s Faith. 

Bereans and the Scriptures. 

Man Without a Wedding Gar- 
ment. 

David’s Charge to Solomon. 

Paul and Lyvia, 

Prodigal’s Resa ve. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28, 
29. 
30. 





| 
| 





A large variety of Presentation Books at all prices may be inspected at the RELIGIous TRACT SOCIETY’s Reram Derdts—|p 


LonpON: 65, ST. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD (oposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 
MANCHESTER: 100, CORPORATION STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


18, SLATER STREET. 


LIVERPOOL $) 


| 


BRIGHTON : 31, WESTERN ROAD, 
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FOUNDED 1806. 
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OFFICE. 


SSS S SSCS SS ES SSL LSS SSS CSL LS ESSE ELSES SEES 


EXISTING ASSURANCES exceed - £6,600,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - - - £2,207,986 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds - - - £300,000 
CLAIMS PAID nearly- - - - - - £7,000,000 
BONUSES DECLARED - - - - - £2,342,000 


See ee Ree Seok he ener Rohn Re eh ee eee RRR 


50, REGENT STREET, 
AND 14, CORNHILL, 


LONDON. 


























NOVELLO, EWER & CO., Printers, @ & 10, Dean Street, Soho, Londos 
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Provident 


LIFE OFFICE, 








ei* FOUNDED 1806, f+ 





50, REGENT STREET, W., 
AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C,, 


LONDON. 








HIS OFFICE, established more than 76 years ago, has now 
a Fund belonging to the Policy-holders 


EXCEEDING TWO MILLIONS. 


It has paid in Claims nearly SEVEN MILLION 
POUNDS Sterling, and has declared Bonuses amounting 








to no less than 


£2,342,000. 


As an example of the advantage of assuring in a high class 
Office, it may be mentioned that, in the month of November, 
1882, the sum of £445 was paid in Cash, by way of Bonus, to 
a Policy-holder insured for £500 only. 








The Premium ceased to be payable five years since; a small 
portion of the Bonus having been applied to extinguish the same. 


The £500 Policy is still in full force, and will be 
augmented in May, 1883, by a further valuable Bonus. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND LADIES’ 


OUTFITTERS. 
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the New Zealand Exhibition. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND LADIES’ 
OUTFITTERS. 
This Corset has gained the Gold gone! at 












CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 
IN PENNY PACKETS. 


A Splendid Assortment of the most showy, popu- 
lar, and beautiful varieties, including finest Double 
German Aster and Ten-week Stock, Scarlet 
Linum, Phlox Drummondi, Double Zinnia, Mig- 
nonette, Pansy, Sweet Peas, Nemophila Insignis, 
Calliopsis, Dwarf Nasturtium, Clarkia, etc. 


roo packets in 100 choice varieties, post free 8/- 
50 packets, in 50 choice varieties, post free 4/2 
25 packets, in 25 choice varieties, post free 2/2 

Each packet contains sufficient ye for making 
two or three nice patches; all the varieties are 


easy of cultivation, and will be found excellent 
for Wenthedion amongst cottagers or children, 


Beautifully Mlustrated Catalogue, with full In- 
structions for Cultivation, free to Customers on 
Application. 


DANIELS BROS., 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
EXCHANGE STREET, NORWICH. 








SHILLING BOOKS FOR WORKING PEOPLE. 


Ben Boyce, the Beachman, and other Nautical Sketches. 
My Scarlet Shawl ; or, Out of Debt, Out of Danger. By Gzorce E. 
The Pedilar of Copthorne Common. By Mrs, FREDERICK LOCKER. 
The Cornish Fishermen's Watch-Night, and other Stories. 
The Light on the Wall, and other Stories. With Illustrations 
The Oldest Fisherman the World ever saw, and other Stories. 
. Waste Not, Want Not. 
. Frog Alley, and what-came out of it. By Mrs. Prosser. 

g. The Boundary Tree; or The Two Farmers. 

10. The Broken Clothes-line, and other Stories. 

11. A Story of Crossport, and other Tales. By SaraH Doupney. 

12. The Hedger’s Right Arm, and other Stories. 

13. Good Tidings for the Anxious. Adso in cloth limp. 6a. 

14. Shaw’s Farm. By Mrs. F. Locker. 

15. Hours with Working Women. For Winter Readings 

16. The Loss of the Kent East-Indiaman. 

17. Widow Clarke’s Home, and what Changed it. (Mrs. Prosser. 
18. The Wise Man of Wittlebury; or, Charity begins at Home. By 
fg. The Wife’s Secret, and other Sketches, 
20. Wives and their Husbands. By Mrs. Georce GEaps ‘rong. 


(SARGENT. 


SYARSY Px 





' 


1. Mrs. Warley’s Lodger, and other Stories. By the Rev. C. CourTENAY. 
po The Lost Passenger, and other Sketches. 
23. A Tale of the Grampians, and other Sketches. 
242 Humphrey Pace and his Wife Hannah, and other Stories. 
_25- A Present Saviour; or, Great Truths tor Earnest Times. 
= Milly’s Trials and Triumphs. 

y Wife did it, and other Stories. 
os. How shall | go to God? By Dr. Bonar, 
29. Old Blind Ned; or, The Lord will provide. 
30. The Sunny Valley, and other Tales. 
31. gy all Golden, and Peter Duckett the Cobbler, and other 
32. The Happy Resolve. {Stories. By Mrs. Prosser. 
23. Little Ruby’s Curl; or, Tom Foster, the Railway Porter. 
34. The Sparrow on the Housetop. By Mrs. Prosser. 
35. Precious Truths in Plain Words. 
36. Nat Cantle, the Oracle, and other Stories. 
37- The Lost Ten Pounds, ‘and other Stories. 
38. Honesty the Best Policy, and other Stories. 
39. Mother’s Blessing, and other Stories. 
40. Sandy’s Faith. A Story of Scottish Life. 


(Prosser. 
By Mrs. 


By Mary E. Boppy. 


By Mary E. Roprs. 
By Lyoia L. Rouse. 





LONDON: 86, PATERNOSTER RUW, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ALEXANDER’S SEWING COTTON is the best, 


€ ALL LADIES SHOULD USE IT. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITING COTTON is noted 


For its superior and regular quality. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS. 


THE DRESS OF THE PERIOD. 
Ask for WATERMAN’S 


HYGIENIC BOOTS 


(REGISTERED) 
As shown at the Dress Exhibition of the Nevional Health Society. They 
are recommended by the Medical Profession, and are as perfect as Boots 


can be made. 
WATERMAN &CO., BRISTOL. 








MESSRS. C. CHURCHILL & CO., 


21, Cross Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., 
Are the introducers of all the best American Tools and 
Machines suitable for Amateurs, including 12 varieties of 
Fret Sawing Machines, over 800 Fret Designs, 12 varieties 
of prepared Fret Woods, &c. 


‘HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.” 
Anew book for Ladies. Hundreds of Illustrations, with 
Hints _ to Ornament their Houses cheaply and tastefully. 
Post free for 6s. 6d 





Sole Manufacturers : 
BORWICK’S 


Custard 
Powder, 


For making 


BAKING 
POWDER cusranos 


FOR PASTRY,PUDDINCS CAKES, AND BPirtprres 


FOUR COLD MEDALS 


BORWICK’S 











300 pp. 8vo. ; 
NEW AMATEUR CATALOGUE, 160 pp. (Photo- 
™ litho.), with 700 Illustrations, sent on receipt of 6d. WHOLESOME BREAD. In 6d. & 18. Tins. 
IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLE y 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY, 


BEST.—“ Public Opinion.” 






“1,745 Newspapers recommend them.”—See “ The Graphic.” 


} JUST OUT-- 
IA THE BIG WAVERLEY PEN. | 
ea best pens invented.”—" Shrewsbury Fournal.” | | 


AFTER DryDEN. 

Three Pens for three essential virtues famed, 

The Pickwick, Owl, and Waverley were named. 

The first in flexibilty surpassed, 

In ease the next, in elegance the last ; 

These points, united with attractions new, 

Have yielded other boons, the Phaetox and Hindoo. 
Sample Box, with all the kinds, 1s. 1d. by post. 

** Let those write now who never wrote before, 


And those who always wrote now write the more.’ 
* The Oban Times.’ 
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PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS, 

MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, 
Pen Makers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. 
ESTABLISHED 1770. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL 
TOOTH 
PASTE. 


The Only genuine is signed 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
Manchester. 


\ SLEANSING BEAUTIF Vine > 
ERVING THE Teer, ines 
MS 


iN) 
AND paes 


“fwsp ORY 3 ey BRON w 


4. 
SM aaice Chemists 
ET STREET MA 








PrearLy WHITE AND SounpD TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so essential 
to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this refined toilet luxury, 
composed of pure ingredients medically approved. It Preserves the Teeth 
and Gums to Old Age. See Trade Mark and Signature on every genuine box. 

Pots, 1s. 6d. ; Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 
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Refre® Cyenuine 
Economical 


cad dl t C] 


Makers to the Queen. 





CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS!T! 
| The Original and only Genuine. 
Produces delicious Custard without 
Eggs, at half the cost and trouble, 
Sold every- 
where : 3 Established 
Boxes. 
Alfred Bird & Sons, p &R 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Will send on receipt of address, 
POST “PASTRY and SWEETS. "—A Little Work 
containing Practical Hints and Original 


FREE Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner 
and Supper Table. 


BIRDS-EYE DIAPER, NURSERY DIAPER, 
TOWELS, & TOWELLING. 


A reproduction of the home-bleached Linens of the past generation which 
lasted a life-time. ‘‘ An exceptionally strong linen that will last for many 
years *** a softness of texture and a sheen only to be brought about by 
genuine treatment of excellent raw material.”— Article in 7; “ee On 
**Old Bleach Linens,” August roth, 1882. ‘‘ Tested for strength they show 
asuperiority overordinary linens *** surpassing anything we have hitherto 
examined.” — Warehousemen and Drapers’ Trade Journal, June 11th, 1881. 

Manufactory, Randalstown, Ireland. 
Ask for OLD BLEACH GOODS, to be had from all first-class Drapers. 











Use only 


seonly itd 
' 
NeBlue 


**Ts as nearly tasteless as 
Cod-Liver Oil can be.”— 
Laneet. 
“* Has almost the delicacy 
(G of salad oil” — British 


Perfected” Medical Jourxad. 

_“*No_ nauseous _eructa- 
tions follow after it is swal- 
lowed.” —Medical Press. 

Manufactured at ALLEN 
& Haneurys’ own factory 
a j I in Norway from fresh an 


selected livers of the Cod 
only, and by ALLEN & Han- 
BURYS’ special and distinct 
process it possesses all the 
invaluable medicinal and 

A. & H nutritive properties of ¢ 
i remedy in their highest de- 

ree of excellence. 
TRADE MARK. © , 
It can be borne and di- 
gested by the most delicate ; 
A.D, 1715. is the ony oil which does not 
** repeat ;” and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in use. 


In capsuled bottles only, at 1/4, 2/6, 4/9, and 9/-. Sold everywhere. 





New Spring Patterns, Post Free. 


Royal Consists of Pure Elastic Staple Wools, 


woven by Experienced British Workmen 
fnto Serges, Tweeds, and Homespuns. 
Devonshire 
ALL WOOL AND PERFECT GOODS Ss er g e 


’ ’ 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 
9 
AND GENTLEMEN'S WEAR, 

World-renowned Navy ta and ~ other — and mixtures. Seawater will not 
hurtit. 1s.3%d., 1s. 64d., 2s., 2s, 6d. the ya: 

New Shades and New Designs in Vigonia Cashmeres and Devon Checks. 1s. 6%44., 
1s. 11%4d, &c. : 5 

Navy Blue Strengthened Yarns for Boys’ and Gentlemen's Wear, s4in. 2s, 12d. the yard. 

Specially Prepared Naval and Military Serges fas su vplied to H.M.’s Government) 
for Gentlemen's and Boys’ hard wear, also Coatings, Suitings, Tweeds, Trouserings, 
durable and useful. An immense variety from 3s. 11d. the yard. 

New Pattern Books, revised to date, are sent Post Free, and Parcels over 20s. in value 


are sent Carriage Free to all Stations in England and Wales, and to Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Waterford. State whether for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's wear, 


SPEARMAN anpd SPEARMAN, 
Sole Factors, Plymouth, Devon. No Agents. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Common 
Imitations of the ‘DOME BLACK LEAD” 


(manufactured from cheap materials) resembling the * DOME” in SHAPE but 
NOT IN QUALITY. These are sometimes offered because they afford A LARGER 
PROFIT. THERE IS ONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD, 
and it is manufactured oNLy By E. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers should 
see that the words ** JAMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME” appear 
on every block. No other is genuine. 


E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers. Plymouth... 




















